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L’Envoi 


A YEAR is passing. Spent and impotent 
here, it goes—to be reborn the infant 
of the ages. 

Out of the deeps of Time another 
year is coming. Bright with promise, its 
pathway stretches into the future—a 
course untrod—a destination unre- 
vealed. 

Along it each of us must go. And 
whether slow or hurried, we may travel 
but one day’s journey at a time. 





back upon at least one purpose realized, 
at least one venture well begun, an error 
rectified, an old faith strengthened. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





t 
May you, at every setting sun, look 
a aoe 
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The Fire, Died at Midnight! 


Cold graydawn. Windows covered with 

in the old stove. ee a 
Even after the fire is started, will be cold 

Floors drafty. Sieher elit he ada ndetes <i 
Baby will have snuffies. Cold feet a habit with the whole family, 
Junk the old outfit and get one that is up-to-date. 


ys family is entitled to modern heat in the house. There’s no need 
to freeze at night and shiver in poorly distributed heat all day. A modern 
outfit will fill the house with mellow warmth, will glow with comfort all 
night, utilizing all possible value from the fuel instead of sending it roaring 


up the chimney. 

When you buy~a new outfit you 
want results and economy. Turn 
to a manufacturer who has worked 
out designs from years of study and 
experiment. Trust an institution 
where every man is proud of the 
company’s reputation, from execu- 
tive in the office to molder carry- 
ing splashing crucible of white-hot 
metal. Such are the advertisers in 
this paper. They make good equip- 
ment and their guarantee counts. 


Steadywarmththatcirculates,leav- 
ing no cold corners, will keep the 
family vigorous and full of hustle, 
without the dragging handicap of 
colds. All this, yet economy that 
keeps your pocketbook cheerful. 

Firepots carefully cast, with metal 
pe apteny wae so they will not warp, 
crack or burn out, doors accurately 
machined so they fit, solid character 
and sound design in every part. 
That’s what you want to buy. 


You Can Depend on the Heatirig Systems 
Advertised in The Standard Farm Papers 





The Standard Farm Papers this month enters 2,000,000 of 


My | ‘HIS one of a series of editorial advertisements appearing in 


the best farm homes to tell the story of advertised products 


The Standard Farm Papers 


New York, 250 Park Avenue 


Chicago, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
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How Much Can the Home Market 
Absorb P 


rhe Increasing Buying Power of the Masses—Its Relation to Production 
and Wages 


By Chester M. Wright 


Of The American Federation of Labor 


As we turn the page into an- 
other year of what most 


prophets believe will be another 
year of prosperity it will be the 
custom, as usual, to take stock of 
whither we are bound. Printers’ 
INK has as a rule been more fun- 
damentally sound on the trend of 
important affairs than most au- 


thorities and its readers will, I be- 


lieve, find meat in facts and figures 


that have been coming to light in 
an ever-increasing volume. These 
help us, it seems to me, find the 
way to where we are going. 

Because buying power is the 
thing to which they must in the 
end direct their appeal, advertising 
men have been as eager as produc- 
tion managers have been to con- 
cern themselves about the relation 
between production and wages and 
about the whole situation surround- 
ing the rise and fall of the wage 
level. 

No greater question today con- 
fronts management and _ conse- 
quently no greater question con- 
fronts those who do the selling, 
whether over the counter or 
through the medium of the printed 
page. 

When, at the close of the World 
War, Samuel Gompers made the 
declaration that wages must not 
‘ome down, and when he pleaded 
vith and thundered at labor to re- 
sist wage reductions to the very 
utmost, there were many who 
thought that his economics were 


unsound and that his shoutings 
were mere defiance. He was held 
by many to be an autocrat thun- 
dering to show his power. If he 
were alive today he would find 
Some of his most effective and in- 
formed support among bankers 
and employers who do not deal 
with unions but who know that 
America can never be anything but 
a country of high wages if pros- 
perity is to be preserved. 

It is difficult for the average 
person to realize the age of speedy 
production into which we have 
grown. Many things are respon- 
sible for this, but mainly the lack 
of information among the masses 
as to mechanical, chemical and 
general scientific development is to 
blame. A murder is news and the 
great masses of the people, who 
are the newspaper readers, are 
more than adequately informed 
about every detail. If, however, 
a machine is put into operation 
which will permit one man to cre- 
ate the output formerly created by 
fifty, it is not news in the news- 
paper sense. 

Recently a machine was put into 
operation which replaced 150 men, 
but I have not seen anything about 
that in the newspapers. If we take 
the ratio of five persons to a fam- 
ily, that machine directly affected 
750 persons. But beyond that its 
coming reverberated throughout an 
entire industry. It was a matter 
of much interest. But we do not 


Table of Contents on page 170 
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learn about these amazing indus- 
trial developments and thus, so far 
as the masses of us are concerned, 
we know really little about what is 
and has been taking place in in- 
dustry. 

When we speak of production 
we are not speaking of some ab- 
straction which has only an aca- 
demic interest for us. We are 
speaking of things—things to eat, 
to wear, to use in many ways, or 
to play with and to use in one 
way or another for the enrichment 
of life. We are speaking of the 
things that are described on the 
great bulk of advertising pages of 
the hundreds of periodicals and 
newspapers which come into our 
homes and in turn lead us out to 
the stores. That is why we must 
be interested. We are speaking of 
the things of the merchandising 
world—the things of our material 
life. 

If we could pour all of our com- 
modities into one huge stream, 
coming out of the hopper end of 
one great factory, we could mea- 
sure with exact accuracy the rate 
of our total production. And if 
we could do that we should dis- 
cover that the rate of total pro- 
duction is gaining with each month 
—almost with each twenty-four 
hours—and that in periods of 
twelve months the gain would be 
enormous. The stream of output 
would keep going faster and faster. 
An authority whom I have quoted 
in Printers’ Inx before holds that 
if we could measure in that way 


we should find the speed, or rate. 


of progress, to be by geometric 
progression. Imagine that! 

If we look carefully, however, 
we can almost see it in those things 
which we are able to observe from 
day to day. We can see it more 
easily if we look back twenty-five 
years. There were practically no 
mass production marvels in those 
days. 

During the last ten years we, as 
an industrial nation, have been 
working production miracles al- 
most daily. We have made rec- 
ord after record. We have wit- 
nessed more progress in mass 
production in those last ten years 
than in all of the other thousands 
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of years. We do not drop prod- 
ucts out gingerly, one by one, any 
more. We pour them out in 
streams, shoot them out in torrents, 
avalanche them out in titanic 
masses of boxes, bales, barrels, 
cartons, cans and bottles. 

Having been thus ejected from 
the manufacturing machinery, these 
products must at once be got to 
some destination. There may be 
many intermediate destinations, but 
there is for all of these things just 
one ultimate destination—the well- 
known and justly celebrated Ulti- 
mate Consumer. 


THE MOST FAMOUS MAN IN THE 
WHOLE WORLD 


Mr. James Ultimate Consumer 
is the most famous man in the 
world. He has to wear all the 
Knox hats, eat all the Premium 
bacon, listen to all the Victrolas 
and Panatropes, wear all the 
Fashion Park clothes, monkey with 
all the Radiolas, wind all the New 
Haven Clocks, roll over sleepy- 
eyed to shut off alf the Big Bens 
in the morning, plod his way to 
work in all the Regals, poke his 
fingers through all the Adler 
gloves, step on all the Texaco, 
wear out all the Goodrich Cords, 
eat up all the Bean Hole beans, 
cram down his hungry neck all the 
Fifty-seven Varieties, find some 
reason for drinking all the Canada 
Dry and take care of all the Cam- 
els in the world. James Ultimate 
Consumer—he’s the man! He is 
“Tt” in every sense of the word. He 
is the destination of all made 
things. That is, he is the one they 
are all aimed at. 

But when it comes to taking 
everything aimed at him, there is 
another matter to consider. Can 
he take them and pay for them, 
and can he find the time to use 
them? 

That, I think—and I find the 
most thoughtful men in the coun- 
try agreeing with me, or I with 
them—is the most important ques- 
tion in our whole catalog of ques- 
tions relating to economics. That 
is some question. 

Most of us used to think in 
school that economics was some 
fearful and rather useless thing. 


I Le 


—d 
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THE VOICE OF VILLAGE AMERICA 


This Is Our Wish On New Year’s Day 
Let Reams Of Business Come Our Way, 
Let Us Have Columns, Lines and Pages, 
So That The Boss Will Raise Our Wages! 


M. E. S. 


Miss Margaret E. Sangster’s growing pop- 
ularity in the field of short stories and poetry 
is no surprise to Christian Herald readers. 
As editor of the Family Page and the Chil- 
dren’s Corner, as well as contributor, she has 
built for herself a place among Christian 
Herald readers second to none. 
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It isn’t any more. It is the science 
of getting things from where they 
are made to where they can be 
used and doing that important 
thing without upsetting human so- 
ciety. It’s getting to be a prob- 
lem that interests every manage- 
ment expert, every mechanical en- 
gineer, every production engineer, 
every sales manager and every ad- 
vertising. manager, not to say all 
the rest of us who either make 
something that has to be sold or 
want something that is made. 

When the first reaper came into 
being, the men who worked with 
sickles went out to smash the thing 
because it destroyed their occupa- 
tion. But when a machine comes 
into operation today that replaces 
700 men at one sweep and when 
similar miracles happen almost 
every day, we have to do something 
more intelligent than machine 
smashing. It was James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, informed by a 
very fine Bureau of Statistics, who 
reported this marvel in a ‘recent 
speech. I believe he said this par- 
ticular machine made carboys. 

From 1899 to 1925 the industrial 
workers of the country increased 
their daily production 49 per cent, 
according to the Census Bureau. 
From the beginning of the century 
to the present, agricultural work- 
ers increased their production 300 
per cent, according to the same 
authority. ;The best figures ob- 
tainable seem ‘to show that the real 
wage of industrial workers has in- 
creased but 5 per cent in that same 
period. In point of dollars, wages 
have fallen, in comparison with 
output, at a rapid and almost con- 
tinuous rate for twenty years. 
What I mean by that is that the 
value added by manufacture has 
increased much more rapidly than 
has the percentage of total, value 
of manufactures paid out in wages. 

Let me cite some figures found 
in the annual report of the United 
States Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics just issued, which covers the 
year ending with June 30, 1927, and 
is therefore up to date. I find these 
statements : 

“Thus far the Bureau has been 
able to construct productivity in- 
dexes for eleven industries. These 
have shown increases in output per 
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man-hour from 1914 to 1925, as fo!- 
lows: Iron and steel, 59 per cent; 
boots and shoes, 6 per cent; leather 
tanning, 26 per cent; slaughtering 
and meat packing, 27 per cent; 
petroleum refining, 83 per cent; 
paper and pulp manufacturing, 34 
per cent; cement manufacturin<, 
61 per cent; automobiles, 172 pe 
cent; rubber tires, 211 per cent; 
flour milling, 36 per cent; and 
sugar refining, 28 per cent. For 
the most part the period covered is 
that from 1914 to 1925, thoug! 
occasionally it has been possible to 
make indexes further back, to 190° 
or earlier. In no industry has there 
failed to be an advance in prc 
ductivity between 1914 and 1925, 
while in some the output per man 
hour has been doubled and even 
tripled in the last ten years.” 


A MODEST PROCLAMATION 


These figures, presented with 
that restraint which always is sup- 
posed to characterize the work of 
those whose effort must be objec- 
tive, constitute in reality the mod- 
est proclamation of the age of pro- 
duction miracles as seen by the 
statistician. 

We must bear in mind that the 
increase in production shown in 
these figures—and Mr. Hoover’s 
report also emphasizes for this 
year “an appreciable gain even 
above the extremely high level” 
of the previous year—cannot show 
more than the increase registered 
by those who worked and for the 
length of time they worked. We 
have a practically constant unem- 
ployed total of 1,000,000 and we 
have 3,500,000 more who are and 
have been during the last year em- 
ployed only part time. We also 
have a great deal of machinery 
employed only part time. Thus 
we cannot even guess at what our 
commodity total per year might 
be. All we can do is to draw some 
conclusions from what we do know 
about our actual output. 

It is but recently that we have 
been able to procure figures ‘which 
show us our increase in produc- 
tivity. Their availability is so new 
as to make of them very near what 
the newspapers call “spot news,” 
which is to say that they almost 

(Continued on page 148) 
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From coast to coast 


350 pounds of enthusiastic, fun-loving boy. Larry Taylor, 
helmsman and engineer; Nelson Comfort and his kid brother 
Wes, ballast and excess joviality. That is one way of looking at it. 

Here is another. $210 worth of woolens, mittens, mackinaws 
and caps. Picked out and bought by keen, wide-awake, value- 
selecting youths. Three ever-ready, man-sized appetites that it 
will take heaps of substantial food to satisfy. Satisfy. There’s 
the word! Half a million youths the country over, reading THE 
AMERICAN Boy from cover to cover every issue, are demanding 
satisfaction from everything they buy. The suit must be in the 
mode—the radio on its toes—the family auto something to cheer 
for—haberdashery, sporting goods—there is no limit to their wants 
and supplies. t 

Half a million is some. Visualize half a million avid consumers 
of standard merchandise. Picture 80%, or 400,000 of high-school 
age, man-sized in everything but years, wanting and buying every- 
thing their dads want and buy. A mighty coast-to-coast market, 
this; and most readily reachable through their own favorite publi- 

ation. Tell them about your product in THE AMERICAN Boy. 
Copy received by January 10th will appear in March. 


me American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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wo 
Sales Quotas 


for Connecticut 


This new book measures sales op- 
portunities to fit your problem 


N Retail Shopping Areas, you have readily 

available for the first time facts which enable 

you to weigh your specific markets qualitatively 
as well as quantitatively. 


Consider a class market 


Suppose the John Doe Furniture Company is bas- 
ing its 1928 sales quota on total sales of $5,000,000. 
It sells largely through department stores. It 
makes a high-grade, rather high-priced line. 


Its salesmanager has Retail Shopping Areas at 
hand. Here are his conclusions for one state, 
Connecticut, based on Federal income tax returns 
for 1925. He has before him the location and 
tributary area of every department store in the 
state. His figures are for actual shopping areas. 
Bridgeport . . $15,300 New London . 


Hartford . . . $1,000 Torrington 
New Haven . . 29,700 Total, Connecticut $85,000 


A 5c product is different 


The Henry Smith Company sells a widely used 5 
cent article. Its outlets are principally grocery 
stores. It has set the same total quota as the fur- 
niture manufacturer, $5,000,000, for the country. 
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But its salesmanager, also basing his figures on 
Retail Shopping Areas, but on population alone, 
arrives at these very different results for Con- 





Rerait SHoppinG AREAS gives 
complete data about your market 
by states and smaller units. 


necticut. He knows the number of people in 
every incorporated place. 

Bridgeport . . $11,200 New London. . $5,200 
Hartford . . . 21,200 Torrington .. 3,600 
New Haven . . 22,800 Total, Connecticut $64,000 


Retail Shopping Areas contains two large United 
States maps as well as state maps in colors, and 
state indexes for seven bases for sales quotas. 
Part I lists the 683 shopping areas according to 
the size of the centers. Part 1 gives the details. 
Part m1 lists each county by states, and names 
all incorporated places. 

We believe that Retail Shopping Areas will be 
of great value to sales and advertising executives 
and to others interested in market analysis and 
research. The book is handsomely printed and 
sturdily bound. The price is $10.00. 


WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 








J. WaLTER THompson CoMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. (Room 1101), New York, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of “Retail Shopping 
Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 


Name 





Street 





City 


























An Entire Industry Turns to 
Negative Advertising 


Explaining How the Cigarette Business Developed a Coughing Spell 


By R. T. Hanley 


Lots of people still alive and 
well can vividly recall the days 
of some years ago when they were 
repeatedly warned to beware of 
“benzoate of soda.” Some folk 
even ceased to eat, for a while, 
fearing all their food was poisoned. 
Eventually, the various manufac- 
turers and advertisers of foods dis- 
covered the alarming effect such 
copy was having on their business, 
and they recovered their reason by 
stopping all such publicity. 
Printers’ Ink has frequently 
discussed this subject of negative 
copy. The majority of these ar- 
ticles advanced the claim that nega- 
tive advertising is a dangerous 
copy tool. Apparently, however, 


many copy writers believe that 
negative copy is 


“interrupting” 
rather than alarming. 

However that may be, along 
comes another candidate for nega- 
tive honors in the popular ciga- 
rette. And this time it is a battle 
between the manufacturers them- 
selves, with the public in the 
bleachers cheering ‘em on. To 
understand the situation as it is, 
these facts should be considered: 

Of the ten largest advertisers in 
the United States last year, three 
were in the tobacco trade. Out. of 
the general total of $32,487,000 
spent for advertising in certain 
mediums by the entire ten, this 
conspicuous trio of tobacconists 
contributed $10,074,000. 

According to a chart of the Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate, the 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
maker of the Camel cigarette, led 
the three with an appropriation of 
$4,034,000. Next in line of the 
tobacco manufacturers came the 
American Tobacco Company, pro- 
ducing the Lucky Strike cigarette, 
with $3,323,000. And the Liggett 
& Myers Tobacco Company was 
listed with a cash outlay of $2,717,- 
000, mostly for Chesterfield and 
Fatima cigarettes. 


All these concerns also manufac- 
ture numerous types of tobaccos 
and cigarettes, in addition to their 
leaders, upon which some part o! 
these sums was used. But, with 
the single exception of the Rey 
nolds concern, which concentrat« 
on Camel cigarettes and Princ: 
Albert tobacco advertising, th 
bulk of the money went for the 
cigarette brands mentioned. 

Then, some eighteen months ago 
“along came Ruth” in the form oi 
Old Gold, which, at one time, was 
solely a pipe tobacco brand owned 
by the Kimballs, of Rochester, 
N. Y. With the entrance of Old 
Gold, a surprising thing occurred 
And that was the forcible entry of 
the phrase, “Not a Cough in a 
Carload.” 

For years and years, ever since 
sons and fathers (Ask Dad, H« 
Knows!) smoked Sweet Caps, the 
thought and idea of throat irrita- 
tion in cigarette advertising and 
selling had been tabu. Probably 
this came about when the London 
Lancet, English medical journal of 
note, gave the old Sweet Cap and 
all cigarettes a blanket policy of 
endorsement with the afterward 
advertised line, “the purest form 
in which tobacco can be smoked.” 
This occurred after a most inten- 
sive campaign of anti- -cigarette 
villification of all brands in gen- 
eral during the late nineties. 


BUT NOW— 


Anyhow, no cigarette manufac- 
turer seriously touched the subject 
again for years, until recently. But 


now— 

Well, Old Golds are still at it in 
almost every newspaper and poster. 
day in and day out. With the aid 
of cartoonist Briggs’ clever work. 
this “Not a Cough in a Carload” 
phrase is now almost a “so’s your 
old man” of 1927. 

Lucky Strikes have taken up 
the fight. Their copy is rein- 
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In two hundred thousand Iowa homes *The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune \s “‘one of the family”. To father, 
mother and the children it is “my newspaper’. They rely 
upon it for the local news of the state as well as for 


world and national news. 


They register their approval of our policy of giving our 
readers all the great news services and the cream of the 
features by paying better than two million dollars a year 
for their subscriptions to The Register and Tribune. 


[wo and a half million people live in lowa—over a mil- 
lion are within a three hours’ auto ride from Des Moines 
-the only city of over 100,000 population in the state. 


*In November we soid an average of 
29,589 copies a day— 30,000 of our 
readers are so well pleased with our ser- 
vice that they subscribe for both our 
morning and evening editions. 


The Des Moines 
Register and Cribune 
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forced by doctor testimony, and 
old-time revival letters from 
smokers in and out of the bush. 

Barking Dogs have something to 
say on the subject, too, although it 
is said in a subdued tone. 

Apart from all this hubbub for 
months stood the Camel. It used 
straight copy, plus pretty pictures 
bearing on the situation, with a 
strong headline for good measure. 
It has been most conservative in 
this respect until— 

Just the other day. Then news- 
papers and business papers were 
notified by telephone to prepare for 
the entry of a new type of Camel 
announcement, playing up the old 
idea of pleasure in smoking in an 
entirely new and bold manner. 
There appeared the following bar- 
rage on all fronts: “If all ciga- 
rettes were as good as Camel you 
wouldn’t hear anything about spe- 
cial treatments to make cigarettes 
good for the throat. Nothing takes 
the place of choice tobaccos.” 


LIBERAL SPACE BEING USED 


More than liberal space has been 
(and is being) used by all these 
advertisers. But, standing in the 
offing as this is written, without 
comment or apparent notice of the 
battle, is the Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Company’s Chesterfield copy. 

It is true this same company’s 
Fatima advertising mentions the 
words “no hint of harshness.” 
Still, the idea seems to be to stay 
away from the general fight on 
erent irritations, coughing, and the 
ike. 

To illustrate again the forceful- 
ness of the general “throat” cam- 
paign now in progress, a small 
country paper was picked up at 
random. This happened to be the 
Greeneville, Tenn, Democrat- 
Sun. In the rather thin advertis- 
ing of this newspaper of limited 
circulation it was discovered that 
the various cigarette people had 
taken possession of almost all of 
the total space with broadside copy 
embracing practically a page and 
one-half for the three leaders, 
—— Lucky Strike and Chester- 

eld. 


In the tobacco trade itself, this 
coughing fit is very much deplored. 
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In this connection, the following 
remarks are pertinent. They are 
taken from the annual review of 
the tobacco industry published by 
Charles D. Barney & Eo. member 
of the New York Stock Exchange 


When it seems that tobacco companic 
have exhausted for the moment ever 
known form of superlative to apply to 
their cigarette brands, new bases of ap- 
peal are advanced. Some of these ar: 
not always judiciously considered. I: 
the past there was a tendency in th 
cigar industry to advertise that a par 
ticular brand produced no_ harmfu! 
effects, thereby implying that cigars gen 
erally which did not possess the claimed 
merit of that particular brand were in- 
jurious in_ certain respects to the 
smoker. This form of advertising was 
not well conceived for it conveyed ar 
insinuation of harm in cigar smoking 
and provided the opponents of tobacco 
with arguments for their contentions 
that smoking was physically injurious 
It came to fe recognized that advertis- 
ing of this nature was shortsighted in 
its scope since anything that reflected 
on the smoking practice, as a whole, in 
time must inevitably react unfavorably 
upon the business of all manufacturers, 
includigg the advertiser advancing the 
argument. 

This unwise advertising has been 
abandoned by responsible cigar manu- 
facturers, but of late it has come to be 
adopted by cigarette manufacturers. 
Instead of proclaiming, as formerly, the 
soothing, satisfying qualities of the ciga- 
rette, some manufacturers are now ad- 
vertising that their particular brands do 
not produce the physical irritations, 
which, by implication, are deemed to be 
caused by other brands. To convey to 
the cigarette smoker a! or in- 
directly the idea of any harmful or un 
pleasant effects from cigarette smoking 
cannot be considered good policy either 
from the standpoint of the industry gen 
erally, or, eventually of the manufac- 
turer who advertises it. There are other 
methods of creating appeal for particu 
lar brands without resorting to a re 
already recognized as unsound and dis- 
carded by another branch of the 
industry. 


Those who are opposed to the 
principle of negative copy as well 
as those who favor it, may be ex- 
pected to watch further ~- develop- 
ments carefully. 





James M. Riddle List Appoints 
Holman & Connell 


Holman & Connell, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives, San Francisco, have been 
appointed Pacific Coast répresentatives 
of the James M. Riddle list, which in- 
cludes the Southern Planter, Richmond, 
Va., Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, 
Tenn., Indiana Farmer's Guide, Hunt- 
ington, Ind., and The Dakota Farmer, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 
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MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 


A Steady Market for 













-| Home Furnishings 


n ILWAUKEE led all other Ameri- 
can cities in n peoceaings of building 





Milwaukee families and in the better 
class homes throughout Wisconsin. 


THE MILWAUKEE J ee 


VFrirks tT BY MERI T 

















WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
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Our Dealers Said 


hey CHE 


T 





L. R. BOULWARE, General Sales Manager, 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corporation, 
says in part: 


“When after four years of careful develop- 
ment, we wished to announce the sensational 
new ‘Easy’ Washer and Centrifugal Dryer 
in the quick, effective and overwhelming way 
this new product deserved, we chose The 
Chicago Daily News. That we, as a result 
of our own investigation and the desire of 
our dealers, have continued during the past 
two years to use The Chicago Daily News 
exclusively, is convincing evidence of the 
splendid results we have obtained.” 


THE CHICAGOP! 








DTESE 

Advertising - 

NEW YORK CHICAGO Vood w: 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 8 Fine 
110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. ROUP 
MEMBER OF THE 100,64 = 
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HEAGO Through 
THE DAILY NEWS 


bas E profited by their advice,” declares 
the Syracuse Washing Machine Cor- 
poration. 


For more than two years this concern has 
advertised its famous “Easy” Washing 
Machine and Centrifugal Dryer to Chicago 
EXCLUSIVELY IN THE DAILY NEWS. 


Mounting sales and continued dealer ap- 
proval of their advertising program have 
been the result. 


=. 
; 


You will find the advice and practice of 
local merchants a valuable guide for your 
advertising program too. In Chicago, local 
merchants by placing more advertising in its 
columns than in any other Chicago week- 
day newspaper, recommend 


oar me O< & 


QPAILY NEWS 








- Representatives: 
— DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Yoodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
8 Fine Arts Bldg. 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
sow POU? OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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Here's Oklahoma's 1928 
Business Outlook / 


Carl Williams & 


Editor 


New York 


ATEST reports from the Oklahoma 
Board of Agriculture show that: 
Oklahoma farmers’ income in 1927 from 
eleven major crops is $31,000,000 more 
than it was in 1926; dairy products have 
a value of $60,000,000—a 50% gain 
over a year ago; poultry products 
jumped to a value of $35,000,000 this 
year and the income from livestock was 
$100,000,000 in 1927. 

You can ‘increase your business in 
Oklahoma in 1928 by placing your sales 
message before Oklahoma’s 197,218 farm 
families in Oklahoma’s only farm paper, 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman. It 
is read by 178,428 farm families each 


issue. 






Ra 


Oklahoma City 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
-San- Francisoo- 


Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta 


Miller 
du Mor 
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What Sales Managers Don’t Know 
about Their Territories 


This Retailer Believes Too Many Manufacturers’ Sales Managers Look 
Upon the Dealer as Merely a Red or Blue Tack on a Map 


By John M. Van Voris 


Retailer of Hardware, House Furnishings and Sporting Goods 


How would you like to be sales 
manager of a territory in 
which every man, woman and 
child was your prospect, a terri- 
tory where it would only be neces- 
sary to study one table of statis- 
tics, that of population? You 
could mark off your map into 
logical sections, turn to your 
salesman and assign him a very 
definite quota which the facts 
warranted. 

Such a condition, you must ad- 
mit, would be an ideal one, but 
the only line in which it seems to 
actually exist is that of religion, 
so it would appear that you would 
have to become a bishop or priest 
to find it in reality. 

I presume the sales manager of 
today runs into all sorts of prob- 
lems dealing with the size of the 
territory, its wealth, type of outlet 
to be sought, together with dozens 
of other phases. I'll not attempt 
an enumeration. You know them 
better than I, for I’m merely the 
fellow out in the field at whom 
you with the guns gre shooting. 
I do know, however, that some of 
you are not only poor shots but 
poor sportsmen, also. Many of 
you want to bag more than the 
“limit” and in your efforts are 
missing some good shots. 

We had an experience recently 
which leads me to believe that 
some sales managers must be 
thinking almost entirely in terms 
of immediate sales rather than 
probable future expansion on a 
sound business basis. For three 
years we have had a radio depart- 
ment in our store. We do a big 
business in this department—one 
f. the largest in the county. 

During the last two years we 
have given all of our battery and 
.ccessory business to a certain 
electrical jobber in a nearby city, 
which has been much: appreciated 


by the salesman representing that 
jobber. It so happened that the 
three lines of receiving sets in 
which we carried a_ substantial 
stock and pushed for sales volume, 
did not include the line which was 
the principal one handled by this 
jobber. Being a good salesman, 
this young man was continually 
trying to get us to take on the 
“Better Radio” line, but we were 
opposed to the idea for two 
reasons. First, because we had 
spent a considerable amount in ad- 
vertising those radios which we 
wefe carrying, and had built up a 
successful business on them, and 
second, because the line which he 
wished us to put in was carried 
by a dealer within a very few 
miles of us and, from past ex- 
periences, we knew that dealer 
was not in the habit of maintain- 
ing. prices. 

However, due to our friendly 
relationship with the salesman, last 
year we put in a few of these sets 
which, by the way, are manufac- 
tured by one of the very large 
radio companies, a national adver- 
tiser in a big way. The result 
was unsatisfactory. 


PRICE CUTTING HURTS SALES 


We ran into a specific instance 
right off the bat when our nearby 
neighbor competitor cut prices on 
the “Better Radio.” That cured 
us. We like to push lines of mer- 
chandise on which we can main- 
tain the legitimate price, and from 
the advertising of which we can 
realize a fair profit. We did not 
feel justified in pushing this other 
line. We carried a couple of sets 
on hand and let it go at that. 

Early last fall when the radio 
season was opening up we received 
a visit from this salesman, who 
was accompanied by the sales 
manager of the house he repre- 
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sented. The subject of our han- 
dling the “Better Radio” line was 
opened up and we outlined the 
situation as we found it in our 
territory. The sales manager said 
that his agreement with the “Bet- 
ter Radio” sales organization was 
that he positively had to place a 
certain number of agencies in his 
various districts, and that this 
called for another agency in our 
territory. We said it was O 
with us, we appreciated the situa- 
tion, and we thought he might be 
able to get one of the electrical 
shops to take on the line. He 
then informed us that in the event 
we would not become an agent for 
the “Better Radio,” an undertak- 
ing concern, handling musical 
merchandise as a side-line, was in- 
terested. 

That didn’t strike us quite so 
favorably as we have the old- 
fashioned idea that a competitor 
handling anything as a side-line 
does not make the best kind of 
competition, for no matter how 
good a fellow he may be, a side- 


liner generally tends toward price- 


cutting. We explained our idea 
and the interview was closed with- 
out any decision having been 
reached. 

A short time later the agency 
was placed with the undertaking 
concern. 

We no longer purchase any ac- 
cessories of this company. The 
salesman has stated that he very 
much regrets the situation which 
resulted. 

Are we right in our attitude? 
Is the sales manager of the job- 
bing house right? Is the sales 
manager of the Better Radio Com- 
pany right in a cut and dried 
dealer establishment plan? We 
all can’t be right. We probably 
were somewhat in the wrong in 
taking it out on the jobbing house, 
but, on the other hand, we are not 
handing anything to a wholesale 
house which does not stick to 
what we feel is a legitimate chan- 
nel of distribution. 

Back of this, however, stands 
the policy of the Better Radio 
Company, where I can picture the 
sales manager sitting in a swivel 
chair bending over a map of the 
United States with his hands full 
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of red and blue tacks. Here he 
sticks a blue one and over there a 
red one, repeating the process un- 
til the map is all stuck up. The 
result is a graphic representation 
of where the Better Radio Com- 
pany has dealers, shown in blue, 
and where they have not, shown in 
red. Next we picture the pressing 
of a button and the entrance of a 
stenographer who takes letters to 
the wholesale sales managers to 
the effect that the Better Radio 
Company must have an agency in 
Gallup, N. Mex., or some other 
place—“Our record shows none 
there and our plan calls for it. 
Line up a dealer for Gallup.” 


DOES THE SALES MANAGER KNOW 
FIELD CONDITIONS? 


Now the point I am really driv- 
ing at is this. I do not think this 
manager knows or has any record 
of the condition out there in the 
field—how many other brands cf 
radio receiving sets may already 
be handled in Gallup. Perhaps 
there are only a few and perhaps 
five times as many as there should 
be, which is far more likely to be 
the case. 

However, he issues instructions 
to get a dealer and the sales man- 
ager of the jobbing house, fear- 
ing to lose the franchise, follows 
orders and perhaps lines up a 
customer agent and Gallup be- 
comes honored with a blue rather 
than a red head on the map. Is 
this a good policy or might it not 
be better to try and select one or 
two of the better regular dealers 
in Gallup and, over a reasonable 
period of time, work on them, try 
to intelligently iron out any diffi- 
culties, and line them up as 
agents? 

I may be all wrong, but from 
numerous experiences similar to 
the one given, I believe that many 
sales managers of companies sell- 
ing nationally advertised products 
would, in the long run, show bet- 
ter results if after the selection of 
their district sales managers they 
did not push them quite so hard to 
establish dealer agencies, and 
thought more about the perma- 
nency of dealer representatives. 

My idea about this I believe is 
borne out by our experience with 
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the Aluminum Goods Manufactur- 
ing Company, maker of “Mirro” 
aluminum ware. When we first 
bean receiving visits from the 
representative of this company 
we were handling two other lines 
of aluminum ware. The salesman 
did not start in trying to persuade 
us to throw out the brands which 
we had, but suggested that we 
put in two or-three items which 
were not made by the other com- 
panies and which he had found 
were very good sellers. _We did 
this and, of his own accord, the 
salesman said he would not try to 
get a regular agency in our town 
but would wait, hoping we would 
be able to take on a few more 
items later. It turned out just 
that way. 

The items suggested proved 
good sellers, we added a few more 
“Mirro” pieces on his next trip 
and it was not long before we 
were handling “Mirro” exclu- 
sively. We believe this policy is 
working to our mutual satisfac- 
tion. We no longer have an in- 
vestment in two lines; we carry 


practically the full line of “Mirro” 
and have a sizable territory as the 
exclusive agency. 

Not long ago we had an ex- 
perience crop up which makes me 
wonder whether some sales man- 


agers, selling nationally known 
products, through wholesalers, 
know how their products are dis- 
tributed. 

For several years we had been 
agents for a well-known brand of 
electric washing machine, our 
agency having been established by 
a washing machine specialty sales- 
man from a nearby city electrical 
wholesale house. The method of 
distribution used by this manufac- 
turer was through the wholesale 
channel and its force of salesmen. 

A few months ago we noticed 
that a new electrical shop in town 
was handling the same brand of 
electric washer for which we had 
the agency. We called the atten- 
tion of the specialty salesman to 
this condition and he said there 
had been a slipup and that the 
washers had been sold by the 
regular electrical salesman who 
did not know about our having the 

gency. After some inquiry on 
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our part we gathered that the 
wholesale house had its regular 
electrical salesmen and _ special 
washing machine salesmen, that 
the electrical salesmen could sell 
the complete line, although they 
were not supposed to sell washers 
in a territory where there already 
was an agency. 

A few weeks ago the local 
power and light company came 
out with the same machine and we 
are now wondering what grocery 
or drug store will follow suit. Back 
of it all lies the fact that the sales 
manager of the washing machine 
company apparently has no defi- 
nite control or knowledge of the 
distribution of his product. Imag- 
ine three dealers in a small town 
handling the same electric washer. 
Can you imagine how profitable it 
will be for all three? 


WHEN SELLING IS LIKE A FOOTBALL 
GAME 


I«can, and when one of them 
happens to be a power and light 
company whose policy seems to be 
to sell electrical appliances with- 
out regard for profit from that 
end of the business, I do not think 
we will be interested in being one 
of the three dealers to handle this 
particular brand of machine. In 
fact, it begins to look as if the 
selling policy of this organization 
is something like a _ football 
game in which the machine is the 
ball and the object of the game to 
advance the ball on down the 
street. Thus far it has moved 
from our store on down to the 
electrical shop and advanced again 
to the power and light store. 

If the washer company’s sales- 
men are successful, and they make 
ten yards in four downs, the next 
stop should be a jewelry store. 
However, there is a difference 
which just occurs to me and it is 
that we each still have the foot- 
ball, at least temporarily, and a 
regular football game, I believe, 
is played with one ball. 

In contrast to this there is a 
large hardware wholesale firm lo- 
cated in the Middle West, with 
which we deal, whose policy is to 
sell but one concern in a given 
territory in the particular line of 
merchandise which that retailer 
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carries. The salesmen call on 
plumbers and garages but don’t 
sell them hardware. So far as we 
know, from our own experience, 
we have found that this company 
adheres closely to this policy. 
When we purchase a “special” from 
this firm we are pretty sure that 
it will not appear in our competi- 
tors’ windows at the same time, as 
may be the case if we purchase a 
“special” from one of the jobber 
salesmen who make the rounds of 
the other dealers. 

Here’s another problem which is 
based on competition between 
wholesalers, but which, it seems 
to me, must be met if a wholesale 
sales manager expects to bid for a 
large share of a retailer’s business. 
We have one large house from 
which we ordinarily should be pur- 
chasing most of our goods. \ This 
concern, however, does not have an 
advantage in price and will not 
equalize freight with nearby job- 
bing centers, which is done by 
many houses at distant points. 
From a strictly business viewpoint, 
we feel that the same merchandise 
should be placed in our warehouse 
at equal price. 

Perhaps, Mr. Sales Manager, I 
have hit on one of your problems. 
If so, why not get out a circular 
letter and ask the fellow out in 
the field at whom you are shooting 
just how he feels about some of 
these problems? You might gather 
in a few points which would help 
put across sales in some of those 
territories which are lagging, and 
which might push things forward 
in the direction of the better mer- 
chandising distribution which we 
all hope for tomorrow. 


Made Editor of “The Country 
Gentleman” 


Philip S. Rose, assistant editor of 
The Country Gentieman, has been made 
editor. He succeeds Loring Shuler, 
who, as previously reported, has been 
appointed editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 








Don Curran with 
“Harper’s Bazar” 


Don Curran, formerly with the Cro- 
well Publishin; Company, New York, 
has joined the advertising staff of 
Harper's Bazar, also of New York. 
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Scripps-Howard Representative 
Organization to Change Name 


Effective January 1, 1928, the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers will be rep- 
resented by the National Advertis 
Department, rather than by Allied 
Newspapers, Inc. Allied erarer: s, 
Inc., was an incorporation of 
Scripps-Howard national advertising o 
partment. 

A separate corporate name was found 
to be confusing and unnecessary, while 
the new name more closely identifies tle 
advertising representative with the 
Scripps-Howard institution of which it 
is, in fact, a part. 


The Kellogg Company 
Acquires Kaffee-Hag 


The Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., Kellogg’s cereal foods, has ac- 
uired the  Kaffee- Hag Corporation, 
leveland, manufacturer of ‘ee-Hag. 
The Kellogg Company will take ~— 
immediately the production and sales of 
Kaffee-Hag. 

George Gund, president of the Kaffee- 
Hag Corporation, has been made a di- 
rector of The Kellogg Company and will 
continue to manage the Kaffee-Hag 
plant at Cleveland. 


E. H. Pike Joins New York 
“Evening Post” 


Eugene H. Pike has joined the staff 
of the national advertisin — 
of the New York Evening Dost. He was 
recently at oer and sales manager 
of the National Program Publishers, 
Inc., New York, and, for nine years 
—, was with the New York 
heatre Program Corporation. 











The Literary Guild Appoints 
Mathewson & Sinclair 


The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 
New York book publisher, has appointed 
Mathewson & Sinclair, advertising 
agency of that city. to direct its adver 
tising account. he appointment for 
ae advertising is effective Janu- 
ary 1, and for magazines, February 1. 





Electric Refrigeration Account 
to Ayer 


The Electric Refrigeration Corpora 
tion, Detroit, manufacturer of Kelvin- 
ator, Leonard and Nizer refrigeration 
cuupment, has appointed N. Ayer 

& Son to direct its advertising account 
The mediums used will include news 
Paper, magazine, business-paper and out 
door advertising. 





Marlboro Cigarette Account to 
Homer McKee Agency 


Phili senate & Company, Ltd., Inc., 
New York, has aqpetated The Homer 
McKee Company, ne., Indianapolis ad- 
vertising agency, to direct the adver 
tising of Marlboro cigarettes. 
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In Philadelphia one paper— 
The Bulletin « 














The high character and tone of 
The Bulletin make it the pre- 
ferred newspaper in nearly 
every Philadelphia home. 


The Philadelphia trading area 
consists of about 550,000 homes. 
And The Bulletin is averaging 
548,952 copies per day! 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 
by concentrating in the newspaper 
ce 
nearly everybody’’ reads— 


Che Ehening Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


New York Office—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago Office—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit Office—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 

San Francisco Office—Slayton Ladue, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
(Copyright 1927, Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press 
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AN 


EDITORIAL ON ADVERTISING 


BY ARTHUR BRISBANE 
Editor of The New York Evening*Journal 


Reprinted from December 9 issue in response to a great demand for copies. 


— 





WILLIAM A. HART 
New President of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers 





Inefficient Efficiency 


It occurs in advertising and 
everything else. Many overdo 
efficiency simply duplicating the 
work of others. * 

There is nothing more im- 
portant to business growth and 
sustained prosperity 
telligent, 
knowing how to present facts 
and WHEN to stop. 

Advertising is 
FESSION. 


Copyright, 1927, New York Evening Journal, Inc 
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than in- 


forceful advertising, 


a PRO- 


Registered U. S. Patent Office. 








Mr. William A. Hart, who was 
elected president of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers at 
their recent meeting in New York, 
speaks of advertising as “a wonder- 
ful tool at the disposal of busi- 
ness.” In his address accepting the 
important post as president of an 
association representing the great- 
est industrial enterprise in America 
he emphasized two points, the im- 
portance of making efficiency 
really EFFICIENT and the import- 
ance in advertising of SINCERITY 
and avoiding exaggerated state- 
ments. 


Mr. Hart quoted Dr. Julius 
Klein, of the Department of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, who 
said, “There is probably greater 
inefficiency among so-called effici- 
ency organizations than any place 
else.” Everything, machinery, edu- 
cation, advertising, government, can 
be made so complicated that half 
the energy is lost in the effort to 
increase efficiency. 


Advertising is the most impor 
ant work, and good advertising is 
the greatest problem of industry 
and commerce, ONCE THE 
GOODS ARE PRODUCED. 

If you HAVE what the people 
want, and they don’t KNOW tha 
you have it, you fail. If you have 
what they want, and know how to 
let them KNOW you have it, fail: 
ure is impossible. 


To produce and assemble what 
the people want is the task of the 
manufacturers and merchants. To 
let the people know that the prod: 
uct is available is the scientific task 
of professional advertising men. 

Every manufacturer knows that 
it is necessary to specialize in pro 
duction and to UNDERSTAND 
principles of production. Every 
merchant knows that it is neces 
sary to understand merchandising. 

More than half the manufactur 
ers and merchants do not yet real: 
ize that advertising is a special, 
INTRICATE, difficult profession 
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requiring intense specialization 
and technical knowledge of many 
kinds. 

Many a business man who would 
not dream of building a chicken 
coop without consulting an archi- 
tect or builder imagines that he 
can build a successful advertising 
campaign for himself. He CAN’T, 
and many failures prove it. 


An advertising man must first 
understand the goods that he ad- 
vertises. He must know WHY peo- 
ple want them, or, in the case of a 
new or improved product, he must 
know how to make them believe 
that they OUGHT to have it for 
their own sake. 

An advertising man must know 
the use of the English language, 
construction of phrases, convinc- 
ing, short, simple use of words. 

Nothing can be more pathetic 
than amateur advertising which 
doesn’t know where to begin or 
when to stop. 


A good advertiser, preparing his 
copy, realizes that he must do with 
every piece of advertising FIVE 
things: 

First, he must make people SEE 
it. 

Second, he must make them 
READ it. 

Third, he must 
UNDERSTAND it. 

Fourth, he must make them BE- 
LIEVE it. 

Fifth, he 
WANT it. 


make them 


must make them 


If the advertisement fails in any 
ONE of these five things it fails in 
all five. 

It takes a trained advertising 
mind to prepare an effective ad- 
vertisement, and business, for its 
own protection and promotion, 
should understand that. 


The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, spending more than 
$200,000,000 a year in giving in- 
formation to the public, is one of 
the greatest forces in building na- 
tional business and prosperity. 

To give people the benefit of 
low prices you must manufacture 
and SELL in quantities. For 
QUANTITY sales that give profit 
to the producer and low prices to 
the buyer are based ON INTELLI- 
GENT ADVERTISING. 


At its recent meeting, when Mr. 
Hart was elected president, the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers 
emphasized the importance of sim- 
plicity and LACK OF EXAGGER- 
ATION in all advertising. 

Advertisers should bear in mind 
the history of the three merchants 
that established themselves on the 
same block. . 

The first advertised “The Great- 
est Store in this City.” 

His competitor next door adver- 
tised “The Greatest Bargains in 
the World.” 

The third, intelligent man, 
claimed “The Best Bargains in 
This Block” and got the business. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 


NEW YORK 


EVENING 


JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


13 llearst Building 
licago, Ill. 


2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
New York City 


General Motors Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
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63% Greater Home Circulation N 
Than Any Other Detroit Newspaper \ 
MERE man may bring home the bacon, but it’s \ 

the lady of the household that dictates its pur- 

chase. And it isn’t just edibles! She not only de- 

cides on the contents of the family cupboard, but 

she also has much—very much—to say about the 

color of Mr. Jones’ tie, and when it comes to the 

children’s clothing, supplies and necessities—well, 

where does Mr. Jones come in any way? pi 








All of which means that if your advertising mes- foes! 
sage is to make the cash register ring in Detroit it 
must be read in the home—in the realm where 
woman dominates. Ese 

Ramee 

That means that your advertising must be in the — 
HOME newspaper—the one medium that goes into 
four out of every five homes where any English 
newspaper is taken. It must appear in the news- prese 
paper that she enjoys reading, the newspaper that quest 
not only gives her the news of the day but helps Ce: 
her in her daily tasks. meth 
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The Detroit News it wa 
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Don’t Let Advertising Rules 
Cramp Your Style 


Revolutionary Oddities of Make-Up, Typography and Art Produce the 
Currently Popular Physicaé Displays 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


[’ is rather generally agreed that 
How a thing is said is quite as 
important as What is said. Adver- 
tising has come to appreciate the 
significance of this, and is daringly 
self-assertive. The same old stories 
and arguments may, of necessity, 
be told, but the manner of their 


who dared. Having _ satisfied 
themselves that something strik- 
ingly unusual must be done, they 
set about convincing the advertiser 
of this important fact. 

If the groundwork material of 
an advertisement is sound and ethi- 
cal and sympathetically keyed to 
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THESE TWO ADVERTISERS HAVE MADE THEIR OWN ADVERTISING LAYOUT RULES, WHICH 
HAVE RESULTED IN ATTRACTIVE AND INTERESTING ADVERTISEMENTS 


presentation to the public is un- 
questionably new. 

Certain rules and regulations, 
methods and ideas, have long pre- 
vailed in the make-up of an ad- 
vertising display. Their influence 
ior many, many years permeated 
almost every campaign. These 
physical fundamentals possessed a 
family sameness. But while such 
advertising may have been of 
sturdy sales stock and workman- 
like, in the matter of its display 
it was rapidly becoming monoto- 
nous. 

rhen came the futuristic pioneers 
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the product and its institution, 
there should, however, be no deep- 
rooted objection to radical, even 
sensational, methods of display. 
For display is the deciding factor 
in reader reaction. It means that 
a certain advertisement will prove 
conspicuously different and there- 
fore be more apt to attract a 
larger audience. That this is an 
essential of advertising will not, 
of course, be questioned. 

“Doing things differently,” in- 
deed, is practically a necessity of 
the modern campaign. Every ad- 
vertising department becomes con- 


? 
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scious, after many years of effort, 
of the sameness of copy and the 
battle to solve this problem con- 
tinues with more vigor than ever. 

Mere novelty of copy and dis- 
tinctive art techniques are no 
longer sufficient, in themselves, to 
provide this noticeably original at- 
mosphere. To an 
appreciable extent, 
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Easier, Quicker, Better; Cleaner 
Woodwork; Prettier Floors: 
Brighter Furniture,” in five crisp 
sections. What is more, this text 
is not hand-drawn; it is in type. 
By the mere expedient of run- 
ning a series of straight lines, 
starting with a mere hair mark 
and terminating 
with a mark quite 
wide, at the bot- 





it is purely physi- 
cal—how the vari- 
ous parts of a 
display are as- 
sembled and dis- 
tributed. The vis- 
ualizer, the artist 
who lays out the 


Gris wrinkles fom your Ss 


If 
YOu wear Sanitary garments only 


w 
hile, You are missing a great convemienct and 


es Breater help to smartness. Kleinert’s Sor 
‘8 Lingerie is designed wo be worn every 447! 
I's daintily made of the best materials and 


immed becomingly; it fits faultlessly beneath 


tom of the display, 
and positioning the 
phrases within 
these lines, at 


changing angles, 
an amazing effect 
is secured. 


advertisements is 
an _ indispensable 
factor in any mod- 
ern advertising 
campaign. 

He takes quite 
obvious copy and 
frankly common- 
place pictures and 
gives them the de- 
sired visual spice 
of daring composi- 
tion. And it is 
often a part of his 
plan to violate old 
rules or break bee, 
away from ideas 
which have long 
been traditional. It 


YOUr tightest frocks. And in addition to g¥i"S 
Yu complete confidence under all circumstances 
these Pretty aprons, bloomers and step-ins — 





hen - 

“Use Of their protective rubber panels 
Prevent the skiet wrinkles which are 90 disas™* 
to 

80d-grooming ... . For years women hav® 
insisting on Kleinert’s Dress Shields ** 
Ow, for worth . 
an the same reason, they find it ple, but so radi- 

to buy genuine Kleinert’s Sanitary G™ 


Thus the physi- 
cal make-up of 
the page  deter- 
mines its unusual 
character, and 
provides concentra- 
tion, not only upon 
the sales __ state- 
ment, but upon the 
name plate, the bot- 
tle and the adver- 
tising character. 

An analysis of 
such arrangements 
as this brings out 
the fact that they 
are singularly sim- 





cally opposed to 


might almost be  s-the name Kleinert's sta™4* = other advertising 
said, as a matter Fr guaranteed protection. forms and prece- 
of fact, that doing a dents, that the 
just this is his —s & eye is immediately 
stock in trade. His G8p Kl ° if5, interested. 
working tools are === “\O<ctke tS 3 The formula, 
often ridiculously therefore, is not 
simple. A DECIDEDLY UNUSUAL ADVERTISE- complex. It con- 
Here is a char- MENT “ae sists of “doing 


acteristic example: 

In a magazine ad- 

vertisement for O-Cedar polish, 
five short statements, a bottle and 
an advertising character are trans- 
formed into one of the novel com- 
positions of recent months. What 
makes it all the more credible and 
interesting is the unsensational 
character of the several component 
parts. The visualizer has not 


asked for novel or hand-drawn 
lettering, areas of tempera or 
poster color. 

The copy is conventional enough: 
“Saves Time, Work and Money; 





things differently.” 

In most instances 
where an advertising layout holds 
this peculiar display lure, it will 
be found that material is plotted 
out in a novel manner and with 
absolute disregard for the rules 
and forms and methods of all that 
has gone before. 

I have never seen before an ad- 
vertisement resembling the latest 
Kleinert’s half-page composition 
plan. In the center of the space, 
a black background is given a 
curved contour, over which a fig- 
ure illustration is sketchily re 
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Be Sure Your 
Advertising 
Goes To The Home 


for a Thorough 
Family Reading! 




















lL INDIANAPOLIS, the only positive way 
that newspaper advertisers may be sure their 
advertisements go to the home and get a full 
and thorough family reading is to concentrate 
their advertising schedules in the INDIAN- 
APOLIS NEWS. 


With the largest daily circulation in Indiana, 
The NEWS has more home-delivered city cir- 
culation than both other Indianapolis dailies 
combined! 


In Indianapolis, newspaper Street Sales serve 
merely the occasional newspaper buyer and 
the hasty headline reader. Such readers are 
of little value to advertisers. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS has less than 4% 
of its city circulation by Street Sales. Both other 
Indianapolis dailies must depend on Street 
Sales for over 20% of their city circulation! 


Exclusive Indianapolis Member, 100,000 Group of American Cities 


j=] The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
) 4904 The Indianapolis Radius 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


. _ DAN A. CARROLL a + SO 
New York: “310 East 42nd St.  ChiC880: 2° Tower Bldg. 


NEWS 1927 Circulation was Largest in NEWS 58-Year History 
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dered in white. Now comes the 
really daring scheme; a liberal 
amount of typography, top and bot- 
tom, follows the curves of the 
central design, although without 
endangering legibility. The aggre- 
gate effect is of an entire typo- 
graphical and pictorial make-up, 
undulated throughout. 
Different. Novel. Un- 
like anything else the 
reader will find in the 
magazine. 

The makers of Bas- 
sick Casters have 
been using a unique 
idea in their displays. 
In one of these, 
swinging outward 
from a picture of the 
caster, was a hand- 
lettered display of the 
phrase: “How easily 
it rolls on Bassicks.” 
It possessed action, 
movement, as if the 
caster had _ written 
that message on the 
paper. But the more 
effective use of the 
same scheme came 
when, in a single col- 
umn, this odd device 
was repeated four 
times, with text and 
illustrations between. 
It formed ar atten- 
tion- compelling pat- 
tern. 

It is startling to 
come upon an adver- 
tisement such as the 
Morton’s Salt layout 
in. which, from a 
tilted container, a 
path of type is sprayed 
downward across the page, so nar- 
row at the mouth of the package 
that only a word or so can 
run, while there are seven or eight 
at the bottom. The type has been 
set in such a way that it is made 
to conform to the downpouring 
path of salt. 

The hinged spout on the pack- 
age is important, therefore this 
typographical stunt is logical, but 
the true importance of the idea is 
to be found in its power instantly 
to halt and interest the eye. It 
is a different set-up, and a com- 
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position which it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to duplicate. 

The possibilities of this novelty 
type-setting may not be generally 
understood. There are few limi- 
tations. Draw a contour, a whim- 
sical shape, in pencil outline, and 
the compositor can follow specifica- 


REMINGTON 
PORTABLE 
STILL LEADS 
The FIELD 


LZ yum oop Go Rextagen Trynater 
tnd fo American workers 
Ferris thet prt peter wah 








Se co a tra & & & 


THIS REMINGTON CHRISTMAS MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENT 
ATTRACTS THE 


EYE INSTANTLY BECAUSE IT IS SC 
“DIFFERENT” 


tions. Moreover, he will do it in 
such a manner that the result is 
not too difficult to read. It is 
largely a matter of wise spacing 
and the “breaking” of words in 
a manner which is not trying to 
the reader. 

There are obvious misconceptions 
relative to arriving at an advertis- 
ing display which will arrest at- 
tention and do it in an unmistak- 
able spirit. The inclination is to 
assume that there must be numer- 
ous artifices of original art tech- 
nique, weird backgrounds and ab- 
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In a day or two history will 
carry 1927 out of the ring, 
and 1928 will stand before 
an audience that would turn 
Tex Rickard green with envy. 


The new champion looks good 
to the experts. Give him a 
big hand. Your money is on 
him, whether you like it or 
not. Get up on your chair 
and tell him you’re for him. 


If he wavers, remember that 
it’s a twelve-round go, and 
plug for him right up to the 
last bell. 


And when history carries 1928 
out of the ring, you’ll turn to 
the chap in the next seat and 
say: ‘‘He was a good guy!”’ 


CHICAE 


A good newspaper 
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A Campaign which 
.. began by putting 





Wu11a4M L. GrnaERT CLoOoK ComMPaNY 


WInsTED, ConnECTICoCT, U.S.A. 


N. F THOMPSON JR. PRESIDENT 


November 19, 1927 
Street & Finney, Inc. 
40 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


We have your letter requesting information about 
the effectiveness of our advertising in the Conde Nast 


Groupe 


Gilbert Color Advertising of Gilbert Color Clock 
in the Conde Nast Group exclusively in 1927 was the begin- 
ning of a thoroughly designed sales campaign to awaken the 
public to a desire for clocks that harmonise with the pre- 
sent day decoration and to deliver something new in clock 
merchandising to the trade. 


We started our campaign using the Conde Nast Pub- 
lications with the very definite purpose in view of reach- 
ing that particular portion of the public who are, so to 
speak, the leaders in taste ani style in their commniiies 
and whose actions are followed by others. 


The result of the campaign is told in a single 
sentence ~ Gilbert is sold outs We are behind in our or- 
ders in spite of increased production facilities which 
have been and are still being added to keep pace with the 


demand. 
Sincerely yours, 


B28 Po 


President. 





‘h#Thompson, Jr-NSA 
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sales beyond production 


eieetiatniiiaina 


STREET & FINNEY 


TAKE THE GUESS OUT OF 


ADVERTISING 


40 WEST 40 
NEW YORK 


val 





Wovember 22, 1927. 


Conde Nast Publications, 
Graybar Building, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


In justice to the Nast Publications, we are 
glad to tell you that we credit much of the success of 
the Gilbert Color Clock sales to the influerice of the 
Nast Group among the style arbiters of the country. 


Gilbert had designed a line of clocks to really 
harmonize with the note of color in modern home decoration. 
We wished to place these strikingly beautiful models before 
@ quality audience, whose purchases would be an endorsement 
of the good taste and desirability of Gilbert Color Clocks. 


After carefully scrutinizing publications with 
@ quality audience, we decided on the Nast Group. Results 
have vindicated our judgment. 


The Gilbert factory is far oversold. This tells 
the story. 


wars, . 


Sincerely 
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Holiday greetings to 
“our gang’’ in the 
national field and 
congratulations on 
the national gain for 
1927 of nearly a 
quarter million lines 


DETROIT TIMES 
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solutely sensational composition 
lines. This, however, is not neces- 
sarily true. Some of the most dis- 
tinctive campaigns have been based 
on an exceedingly simple layout 
pian. Who will deny the power of 
Forhan’s recent series quickly to 
command the reader’s attention, 
although it is no more than a half- 
tone head from a_ photograph, 
across the mouth of which a 
simple strip of white has been 
pasted, at an angle, and containing 
a type-set slogan or phrase? 

In an effort to emphasize the 
famous “57”, Heinz advertising 
plays with numbers with unusual 
results. The disinterested eye is 
won to these arrangements auto- 
matically. 

One advertisement mentions “Fa- 
mous Numbers” and proceeds to 
make a guessing contest of the 
more familiar sayings and phrases 
in which numbers play a lively 
part. Here are some of them: 


4 and 20. 
0-50. 
graces. 

+ score and 10. 

Sweet 16. 

) lives. 

July 4. 

90 and 9. 

Love 40. 

4-leaf clover. 

7 ages. 


These, in themselves, are famil- 
iar to all and form the basis of an 
excellent advertising idea. But see 
how the visualizer has dramatized 
his material in order to create a 
page which dances its way into the 
eye. From the dark blue disc of the 
trade-mark “57”, whirl flashes of 
color, radiating out, pin-wheel 
fashion, and scattering and splin- 
tering in every direction. Upon 
them, these numeral phrases are 
ettered in bright tints. 

In justification of the exceed- 
ingly novel layout and its plan, 

advertiser says: “Famous num- 
bers. How many do you know? 
fferent numbers mean different 
things. Sweet sixteen means love 
d youth. The four-leaf clover 
ans good luck. Six per cent 
ans a good return on your 
mney—and so does 57.” 
An excellent selling idea, fused 
with a daring art layout, here com- 
bine to produce the unusual. 
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To set up a long list of testi- 
monials, in column measure, mount 
them in a layout and then, with ap- 
parent ruthlessness, draw directly 
across this surface a speeding au- 
tomobile, in postery blacks, despite 
the fact that some of the testi- 
monials are destroyed, is another 
example of the revolutionary spirit 
of the modern advertiser who in- 
sists that his displays “jump out 
and grab you,” as this display most 
assuredly does. 

“Doing the unexpected” appears 
to be the advertising maxim of 
the ultra-progressives. And this 
despite advertising traditions of 
yesterday, rules which have held 
good as long as anyone can re- 
member. 

There have been several cam- 
paigns during the last year, built 
on the display principle of a check- 
er-board, with a number of equal 
squares forming the composition, 
type in the white squares, pictures 
in the black ones. Invariably, these 
arrangements halt the vision. Why? 
Because they are unusual, they are 
not to be seen generally and so 
completely kick over the layout 
traces that the public is quick to 
see the added measure or novelty 
in display. 

Say things along original lines, 
search for unique and character- 
istic art, but above all else, be cer- 
tain that a visualizer is set to work 
assembling these parts in such a 
manner as to make them animate 
with novelty. 

And let tradition “go hang!” 


A. J. Rotty with St. Louis 
Agency 
A. J. Rotty has been made an account 
executive of Brockland & Moore, Inc., 
St. Louis advertising agency. He was 
recently St. Louis representative for 
Walton & Spencer, Chicago. 


W. J. Ehlman Appointed by 
National Candy Company 


Waldo J. Ehlman has been made 
manager of sales promotion of the 
National Candy Company, St. Louis. 











New Commercial Art Studio 
at Grand Rapids 


Fred Whincap and Associates, Inc., is 
the name of a new advertising art 
studio started at Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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Is the Automobile to Blame for 


Hit-and-Run 


Salesmanship P 


This Salesman Left His Automobile at Home and Increased His Volume 
27 Per Cent in Twelve Months, Because He Took Time to 
Sell Service as Well as Merchandise 


By an Automotive Equipment Salesman 


Te automobile has long been 
heralded as a boon to the 
traveling salesman—and it prob- 
ably is—but I’m not so sure. 

Of course, the flivver helps us 
dodge corned beef and cabbage at 
the village hotel with its populated 
bed and creaking springs. To be 
sure, many of the boys can step 
on the gas and get home to friend 
wife on Thurs- 


wasn’t due for several hours and 
often for a whole day. _Even ii 
he were busy, he knew I was there 
for at least a couple of hours, 
and felt obligated to look and 
listen. Also, he knew I would 
help him trim windows, arrange 
counter displays, and often wait 
on customers during a rush. I used 
to get a real wallop out of that, 
for it gave me 





day afternoon— 
with two days of 
the week on the 


golf links. But 
what about the 
order book? 


About a year 
ago I asked my- 
self that question 
—with a 27 per 
cent increase in 
sales volume as 
a result. You bet 
I'll put up with 
hostile bed-part- 
ners and “ham 


use of his car 


salesman can’t 


Is it possible that the sales- 
man’s car is in many cases a 
deterrent to sales? This sales- 
man found that it was for him 
—his sales have increased 27 
per cent since he abandoned the 


But has his company benefited 
by this move? 


territory as he did with a car; 
has it been necessary for the 
company to put on another 
salesman or is it satisfied to 
have fewer and better dealers? 


an opportunity to 
push my own 
lines and get the 
public reaction. I 
used to get siz- 
able orders in 
those days. No 
hand - to - mouth 
buying, because I 
didn’t get around 
so often. Then 
again I could be 
of real assistance 
to the merchant 
occasionally, for 
I knew his busi- 


for selling. 


Naturally, the 
cover so large a 


and” when it These are some questions | hess from the in- 
makes such a that need paca wie 2 before 4 | side out. Some- 
difference in my sales manager decides to junk times I even 





bank account! 


all of his salesmen’s cars. 





helped him un- 





About twelve 
months ago I decided to park my 
car in the garage and start out 
through the territory via train, bus 
or what have you, as we used to 
do in the good old days before 
anybody ever heard of Henry 
Ford. I was curious to find out 
if it made any difference. I sus- 
pected that it would—and now I 
know. 

I remembered the time when I 
sold a line of hardware, and had 
to depend on everything else but 
gasoline for transportation. It was 
quite an event with a merchant 
when I leisurely unpacked’ my 
cases to show him our newest 
lines. He had lots of time and 
so did I for usually the next train 


tangle some ac- 
counting problems—if the train 
wasn’t due. ; 

But when I began to make the 
swing around the circle in my car, 
things seemed to change. I was 
always in a hurry to get some- 
where—perhaps to a fine hotel up 
the line. Also my customers be 
came affected with the “hurry- 
up itch.” “Too busy to talk to you 
today, Bill. You'll be around next 
week and I’ll give you an order.” 

Next week I found that my 
competitor had beaten me to it. 

No time to trim windows, or 
demonstrate my line. In fact, it 
seemed that the merchant wasn’t 
expecting it. I’m selling automo 
tive equipment and supplies now, 

34 
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Color-Gravure 


"THE outstanding suc- 
cess of the Color- 
Gravure Section of THE 
SUNDAY WORLD has 
attracted nation-wide at- 
tention on the part of 
those advertisers whose 
copy or product lend 
themselves to color rep- 
resentation. 


Already the advance or- 
ders for 1928 are 60% of 
the entire volume pub- 
lished during the year 
just closing. 


—Only a very few color 
positions remain open 
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and they need lots of demonstrat- 
ing, for new wrinkles and devices 
are coming out all the time, and 
it is difficult to paint a word pic- 
ture that will give the dealer an 
adequate conception of what they 
are all about and how they work, 
and what they will do, etc. But 
that, of course, takes time. More 
than likely the motor is still run- 
ning outside, and surely the dealer 
doesn’t expect a salesman to say 
much more than “hello” and 
“goodbye,” under those circum- 
stances. 

Personally I never sinned 
against the rules of selling to the 
extent of letting my motor run 
in fuil view of a prospective cus- 
tomer, but I’ve seen salesmen do 
that very thing a lot of times. 
And they wonder why they are 
losing the business and friendly 
contact with dealers. 

It’s easy for the dealer to pass 
out a “too-busy” alibi when he 
sees that the salesman is so 
anxious to keep going that he burns 
twenty-five cents worth of gasoline 
in an idling motor, so he can 
throw in the clutch and be off at 
a jump. But that kind of enter- 
prise doesn’t knock down big 
orders, or help the dealer move 
stock off his shelves. 

Of course, there is no necessity 
for a salesman who drives a car 
to rush away from good business 
—but it’s a great temptation. At 
least it was in my case. I always 
aimed to be within driving dis- 
tance of a bath tub and a dinner 
a la carte, and that often meant 
staying out of the sticks, and pass- 
ing up some good prospects until 
a more opportune time. But I 
found that a competitor’s schedule 
had worked to his advantage and 
my loss, in the meantime. 

So I left my car in the garage 
one Monday morning and started 
out via railroad. It was my inten- 
tion to advertise that fact to every 
one of my customers as a warn- 
ing that I expected to stick around 
until the next train or motor 
coach came along. I got back 
into my old swing—trimming win- 
dows, fixing up shelves, passing 
out selling tips, waiting on cus- 
tomers. Sometimes I had time to 
put on a pair of overalls and in- 
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stall an accessory on a customer’: 
car. If the shop equipment tha: 
I had sold the dealer wasn't hit 
ting on all six, I would tune i: 
up. This made friends for mysel| 
and the house. 

It wasn’t long before I notice: 

that my order k began to fil 
uo faster than it did in the day 
of hit-and-run salesmanship. My) 
lines were right out in the fron: 
row, because I put them there, and 
the boss didn’t move ’em back be 
cause I made myself useful about 
the place. I can do this without 
obviously displaying a selfish mo 
tive, for I always have an alibi in 
waiting for transportation. 
_ I believe that success in selling 
is based on only two very ele 
mental principles—confidence and 
service. The dealer is not com- 
pelled to buy my merchandise and 
that puts me on my toes to serve 
him a little better than my com- 
petitor. I sell service and throw 
the accessories in on the deal. 

_[ never consider my merchan 
dise sold until it is in the hands 
of the consumer. Moving thx 
goods from the dealer’s shelves is 
sometimes a harder job than put- 
ting them there. However, it helps 
a lot if the dealer calls you “Bill” 
and you call him “Charlie.” Di- 
recting the dealer’s sales policy, 
arranging his stock attractively— 
in other words, telling him how to 
run his business, requires tact and 
diplomacy, but if you make him 
feel that you are both working 
toward the same end, more profits 
to him, it can be done without 
stepping on his corns. 


SELLING TAKES TIME 


However, it takes more time 
than the average motoring sales 
man is willing to give. I may not 
get over the ground as fast, or 
cover as much territory, but my 27 
per cent increase in sales volume 
tells me that it is better to have 
fewer dealers that really sell my 
line in volume than a multitude of 
merchants who place small orders, 
just to get rid of me on a busy 


t’s good and well to place a 
rack of bumpers on the dealer's 
floor, but it’s more important to 
tell the dealer all about it—why 
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New Orleans Comes Through 
With Flying Colors! 


No one, least of all those mostly concerned with the 
prosperity of the South’s greatest market, can deny that 
New Orleans was confronted with an unusual and 
unprecedented handicap in the past year. While it was 
also. true that distance and comparative unfamiliarity 
with the actual circumstances and results of the 1927 
flood in the lower Mississippi valley undoubtedly lent 
a more formidable appearance to the situation, it was, 
nevertheless, a handicap. 

And that in addition to 1927’s general anticlimatic trend! 
But, New Orleans came through with flying colors! Sales 
volumes for New Orleans do not suffer by comparison 
with those of other markets, and have done better than 
most to live up to the quotas named in the closing months 
of 1926 amid that peak year’s roseate records. 

Bank debits in New Orleans for the six weeks of Novem- 
ber and part of December show an increase of nearly 
$2,000 000 for each banking day over the corresponding 
days of last year. 

To one who knows the Southern markets those figures 
are assurance of 1928’s prosperity, for November and 
December records in New Orleans are the unfailing 
barometer of the months to come. 

The advertising of New Orleans merchants for the year will show 
a surprising increase over 1926. Times-Picayune circulation, city 
and market radius, continues its steady advance. 


New Orleans and tts dominant selling me- 
dium must head your Southern list in 1928 


Che Cimes-Picayune 


(NU In New Spl W 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Momber Associated Press 
Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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—and 1928 Will Be 
Even Better 


Substantial gains and increased strength have been 
pronounced in every department of this newspaper. 
Our increased circulation—now over 160,000—is the 
result, not of spectacular sales methods, but a steadily 
growing appreciation of TIMES-STAR’S editorial 
excellence—a solid foundation on which we are con- 
stantly building and growing. 














Advertisers who know the facts in Cincinnati, realize 
this increased influence and dominance of the TIMES- 
STAR—and by their use of the TIMES-STAR’S col- 
umns have increased the TIMES-STAR’S lead in display 
advertising by millions of lines over al] other Cincinnati 
papers—in our six days a week, to the second paper’s 
seven ! 


The swing of preference to the TIMES-STAR has been 
especially evident among RADIO and AUTOMOTIVE 
advertisers. TIMES-STAR’S gains over other papers in 
these classes have been truly impressive as well as in all 
classifications where a check of results is possible. 










To our hundreds of thousands of friends and readers 
on one side, and to those reputable manufacturers 
whose advertising has contributed so much to our suc- 
cess, on the other—TIMES-STAR extends sincere 
wishes and a sound hope of 


A Glad, Happy, 


Prosperous New Year! 


TIMES-STAR 


100,000 Group of American Cities 
C.H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Western Representative: 
KELLOGG M, PATTERSON Phone Central 5065 
904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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HICAGO has growing pains. Articulate 

ones. Hear the throb, the clangor, the 
bustle of her building. There is no room 
in this restless, spreading metropolis for 
archaic custom. Especially is there no 
room for antiquated advertising methods. 
Chicago’s prodigious morning market is 
completely covered by its two morning 
newspapers. The Herald and Examiner 
penetrates to the farthest fringe of 
Chicago’s rich trading area. It has a million 
readers daily and over three million on 
Sunday . . . the second largest morning 
circulation in America. And an indispen- 
sable part of the morning coverage plan, 
at the lowest proportionate rate in Chicago. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD anpD EXAMINER 


November Averages: Daily, 403,205; Sunday, 1,146,400 


National Advertising Manager — J. T. McGIVERAN, JR. 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEVER 
285 Madison Avenue 625-6 Hearst Bidg. 
New York San Francisco 
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this bumper is better than a com- 
vas ng line, to give the dealer 
some ammunition to meet the cus- 
tomer who is shopping around. I 
find it pays to take time to resell 
merchandise to the dealer after 
the order has been delivered. It 
also takes time to help the dealer 
trim his windows and show cases, 
hel) him write advertising copy, 
go over his financial statement 
and balance sheet, to advise in 
budgeting his expenses—but such 
endeavor in behalf of the dealer 
outweighs any sales talk that I 
might make. 

In fact, I have gone so far as 
to carry a can of polish with me, 
and, as I made my _ rounds, 
polished up the nickel bumpers in 
stock to enhance their attraction 
to prospective customers. It per- 
hans isn’t necessary for me to dis- 
guise my interest in merchandise 
already sold, or other services 
about the place, by the plea that I 
might just as well be doing some- 
thing while waiting for the train 
or bus; no doubt the dealer would 
appreciate it just as much or more 
if | had a car waiting outside. But 
it’s such a temptation to jump 
wa ) the seat as soon as the order 

1as been made out—or at the least 

en of sales resistance. Distant 
pores always look greener to 
the salesman. 

At one time I used to dodge 
= country hotel. Now I find the 

n keeper a real help to me, de- 
te the discomforts he has to 
fier. He knows everybody by 
his or her first name. He knows 
the men whom I expect to deal 
with and is not unwilling to give 
me every assistance, in return for 
my patronage. If I’m looking for 
dealer in a new town to carry 
r lines, it’s a safe bet that the 
tel proprietor can steer me to 
right party. Often this man 
1 give me some live retail pros- 
ts for my line, and I can thus 
erview these people and make 
few preliminary sales via the 
prospective dealer. The latter gen- 
erally shows real interest in my 
rchandise when I show him 
some real orders right in his own 
mmunity and among his own 
customers. 
Consequently it’s not a race with 
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me from morning till night to get 
to a lavish hostlery. I’m in’ no 
particular hurry to get anywhere, 
and so I leave my car at home. 

My boss isn’t a bit worried 
about the fact that I’ve slowed up 
my schedule, and my wife is con- 
tent to see less of me, for when 
I arrive I bring home the bacon. 


Jewel Tea Found Smaller 
Packages Hurt Sales 


Jewet Tea Co., Inc. 
Curicaco 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read the story of the recent 
experience of the Underwood Company 
that appeared in the December 1 issue 
of Printers’ Inx, under the caption 
“Adapting the Package to Present-Day 
Conditions.” 

Our experience in the study and 
adaptation of packages to our trade does 
not om a with that of the Under- 
wood people. In our direct-to-consumer 
method of distribution, we govern the 
size of package unit by our schedule 
of service, that is, the contents are 
suffeient to meet the needs of the 
average family for the periods which 
lapse between our calls to the cus- 
tomer’s home. 

In our experience, we attempted to 
cut the size of our present package 
with the hope of reaching an undeveloped 
market, thus stimulating sales, but the 
results were not pon Bao If we 
were distributing through the usual 
channels, thus catering to the apart- 
ment dwellers, I don’t doubt that pack- 
aging of one product in a carton that 
meets the changing mode of living in 
population centers, would result in a 
similar experience as in the case of 
the Underwood company. 

Of course, there are many factors 
involved, such as, nature of the product, 
channels of distribution, kind of mar- 
kets that influence and decide whether 
the package can expediently and _ profit- 
ably be adapted to the changes that are 
constantly taking place in our present 
economic life. 

Jewet Tea Co., Inc. 
oO. WESTPHAL, 
Vice-President. 





Comrie Agency Appoints 
Jerome E. Masek 


Jerome E. Masek, formerly produc- 
tion manager of Critchfield & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, is now with 
the Frank M. Comrie Company, of Chi- 
cago, in the same capacity. 





Kitchen Tool Account to Utica 
Agency 

The A. & J. es Company, 

oe meagre By » pincer Ben of 

kitchen tools, has appointed Moser & 


Cotins, Utica, N. Y., advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 














Advertising Appropriations as ; 
Business Index — 


1¥0 the Plans of Industrial Leaders Offer Another Method of Forecasting? 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE question suggested in the 
article entitled: “Advertising 
Appropriations for 1928,” which ap- 
peared in last week’s issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK, on the value of the adver- 
tising appropriation as a bysiness 
index, has caused a sharp difference 
of opinion. If all appropriations 
were made for the same reason and 
on the same basis, a real index might 
be possible, many manufacturers 
say, but a greater number main- 
tain that since advertising appro- 
priations show a cross section of 
the plans men are making now to 
sell goods in the future, they indi- 
cate a measure of business confi- 
dence and knowledge of markets 
which must be considered in any 
forecast of the year just ahead. 
As was pointed out in the pre- 
vious article, there are at least 
eleven ways of fixing the adver- 
tising appropriation. Lowell W. 
Shields, vice-president of the Hic- 
kok Manufacturing Company, sums 
up one or two of these methods 
and seriously doubts, because of 
the difference in fixing appropria- 
tions, their value as an index. He 
says: 


I rather question the accuracy of a 
forecast of business conditions based on 
advertising appropriations, for the rea- 
son that so many different methods are 
followed in laying out budgets. I know 
of one organization, and there are 
doubtless many more; which bases its 
appropriations for the coming year on 


its sales during the present twelve 
months. 
Some automobile concerns, I under- 


stand, establish a certain amount per 
car to be used for advertising. Of 
course, their production schedules are 
based on their 7 a of what their 
sales are to be, if it becomes neces- 
sary to cut the production schedule, the 
advertising schedule is presumably’ cut 
in proportion. Still others follow the 
rule that when business is apparently 
not good more effort is necessary to get 
it and increase their appropriation ac- 
cordingly, and then also there are un- 

oubtediy many concerns which base their 
outlay purely », © — ——- in their 
own industry. method is a 
combination of F . “first and last plans 
mentioned above. 





A certain amount appropriated 
on each unit of sales is, as Mr. 
Shields suggests, a general method 
in fixing appropriations. There 
is also a growing tendency, men- 
tioned later, to budget advertising 
appropriations in accordance with 
a business forecast of the year 
ahead. While many advertisers 
still base appropriations on sales 
for the twelve months just past, an 
increasing number are basing them 
upon the volume and value of the 
business they may- reasonably ex- 
pect to do a year in advance. 

H. Upson, Jr., of The Up- 
son Company, agrees with Mr. 
Shields. He writes as follows: 


I would not say that increased adver- 
tising appropriations necessarily reflected 
a belief in better business. any far- 
seeing executives increase their ad\ - 


tising a propriations as indications p 
to a falling off in business. In po 
words, many manufacturers, including 


ourselves, increase appropriations as 
business shows a tendency to diminish. 
I think it is generally conceded that 
enlarged advertising gets better atten- 
tion value as other manufacturers seck 
to curtail their advertising to conform 
to actual sales volume. It is our belief 
that the more common indices or bar- 
ometers of trade are a more reliable 
basis of forecasting business than the 
volume of advertising. Many manufac- 
turers let their advertising appropria- 
tions follow their sales volume and 
profits rather than anticipate them. 

_ On the other hand, F. A. Hard- 
ing, of the William Underwood 
Company, sums up the views of 
several other manufacturers when 
he says: “I should not be inclined 
to. regard appropriations as any- 
thing but a very general method 
of forecasting business conditions. 
While some large advertisers usu- 
ally increase their advertising in 
good times, others use an increased 
amount of advertising as the means 
of counteracting adverse condi- 
tions.” 

Theoretically, a business man 
should invest more money in ad- 
vertising when future business does 
not appear promising. There are 

, 
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win" a 
A Huge Market 
Has Shifted 


LORIDA today, and for months to come, is a 

great concentration point for people—for con- 
sumers. Thousands are here and enroute from every 
point of che compass, from every state in the nation 
and every province in Canada. 

Housewives from the middle west rub shoulders 
at the grocery with others from the Atlantic sea- 
board; the man from lowa exchanges greetings with 
the man from Maine as they stand at the haber- 
dasher’s counter. 

What an advertising opportunity! 


In no other place, at no such economy can you group 
such a cross-section of buying humanity. 


Your schedule in The Florida Times-Union reaches alike 
the family from the western wheat fields and that from the 
manufacturing districts of the east. At one time you reach a 
truly North American audience. And— 


Besides dominating local coverage you 
gain “‘state paper” influence through 


The Florida Cimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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some executives who, like Mr. Up- 
son, increase appropriations when 
indications point to a falling off. 
The Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany is one which has long been 
noted for its policy of laying aside 
a fund in good years to be used in 
bad times for advertising a new 
specialty worked out in advance 
as a protection against a coming 
slump in general business. The 
thought suggested by Mr. Upson 
is the one most usually voiced 
against the value of an increased 
advertising appropriation as a fore- 
casting index. Without attempt- 
ing to minimize the obvious truth 
of this objection, it is of interest 
to note that less than 5 per cent of 
the 175 advertisers who answered 
the Printers’ INK questions indi- 
cated that they increased adver- 
tising appropriations when times 
looked bad. There is something 
psychological about appropriating 
an increased sum under these cir- 
cumstances for any purpose. The 
great majority still seem to oper- 
ate on the perhaps illogical, but 
very natural policy, of retrench- 
ing temporarily when the ordinary 
barometers of business indicate a 
falling off. 

The other point of view is given 
by M. T. Rogers, president of the 
Burton & Rogers Manufacturing 
Company, who makes the points 
which follow: 


My own feeling is that if it is pos- 
sible to get an indication of what ad- 
vertising appropriations will be for 1928 
this is a pretty good index of how busi- 
ness men feel. I have subscribed to 
various reports and business services 
during the last few years and have read 
the - &- more or less conscientiously, 
but I must confess that I haven’t really 
been able to trace any very definite 
results to them. 

I find that we have to be guided very 
largely by what we know of our own 
business in the way of general fluctua- 
tions, etc., and, while of course our 
business is affected by general business 
conditions, still because of the fact that 
we are in the service end of keeping 
some twenty million automobiles operat- 
ing, I don’t think we are affected quite 
as much as some others. Certainly I, 
ange 6 am very much interested to 
now what leading business men are 


planning in the way of advertising cam- 
0 


paigns for 1928, because when they lay 
out budgets of ‘this sort they are back- 
ing up their judgment with their own 
money rather than making predictions 
on a basis that may or may not 
accurate. 
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Many a man will read the mos 
carefully worked out forecast 
sheet and then reverse its pre 
tions if something in his own 
mediate market doesn’t seem pr. 
ising, or if a group of his fri 
at a luncheon table give him the 
“low down” on what they see | 
ahead in their own businesses. 
know just what a large group 
business leaders are planning to d 
in the way of advertising to 
more business after they have care- 
fully considered factors familiar 
to each of them, strikes Mr. Rogers 
as helpful and he strikes a general 
note when he emphasizes the fact 
that these men are backing their 
judgment of the future with their 
own money. 

Otto Y. Schnering, president of 
the Curtiss Candy Company, says: 


I feel that advertising appropriat 
figures are a better indication o fut ire 
business than production figures. . 

would class an advertising e ropriati: 
more in line with the U. teel book- 
ings. have great L#, 9. in the 
future or I would not advocate an 
crease in our advertising appropriation. 


M. G. Bennett, general manager 
of Samuel Cabot, Inc., takes a 
totally different view ” when, in 
speaking of advertising ‘appropria- 
tions as a possible index to the 
future, he says: 


It is not a safe basis because many 
new and important advertising cam 
paigns may be launched simultaneously 
that are based on not an_ increased 
market but on taking away from other 
manufacturers, a large portion of the 
present market. 


A manufacturer who has heard 
from his salesmen, his distribu- 
tors and other sources that busi- 
ness is not going to be particularly 
good, is a brave individual if he 
then immediately orders an increase 
in his advertising appropriation. 
It would be logical to do so but it 
isn’t usual. Most of the 53.7 per 
cent who in reply to the PRINTERS’ 
INK questionnaire say they will 
increase their advertising appro 
priations said also that business 
looked promising. Most of the 39 
per cent who will spend the same 
this year as last indicated the same 
feeling. Here we have more than 
150 national and industrial adver- 
tisers who have looked into 1928 
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SELLING SATISFACTION 
a 


We are not merely selling 
printing. Of course we produce 
printing — as do all printing 
concerns— but this is not what 
we sell. We sell satisfaction. 


» If you are satisfied with your 
present printer—stay with 
him. If you are not satisfied 
with him, then you had better 
come to us. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
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The 
American Weekly 


ANNOUNCES 


a new page rate! 


ISTORY is filled with mir- 

rors for stubbornness. Down 
the ages, men have spited their 
pockets to indulge in snap judg- 
ment and prejudice. 

So the Sibyl continues to sell 
her tenth book for the price at 
which she originally offered the 
entire ten. 

And for ten years the Ameri- 
can Weekly has gradually sold 
space to former critics of its 
editorial and circulation policy, 
at advances that now total ten 
thousand dollars per page. 

Advertisers who have suc- 
cessively protested each “pro- 
hibitive” rate rise are advised 
that the publication is now clos- 
ing the heaviest contracts of 
record. 

They are also informed that 
no.further orders will be rated 
under $16,000 per color page. 

The average manufacturer 
will wince at the price, because 
his experience cannot visualize 
the immensity and promotion 
force of a five million edition. 

He has never bought readers 
in such intensified blocs. 

He still follows the discredited 


formula of map coverage at the 
expense of thoroughness. 

His campaigns wander helter- 
skelter from Painted Post to 
Tillamook. 

They dribble into ten thou- 
sand townlets that absorb only 
the crudest necessities. And 
meander along buy-ways whose 
trading facilities are restricted 
to mail boxes and catalogues. 

There’s where millions of net 
rated A, B. C. circulation lands. 

That’s how incalculable quan- 
tities of R. F. D. and club sub- 
scriptions are smatter-scattered. 

And it somewhat explains the 
process of extracting red figures 
from printer’s ink. 

The American Weekly suffers 
no such leakages. 

Its circulation is engineered 
to deliver one hundred per cent 
at productive energy. 

It sticks to definite objectives. 

Its selective and controlled 
newsdealer distribution, at ten 
and fifteen cents per copy, is 
entirely concentrated at strategic 
consumption points. 

American Weekly families are 
metropolitan and small city folk. 
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Their five million collective 
incomes are the \standbys of 
prosperity and stability. 

They spend a billion dollars 
a month—forty million a day. 

Their purses have mo vaca- 
tions or seasons, 

They deny themselves no in- 
dulgences, luxuries or whims. 


They change clothes with the, 


the 
latest 


fashion—cosmetics with 
vogue— cars with the 
model. 

Two-thirds of the great de- 

partment stores, three-fourths of 
store chain units are massed in 
these fifteen hub territories. 
' The merchants of American 
Weeklydom are tonnage and 
carload users —repeaters, not 
samplers. Limitless local out- 
let permits them to carry full 
assortments and _ continuously 
freshened stocks. 

These are the easiest reached 
and sustained markets in the 
United States. 

But they can’t be carried by 
pop-gun assault or held at pinch- 
penny expense. 

Every product that invades 
them must prepare to grapple 
with the prestige of rapidly 


THE 


Cheoletion 
in the World 


strengthening house brands and 
meet dealer publicity, space with 
space. _ 

It’s a big game and worth a 
big candle. 

And American Weekly is the 
one—the only medium that can 
crash through the _ counter- 
resistance of aggressive local 
concerns, growingly determined 
to mould and control the confi- 
dence of their own publics. 

But every establishment must 
finally, submit to the overwhelm- 
ing demand inspired by vivid 
color posters, compelling the at- 
tention of twenty-five million 
regular readers. 

Heavy duplication and a much 
higher aggregate cost advise 
against any possible combina- 
tion of smaller national publi- 
cations attempting the same task. 

The American Weekly does 
its specialized job far better— 
and for far less. 

Its saturating and dominating 
power must compel the attention 
of all fair-minded and analytical 
budgets. 

Sixteen thousand dollars per 
page for half the retail purchas- 
ing capacity of the nation. 


MERICAN 
WEEKLY 


A. J. Kobler, Pres 


Read by 5,000,000 families every week 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices: 


Wriciey Buipe. 5 WintHROP SouarRE 
Curcaco Boston 
11-250 Generat Morors Biope. 
Detroit 


2 1927 by American Weekly, Inc. 
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Announcing 


the Appointment 
of 


FRANKLIN C. WHEELER 


in Charge of 


Automotive Advertising . 


Chicago hi 
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A good newspaper _ 
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prospects and find them cheerful. 
(hey are men in widely separated 
nes of industry. Their views may 
ot be correct but they do seem to 
ffer another straw, at least as re- 
able as other more common 
methods of forecasting. 

Thus the head of one of the 
irgest companies in America, who 
does not wish his name quoted, says 
that all personal and individual 
onditions upon which advertising 
appropriations are based, may be 
disregarded as factors adversely 
iffecting the value of these figures 
s a business guide, if the survey 
is sufficiently broad. He does not 
agree that merely because certain 
appropriations are based upon com- 
petitive costs this nullifies the value 
f a broad general viewpoint of 
three or four hundred manufac- 
turers planning their next year’s 
sales. 

J. H. McNab, of the Bell & 
Howell Company, which is contem- 
plating a 25 per cent increase, 
thinks that advertising appropria- 
tions offer a decidedly interesting 
index to what business is going to 
be like several months hence. 

A maker of silverware says that 
1e considers advertising appropria- 
tion figures of a large group of 
manufacturers a better indication 
of the courage with which men 
face the future than pig iron pro- 
duction or other more commonly 
accepted indices. 

Many a man who buys raw ma- 
terial to take care of anticipated 
production requirements may have 
his plans blasted by a sudden un- 
expected turn. Pig iron has been 
known to be unused in such con- 
ditions. An advertising appropria- 
tion differs from raw material in 
that it is valuable even if a bad 
turn does come. Cases have been 
nown where an uncancellable ad- 
ertising contract has, very much 
o his surprise, helped a manufac- 
urer who wanted to cancel it when 
e saw a cloud on the horizon. 

Sales estimated a year in advance 
‘orm the starting point of the Pos- 
um budget plan, described in full 
n Printers’ INK MontTHty for 
September, 1925. The sales de- 


partment forecast is submitted to 
he production and financial divi- 
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sions of the company for revision 
and approval. Ever since 1924, the 
company has worked on such a 
budget plan, based on past per- 
formance, present sales conditions 
and future possibilities. 

The monthly expectancy for each 
product is divided among the sales 
districts of the company and the 
total for each product for each 
of the six districts is then split 
into sixty territories. Forecast 
sales-volume figures are always 
subject to readjustments and these 
readjustments on monthly volume 
expectancy enable the company to 
get its products to consumers in 
fresh condition and to secure year- 
round full capacity employment of 
its manufacturing resources. In 
this company, a decision must be 
made at the beginning of a fiscal 
year on how much will be spent 
to secure sales so that sales may 
be carefully synchronized with pro- 
duction. There are classifications 
fer general advertising to the con- 
sumer, to the trade, selling expense, 
all split into separate items. The 
opinion of the head of a company 
which operates on so carefully 
planned a budget is worthy of spe- 
cial consideration. 

C. M. Chester, Jr., president of 
the Postum Company, tells Print- 
ERS’ INK: 

I am very much of the opinion that 
advertising appropriation figures have a 
decided bearing on future conditions. 
Certainly the optimism which is behind 
the enormous eee oing into 
advertising must find its reflection in 


increased confidence in the business 
world, 


The knowledge that leaders in 
various lines of industry are mak- 
ing plans to go after the business 
they see waiting for them by in- 
creasing their advertising invest- 
ments, has a tendency to keep other 
men on their toes looking ahead. 
That is the angle taken by Thomas 
J. Grace, sales manager of the 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries Companies, 
who says: 

It is our firm belief that advertising 
appropriation figures do really indicate 
actual future plans, and should be taken 
into consideration in forecasting gen- 
eral business conditions. We also feel 
that when information of this nature 


is broadcast beforehand it not only 
has a good effect but actually creates 
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ideas of optimism which in themselves 
are always helpful. 


A prominent Chicago railway ex- 
ecutive sums up the views of sev- 
eral other railroad men when he 
says: “We believe that advertising 
appropriation figures indicate a de- 
gree of hope with which executives 
face the future, and may be ac- 
cepted, therefore, as one of the 
factors in forecasting business con- 
ditions.” 

Opposed to these views is that 
of one of our largest advertisers, 
who tells us he has often had 
trouble in making an advertising 
appropriation stick. He says: “I 
am under the impression that a 
great many executives face the 
future bravely on January 1 when 
considering their appropriations, 
but if business does not start to 
break by June the courage they had 
on the first of the year evaporates 
rapidly and it is necessary to 
change the appropriation figures to 
meet the then existing state of 
courage. This may and I know 
does happen three or even more 
times during the year very often.” 

But isn’t that true of almost any 
index? Carloading figures are re- 
vised continually during the year 
as shippers meet to discuss plans. 
Every department of a business 
operating on a budget plan revises 
plans and estimates from month to 
month. Every thirty days is a new 
jumping-off place. A new look at 
the advertising appropriation every 
three months to see if it is per- 
forming its function properly 
doesn’t seem too frequent. 

R. D. H. Vroom, secretary of 
the H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 
says that his company does not 
judge the future on any such in- 
dex as pig iron production, but on 
“general conditions of the country, 
advice of salesmen, and advice of 
our customers.” 

We get a look behind the scenes 
in perhaps one hundred different 
industries when a survey is made 
of almost two hundred advertising 
appropriations, as was done in this 
case. We have the benefit of what 
one man sees ahead for radio, an- 
other for shingles, and another for 
coffee. Maxwell House is a brand 
name for the latter made famous 
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by consistent, continuous and large 
space advertising. Starting almost 
from scratch, this aggressive or- 
ganization has taken a leading po- 
sition in its industry largely 
through the broad vision, fore- 
sight and courage of its executives. 
It is interesting, therefore, when 
R. S. Cheek of the company says: 
_ We believe that advertising appropria- 
tion figures offer as good a method of 
forecasting business conditions as any 
other, and that these appropriations play 
a large part in creating new business, 
as well as keeping the old business up 
to average proportions. 


A decidedly interesting view- 
point on the subject is given by 
R. P. Stoddard, secretary and man- 
ager of The Common Brick Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Manufac- 
turers, economists, bankers and 
other forecasters almost always 
use building volume as one of their 
indices by which to forecast busi- 
ness. Yet Mr. Stoddard says this: 


While we expect a slight falling off in 
building volume, we believe that an 
adequate advertising campaign will show 
increases for common brick. This old 
material has been gaining prestige and 
acceptance rapidly. The ball is rolling 
and we are trying to give it an extra 
kick if possible. 


The president of one of the larg- 
est food product companies in 
America says: “We believe that 
the size of the advertising appro- 
priation is bound to indicate the 
judgment of the corporation as to 
the future.” 

No less than five executives in 
companies which have long been 
noted as careful planners of pro- 
duction and who operate on a bud- 
get system, take the viewpoint that 
advertising appropriations, while 
not accurate, are certainly contribu- 
tory indices. 

James E. Holbrook, of the Par- 
affine Company says: “I consider 
advertising one of the best indi- 
cations of business trends,” while 
W. T. Woodward, of the H. W. 
Gossard Company, calls the ad- 
vertising appropriation “the rea- 
sonable expectation of business 
men” rather than a forecast of 
actual conditions. 

The president of a large manu- 
facturing company on the Pacific 
Coast speaks both for himself and 
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for several other manufacturers 
who agree with him when he says: 


I do not believe that advertising ap- 
ropriation figures nor any other index 
ecessarily is a good forecast of future 
usiness conditions. In Oregon and 
\Vashington, for instance, the condition 
f the lumber market has much to do 
ith general business conditions. While 
n the Central and Eastern parts of this 
listrict the fruit and wheat crops are 
1 factor. This year the salmon industry 
ustained quite a setback in Alaska. So 
t is my conclusion that there is no iron- 
lad rule governing a correct forecast 
f business for the whole country and 
t has to be viewed more according to 
irge sections of it. The South might 
e suffering from a bad cotton situation 
which should not make any material 
lifference to us in the Pacific North- 
west. 


The largest advertiser in a great 
industry who does not wish to be 
quoted by name, says: 


The whole question depends upon the 
manner in which the company fixes upon 
its appropriation for the year ahead. If 
1 sufhciently large number of concerns 
f long experience in advertising which 
fixed their appropriations on a budget 
basis were considered, and percentages 
f increase shown, we believe a va-uable 
index would be made available. 

In our own case we fix our appro- 
priation for the coming year in this 
manner. We look back at our business 
for the last three years, its volume, its 
profits, in relation to advertising expen- 
diture. We then carefully examine into 
all conditions which may affect busi- 
ness conditions generally, our own mar- 
kets in particular. Using every possible 
method of forecasting we then project 
the volume and value of the business 
we may reasonably expect to do a year 
in advance. Having charted this care- 
fully we then work out, based upon our 
previous experience, the amount of ad- 
vertising that will be required to secure 
ind hold the volume of business pro- 
jected in this manner. The percentage 
f increases in appropriations for 1928 
from many large companies which 
operate on this basis would seem to be 
to offer an excellent method of fore- 
isting business. 


A statement like that makes one 
realize how far advertising has 
traveled in twenty years. Here it 
s considered by a tremendous or- 
ganization as a definite and planned 
method of securing and holding an 
increasing volume of business. 
Harking back to 1907, which, as 
Sam Blythe would say, isn’t much 
f a hark, a man who considered 
advertising as such an integral part 
of his business would have been 
termed a visionary. Projecting a 
definite volume a year in advance, 
tuning production schedules to meet 
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that volume and then hitting it 
within 1 per cent (as this company 
did) is a far cry from the hit-or- 
miss policy of a short twenty 
years ago. Since this, and many 
other advertising appropriations, 
are set in early December to pro- 
duce the volume to be reached at 
the end of the following December, 
surely they are entitled to consider- 
ation as indices for the future. _ 

Edwin B. Self, sales promotion 
and advertising manager of the 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, says: 

We plan to invest more in advertising 
in 1928 than in 1927. It seems to me 
that the willingness of management to 
increase advertising investment is a 
healthy sign and speaks well for the 
future. If there is any truth in the con- 
tention that bad psychology is at the 
root of poor business and the matter of 
economic depression, then I would say 
that the business man’s attitude toward 
his advertising investment is as worthy 
of consideration as the other factors. 


Another large advertiser believes 
that the appropriations of firmly 
established businesses, leaders in 
advertising who are often of domi- 
nating importance in their respec- 
tive fields, offer an interesting in- 
dex for forecasting. He points 
out that “many of the great na- 
tional advertisers are important 
factors in the national economic 
structure; their fingers are on the 
national pulse.” Their appropria- 
tions are adding to their good-will 
value, reflected in their earnings 
and the price of their securities. 
Since most national advertisers are 
leaders in other important economic 
movements, such as employee stock 
ownership and wider distribution 
of their securities, he believes their 
advertising appropriations, made 
now to build future sales and 
values, are worthy of close study 
by all men interested in the future 
of business. 

There we have a bird’s-eye view 
of what 142 executives represent- 
ing many companies think of the 
value of their own advertising ap- 
propriations as a general index 
to business. 

All of them had definite reasons 
for their yes or no vote on whether 
a summing up of the plans of all 
of them had any significance on 
the course of business for 1928. 
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Some were very positive there 
was nothing to it. Others were 
just as positive that the sum total 
of their plans had a definite bear- 
ing on next year’s business. 

The ones who said that appro- 
priations meant little or nothing, 
numbered sixty-four or approxi- 
mately 43 per cent of the total. 

The ones who said they meant 
at least as much as other commonly 
used indices numbered 85, or 57 
per cent of the total. Most of the 
men who operate on a budget were 
in the “yes” class, with two no- 
table exceptions. The necessity of 
budget preparation, in itself, makes 
the estimator think more deeply 
into the problems of his own busi- 
ness. An advertising appropria- 
tion to him is a definite and in- 
tegral part of his budget plan for 
more business. 





New Accounts for New 
Haven Agency 


The Siko-lite Corporation, Meriden, 
Conn., manufacturer of non-glare bulbs 
for automobiles, has appointed The 
Steddiford Pitt Company, New Haven, 
Conn., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. | 

The Ansonia Electrical Company, An- 
sonia, Conn., manufacturer of house- 
hold electrical goods, has also placed its 
advertising account with The Steddi- 
ford Pitt Company. 


H. J. Walsh Joins H. L. 


Winer Special Agency 

Harry J. Walsh has joined the New 
York office of the H. L. Winer Special 
Agency, Inc., publishers’ representative, 
as an advertising representative. His 
former connections were with the 
George A. McDevitt Company, New 
York, and the New York Daily News. 








Automotive Accessory Account 
to Hurja, Chase & Hooker 


The Glade Manufacturing Company, 
maker of automotive accessories, Chi- 
cago, has appointed Hurja, Chase & 
Hooker, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to handle its advertising ac- 
count. Automotive magazines will be 
used. 


J. G. Rayley to Join 
Oakland Agency 

John G. Rayley will join James 
Houlihan, Inc., Oakland, Calif., adver- 
tising agency, as copy chief, on January 
i. fie has been promotion manager of 
the San Francisco Call. At one time 
_he was with the Matteson-Fogarty-Jordan 
Company, Chicago. 
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Test Campaign on Listerine 
Cigarettes 


A test campaign is being conduct: 
in St. Louis newspapers on Listeri: 
cigarettes, a new product of the Lar 
bert Pharmacal Company, St. Loui: 
maker of Listerine antiseptic and toot 
paste. These cigarettes are medicat: 
with the essential oils of Listerine a: 
sell at 25 cents a package of twenty. 

Announcement of another new prod 
uct of the Lambert company, Listeri: 
shaving cream, was made’ recently 
small boxes included in the regular ad 
vertisements of Listerine antisepti 
This is similar to the way in which t 
tooth paste was introduced. 





“Cosmopolitan” Augments 
Staff 


Harry T. Johnston and J. R. Buck 
ley have joined the Eastern sales sta‘ 
of Cosmopplitan, New York. Mr. ye 
ston was recently vice-president of th 
Sacks Company, Inc., New York. He: 
had also been with the New York Su: 
and the Condé Nast Publications. M: 
Buckley was formerly with N. W. Aye 
& Son. He was at one time with th 
a Products Company, Inc., Bui 
alo, . 





Linen Industry to Adopt 
Standard Markings 


As the result of a meeting held re 
cently by the National Better Business 
Bureau at New York, it was agreed b) 
the representatives of linen wholesalers 
and importers who were present t 
mark all linens according to actual 
measurement. Edward L. Liccene, gen 
eral manager of the National Bureau 
addressed the meeting. 





Armstrong Linoleum Plans 


for 1928 


The advertising plans for the coming 
_ of the Armstrong Cork Compan) 
caster, Pa. Armstrong’s linoleum 
and Quaker-Felt rugs, will include th: 
use of general magazines, women’s 
magazines and farm journals. A total! 
of 248 pages will be used in these pu! 
lications. 


H. G. Kenagy with Life 
Insurance Research Bureau 


H. G. Kenagy, formerly director of 
—— and personnel research of Ar- 
mour Company, Chicago, has become 
associated with the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 








Stetson Shoe Company 
Appoints Boston Agency 


The Stetson Shoe Company, Inc./ an: 
the Stetson Shops, Inc., of South ey- 
mouth and Boston, Mass., have aj 
pointed the O’Connell-Ingalls Adve 
tising Agency, Boston, to direct their 
advertising accounts. 
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A NEWS MAGAZINE 
of 

High Quality Appeal 

MONG the contributors dur- 


ing 1927 to The New York 
Times Magazine have been: 


H. G. Wells Bertrand M. Russell 
W illiam Allen White G. Bernard Shaw 
Emil Ludwig Ales Hrdlicka 


Alexander Kerensky — William E. Barton 
Gilbert K. Chesterton 7 
Anne O’Hare McCormick ©®Pt: John M. Thomason 


Count Hermann Hafry A. Franck 
Keyserling George Palmer Putnam 

Sir Oliver Lodge Martin Johnson 

Sir Arthur Keith William Beebe 


These writers indicate the qual- 
ity of The Times Magazine— 
edited for intelligent, discrimina- 
ting men and women. 


The Magazine readers are re- 
sponsivetohigh gradeadvertising. 


Announcements may be made 
particularly attractive through 
the rotogravure process by which 
the magazine is printed. 


Che New York Cimes 


Net Paid Sale 700,000 Copies 
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Ghe Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 





Circulation over 106,000 daily, over 158,000 Sunday 








The Great ne 
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Years 


JOMINANCE 


EW AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS have 
' been outstanding in their fields for even 
: half a century. Yet The Oregonian has just 
completed its 77th year of dominance in Port- 
land and the Oregon Market. 





Complete and accurate news service, high 
literary and journalistic standards, a fearless 
editorial policy! All these, continued overthe 77 
years of its history, have given The Oregonian 
an outstanding position of prestige and leader- 
ship in its community and in the nation. 


This is the reason for the immense reader 
confidence enjoyed by The Oregonian. 


This is why The Oregonian exerts a very 
real influence in the Oregon Market. 


Che Orenonian 


Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
285 Madison Ave. Steger Bldg. 321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock 








e Pacific Northwest 
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LOGIC 
CFD 


A most satisfactory volume of 
business can be done in, smaller 
town America if the same logic is 
applied to it as is applied to the 
city and urban market. 


The same human impulses af- 
fect their purchases as to quality, 
price and brand. 


This same logic can be best ap- 
plied to 700,000 smaller town 
American families through their 
favorite publication. 


CThe 
HOUSEHOLD 


IRA E. SEYMOUR, Advertising Manager 
BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 West 39th Street 
Central 0937 Room 825 


CHARTER MEMBER OF AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE PUBLISHER 
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The Light That Failed— 


to Penetrate 


One Way to Work Yourself Out of an Advertising Job 


By Richard Heldar 


pitoriaL Note: The story that 

ws was set down by Mr. “‘Heldar” 

ie urgent request of two members 

yf the staff of Printers’ INK who 
id him tell it with real names, dates 
places. For obvious reasons these 

Ne all been changed. The real prod- 
t involved is about as far removed 
safety razor blades as well could 

» imagined. Some of the most strik- 
; features of the story, dealing with 
boldness and ingenuity with which 

» advertising plan was adapted to the 
iliar distribution problem of the 
lustry im question, have _ thereby 


sacrificed. But the moral of the 
does not suffer from its disguise— 
it is one that every buyer of ad- 
rtising, 
ng creator or seller, 
to heart.] 


A's present I’m looking for a 


no less than every advertis- 
will do well to 


It = be proof of stubbornness, 
of incurable optimism or of plain 
lack of sense, that I would prefer 
an advertising job. The trouble 
is, | suspect, that in spite of what 
happened afterward, I got my 
taste of blood in the success of my 
first real big-league advertising 
plan, and there’d be no use pre- 
ae even to myself that I 

uld ever be content with en- 
gin eering or service work again. 
There’s something in knowing 
that you did a real job when you 
had the chance, even if no one else 
ever knew it, and your own boss 
never did have the faintest idea 
what it was all about. 

Sut of course that has nothing 
to do with the story. That began 

en a little over eighteen months 
ago my job as advertising man- 
ager of the Damascus Blade Com- 
pany stopped being an honorary 
one, and—for one glorious year 
and a bit over—became the genu- 
ine article. 

had been with them for ten 
years, mainly as a sort of service 
and contact man for them with 
the two or three big safety-razor 
manufacturers who took their en- 
tire output. They finally gave me 
the title of advertising manager ; 
m.inly, I believe, to have someone 


to whom to turn over the wads 
of direct-mail matter and the bat- 
talions of printing and paper and 
space salesmen that came seeking 
that dignitary, and both of which 
used to go wandering through the 
plant, passed along from hand to 
hand with no place to stop, until 
they—and this goes for both sales- 
men and printed matter—were 
worn out. 

Except for this, the title of ad- 
vertising manager was a joke. The 
only advertising we did was under 
the old blackjack—Christmas and 
“charity” programs, and now and 
then a half page in some “special” 
edition of a paper to which the 
president vaguely felt he owed 
some sort of “support.” More 
than half the entire output of the 
factory went to a single big manu- 
facturer to supply the regulation 
outfit of blades with each new 
razor, and all the rest was divided 
up among two or three others for 
the same purpose. 

Everybody knew more or less 
vaguely that there was quite an ex- 
tensive replacement business in 
blades sold to the general public; 
but how that business was car- 
ried on—all of it being in the 
hands of our principal competitor 
—or what it amounted to, we 
neither knew nor cared. 

Then one large rude fact came 
along one day, dropped squate in 
the middle of our Early-Victorian 
cosmos, and ruined it as effectu- 
ally as what happened at Sarajevo 
ruined the balance of power in 


.Europe—and just about as sud- 


denly. 

We picked up the morning paper 
to learn that the family which had 
built up and owned our one big 
customer, had sold out bag and 
baggage, lock, stock and barrel, 
to a New York banking firm 
which was proposing to effect a 
complete reorganization of the 
company, sell stock to the public, 
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and tear things up by the roots 
generally. 

For about one month our offi- 
cers went around with the look 
of men who feel sure their num- 
ber is up and expect the lightning 
to strike any minute. They were 
not disappointed. One day—a day 
accurately chosen when one of the 
year’s big routine orders from our 
mainstay customer was long 
enough overdue to give us plenty 
of cause for worry—an emissary 
from the banking firm called. 

He was a charming man, too; 
wonderfully affable, I heard after- 
ward from the boss’s secretary. 
He had come to buy us out and 
include us in the new combine, 
and his story went big—until he 
named his price, and the boss went 
straight up through the ceiling 
(figuratively speaking) and burst 
with a report heard distinctly 
5,000 miles away. 


THE BANKER HOLDS THREE ACES 


But after the genial banking 
gentleman had gone and the boss 
had come down to earth again, 
neither he nor any of the other 
men in the management could get 
much comfort out of the situa- 
tion. They began to see that they 
were up against something. 
Brother Banker had three aces in 
plain sight, and they could guess 
what his hole card would be; and 
they had nothing to bet on in their 
own hand, 

Under the terms of our contract 
with the Elite people—now the 
banking firm’s property—there was 
a minimum and a maximum; 
Elite had been for several years 
running very close to a maximum 
and déur plant was geared to that 
basis. Cutting down immediately 
to the minimum (as the banker 
plainly hinted would be done “be- 
cause of the inevitable loss of 


business during reorganization”) . 


would be almost ruinous. And at 
the end of the year when the 
contract ran out anyway—then 
what? 

Friend Banker’s price plainly in- 
dicated that he had our position 
sized up very much as we sized it 
up, and believed himself to be sit- 
ting in the driver’s seat. But no- 


body ever accused the boss of be- 
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ing any kind of quitter; and so 
it was that, although I don’t know 
to this day who suggested that | 
be called in, at this point I was 
summoned. 

Of course they didn’t tell me 
the story as I have told it here. 

only pieced it together long 
afterward. What they said to 
me was that they were thinking 
seriously of going out after gen- 
eral blade replacement business, 
selling to the general public, and 
they wanted me to prepare and 
submit an advertising and distri- 
bution plan for that purpose. 

If you called in a shavetail just 
out of West Point and told him 
he was to be Chief of Staff of the 
Army, you might produce an ef- 
fect faintly suggesting the impres- 
sion that chance made on me. | 
went home that night “trailing 
clouds of glory” all right. But as 
it happened, I was a great deal 
nearer ready for them than they 
had ever expected. It often hap- 
pens that you give a man a title 
that to you seems a joke, only to 
find that he takes it seriously; and 
I had taken my job as advertising 
manager a lot more seriously than 
they knew. 


READY FOR HIS JOB 


In fact, I had spent a lot of my 
time collecting facts about the 
merchandising and distribution of 
replacement safety razor blades 
to the public; I had pumped all 
the salesmen who came near me; 
had subscribed to Printers’ Inx 
and studied it religiously, and I be- 
lieved I already knew pretty well 
how we could, on short notice, put 
up a distribution structure, gear it 
to a national advertising plan and 
a local retail advertising service, 
and in a comparatively short time 
—a year or two—seize such a 
dominating position in the trade 
that instead of our having to go 
to the manufacturers, they would 
be coming to us, and probably be- 
fore long would be capitalizing in 
their own advertising the fact that 
they used Damascus blades. 

The key to my whole scheme 
was the employment of a wholly 
new type of distributor. It may 
sound crazy at first hearing, but 
I decided to build my distribu- 
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tion plan upon the leading master- 
barbers of each town as virtually 
jobbers for us. 

My first reason for selecting 
them was the negative one that 
I didn’t feel that going to either 
the drug-store chains or the big 
drug wholesalers would be good 
for us while we were still un- 
known to the public and had no 
advertising behind us to make 
them respect us. They had a driv- 
er’s seat of their own, and from 
all | had heard, a very good idea 
of its value. 

On the other hand, I reasoned 
we could afford to ignore, or even 
to defy the tradition that reduces 
merchandising and distribution to 
a formula; that prepares advance 
specifications for a wholesaler, 
and for a retailer, like a scientist 
describing a bug and then examin- 
ing a specimen through the micro- 
scope, counting his legs and feelers 
to decide whether he was Retailer 
Americanus or something else. 
What we wanted was selling abil- 
ity, and selling ability, like gold, 
is where you find it. We wanted 
people who were in direct and 
constant contact with the razor- 
using public and- who knew how 
to sell; all we had to do then was 
to make it worth their while to 
sell our blades. 

\s I look back on it now, I fear 
that the prompt approval I re- 
ceived for my plan when I sub- 
mitted it a week or so later was 
less the tribute that at the time 
I thought it was, to its own in- 
herent shrewdness and practicality 
and my own persuasive powers, 
than it was to our president’s abil- 
ity still to see red every time he 
thought of that banker and the 
price he had named for our busi- 
ness. However, they gave me the 
go-ahead, and I went, 

The plan involved spending 
about $150,000 the first year, di- 
vided about equally between na- 
tional advertising and local adver- 
tising service to our “jobbers” and 
retailers. There is no need here 
to describe the plan in detail other 
than to say that it was built to 
what I think would be considered 
approved specifications; that is to 
say, it was worked out very care- 
fully, and it laid the utmost pos- 
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sible stress upon co-operation with 
the distributors and retailers—giv- 
ing them the kind of direct-mail 
helps, display material, reproduc- 
tions of national advertisements, 
and so on, that they could use to 
best advantage and spending a lot 
of time helping them and teaching 
them how to use it. 

Almost overnight we found our- 
selves in possession of a staff of 
some 300 of our new kind of job- 
bers—and mighty enthusiastic and 
energetic folk they were. About 
700 more for one reason or other, 
weren’t in a position to distribute, 
but accepted our terms as our 
retail sales representatives. Pretty 
soon each of these 300 had from 
ten to fifty retailers signed. 

I don’t suppose any company 
since the world began ever had 
quite such a list of retail outlets 
as we had. We hadn’t been par- 
ticularly hampered by traditional 
ideas of the kind of store that 
ougtit to sell safety razor blades; 
but our “jobbers” weren’t ham- 
pered at all, for the simple rea- 
son that they didn’t know that 
such a thing as a tradition ex- 
isted. All they asked was: “Is 
he of good character and respon- 
sible? Has he a place of business 
to which people come regularly? 
Can he sell goods?” If the an- 
swer was “Yes” to all three ques- 
tions, they put him down for hié 
first ten gross. 

We had cigar stores, hardware 
stores, garages, drug stores and 
every other kind of store. I par- 
ticularly remember a piano dealer 
who made a big success. What is 
more they all welcomed our ad- 
vertising and used it. 

At the close of its first year of 
business, this amazing distribu- 
tion scheme proved to have sold 
and put into the hands of the 
public something over 300,000 
gross of safety razor blades, and 
from nowhere, in twelve months, 
we had gone away out in front. 
What is perhaps more significant, 
both the chain drug stores and 
the rest of the accepted, tradi- 
tional outlets for our product, and 
the manufacturers, were falling in 
line—and the new Elite manage- 
ment had renewed its contract 
with us at the end of the year 
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without a word said on either 
side. 

Toward the close of the year I 
made a thorough canvass, by ques- 
tionnaire and, as far as possible, 
personal call, of our own branch 
and field salesmen, our barber dis- 
tributors and all our retailers of 
whatever category, to find out, if 
possible, how they felt about the 
whole plan and what, if any, mod- 
ifications they would like to see 
made in it. 

The response was very strongly 

in favor of the whole plan and 
the suggestions for changes were 
very few in number—none of them 
really affecting the general scheme 
vitally in any way. I remember 
one of the questions asked if any- 
thing we were doing in an ad- 
vertising way could safely be 
omitted; and only twenty-four 
thought anything could. They 
didn’t agree as to what could be 
omitted, but none of them men- 
tioned any of the really important 
features of the plan. Another 
question referred to the local ad- 
vertising some of them were do- 
ing on their own responsibility, 
at their own expense and in their 
own names; I remember that 
ninety-six out of 102 who replied 
said they planned to increase their 
own advertising during the fol- 
lowing year. 
* The second year’s plan was set 
up along the lines this survey in- 
dicated; that is to say, it followed 
closely in the footsteps of the first 
year, with some modifications, 
partly suggested by the men on 
the firing-line, partly the result 
of our own experience. We went 
ahead and prepared quite a bit of 
the material for this second year, 
distributed advance copies of some 
of it to the distributors—and then 
the sequel. 

I should have seen it coming, 
I admit. Looking back, as we all 
do, I can remember little signs 
here and there of the total lack 
of real sympathy on the part of 
the boss, or of anyone else in the 
management, with the whole busi- 
ness of selling to the general pub- 
lic. Virtually flat refusal of the 
sales department, for example, to 
keep any record whatever of our 
retail outlets. The impatience 
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with which my superiors brushed 
aside my efforts to report to them 
the progress of my _ for tl 

second year. Oh — I had war 

ings. 

But they didn’t help at all wie 
the day came that I was cal! 
in and told bluntly that the man- 
agement had decided the expcri- 
ment of selling directly to the 
public wasn’t a success and that 
they couldn’t afford to continue it. 
(This within a month after I had 
seen the figures proving that our 
profit on that first year’s sale of 
300,000 gross had been sufficient 
to pay the entire cost of adver 
ing to date, with a little margin to 
spare.) 


EMPTY DESKS 


My department, I was told, had 
grown too large and its pay-roll 
was ridiculously high. They 
kindly spared me the job of per- 
sonally discharging most of the 
people I had personally selected 
and trained for their posts, by 
waiting until I was out of town 
on one of my final survey check- 
ups. I returned to find a half 
dozen empty desks. All the others, 
but one, are also empty now, in- 
cluding mine. 

The trouble was, as I can ~ 
very plainly now, that neither the 
boss nor any of his trusted staff 
ever had been really sold to the 
advertising idea or the idea of the 
public as the real customer for 
Damascus blades, as such things 
need to be sold. They had ac- 
cepted my plans, but only, in 
reality, as a counsel of despera- 
tion. They had no real faith that 
the things I told them could be 
done, really were possible, and 
in their hearts I imagine they 
were rather disappointed that the 
thing didn’t fall down and give 
them a chance to say, “I told you 
so” to him who first suggested 
trying it. 

Once they felt they were safely 
established with the new Elite 
management and with their other 
old-time connections, they believed 
themselves back to normalcy. It 
probably never occurred to them 
and never will, that our brief’ 
advertising and merchandising 
splurge had anything to do with 
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bringing those folk back in line. 
And, of course, perhaps it didn’t 
—I can’t prove that it did, what- 
ever my private opinion may be. 

Manufacturing for a restricted 
number of customers, you see, is 
the dignified and traditional occu- 
pation for gentlemen. Selling to 
the general public, with adver- 
tising and the rest of it, isn’t. 
The alarm clock went off for them 
—but they have succeeded, ap- 


parently, in turning it back to mid- 
night, and can roll over and be 
comfortable again. 

Personally, I wish them the best 
of luck; but as for myself, as I 
said before, I am looking for a 
An advertising job. 


job. 


To Hold Northwestern 


Sales Conference 

The Western Sales Association, spon- 
sor of the Annual Sales Congress, is 
to hold a two day meeting at the Im- 
perial Hotel, Portland, Oreg., February 
23 and 24, for the purpose of creating 
an additional interest in the North- 
western States, consisting of Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon in the matter 
of specialty selling. : 

Arrangements for this meeting are 
under the direction of Jerry Mason, a 
director of the Western Sales Associa- 
tion located in Portland. He is being 
assisted by Senator Joseph E. Dunne of 
Oregon who is in charge of the program 
for this meeting. 


J. P. Duffy with Hipp. 
Didisheim Company 

James P. Duffy has been made ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
of the Winton Watch division of the 
Hipp. Didisheim Company, Inc., New 
York. He was formerly advertising 
manager of the Columbia Phonograph 
Company, Inc., and, at one time, was 
with the Ingersoll Watch Company, Inc. 


H. O. King, President, 
Schick Razor 


Harry O. King, vice-president of The 
Bassick Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has been elected president of . The 
Magazine Repeating Razor Company, 
New York, maker of Schick razors. 
W. B. Lashar, president*of the Amer- 
ican Chain Company, prideeport, has 
been elected chairman of the board. 


T. C. Greeley Advanced by 
“American Druggist” 


Thomas C. Greeley has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the American 
Druggist, New York, succeeding J. C. 
Creaver, resigned. Mr. Greeley was for- 
merly in the advertising sales depart- 
ment of that publication. 
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Clipping the Hedge Clausé Is 
a Step in the Right Direction 


Tue Prupvence Company, Inc. 
ew York, Dec. 12, 1927 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

May add my whole-hearted ap 
proval to the article which appeare 
in the December 8 issue of Printer: 
caption ‘“‘Hedge-line 
by Financial Adver- 


Ink under the 
Being Dropped 
tisers.”” 

This tendency is indeed gratifying and 
is a step in the right direction. More 
over, I believe that the time is not far 
distant when other large and reputable 
banking institutions will cast aside a 
number of meaningless and thread-bar« 
statements which have appeared in their 
advertisements, such as “All Sold,” 
“This advertisement appears as a mat 
ter of record only,” etc. 

Financial advertising has long suf 
fered from moss-covered precedents and 
bewhiskered ideas, which are not in 
keeping with other forms of modern 
advertising. If there is any doubt 
about this, compare the department store 
advertisements which appeared in any 
metropolitan newspaper in the “Gay 
Nineties” with the department store ad- 
vertising of today, and you will be 
astonished at the evolution. Then 
in the same paper, make a comparison 
of financial advertisements of an_in- 
vestment house offering several million 
of dollars’ worth of securities, and you 
will find the same stereotyped phrases 
and layout still very much in existence. 
However, thanks to the splendid efforts 
of Printers’ INK, progress is being 
made in the matter of financial adver- 
tising. 

Furthermore, the caption “These 
statements, while not guaranteed, are 
taken from sources believed to be re- 
liable’ is perhaps the most frequently 
used line in financial advertising. Un- 
doubtedly such a statement is a great 
source of comfort to the advertising 
manager inasmuch as it does cover up 
a multitude of possible errors and in- 
accuracies and allows plenty of scope 
to his imagination for describing the 
merits of the issue. But aside from 
that, of what value are such sstate- 
ments to the investing public? 

I do not mean to infer that finan- 
cial advertising is misleading or inten- 
tianally inaccurate, but I do feel that 
truth and accuracy are always preferable 
and more desirable from the _ stand- 
point of good advertising to the 
best hedge clause that was ever 
devised, especially if confidence and 
aie are among the things hoped 
or. If this is true it can be accom- 
plished, I think, by financial houses 
standing squarely behind all statements 
in their advertisements. 

In this connection it may interest you 
to know that The Prudence Company 
has always believed in this policy. Not 
only has it never permitted 9 hedge 
clause to appear in its financial adver- 
tising, but it has gone a step further 
by guaranteeing the truth and accuracy 
of all statements contained in its offer- 
ing circulars and advertisements. 

O. H. Kerrier 
Advertising Manager 























Lithograph Salesman can build an 
Wilective Advertising Campaign - he can 
‘Y gest any part of a Campaign - dase 

Simon your present advertising plan_ 
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ERY piece of advertising you send out 
should leave the reader with ONE 


lite impression. 


Lithograph Salesman recognizes this. 
n he creates a Lithographed Advertis- 
Campaign for you, it brings results be- 
e your basic message is his basic message. 


i just as effective is the individual poster 
nay develop for you—the carton—the 
er—the direct-mail series—the store 
lay—the greeting or post card—the 
ionery and billing form. It will tie in 
your other forms of advertising. 
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ivertising that follows through to sales 





LJ0O GRAPH SALESMAN 





His contacts with hundreds of businesses en- 
able him to suggest advertisements which fol- 
low the prospect’s interest through to sales. 
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the actual sale 
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Government’s Investigation Called 
“Attack” on Advertising 


This Opinion Is Read into the Record of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
Case against the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and Publishing Organizations 


HE investigation into adver- 

tising practices which the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has been 
conducting since 1924 was labeled 
last week as an “attack” on ad- 
yertising by James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s 
opinion was read into the record 
of the case. It was given while he 
was being examined by the attor- 
ney for the Commission. His 


statements, after he declared that 
the case represented an “attack” on 
advertising and after the attorney 
for the Commission had denied the 
validity of that opinion, follows: 


It is an attack upon the very vitals 
of it.. It is an effort to destroy the 
confidence of the American people in 
one of its institutions, only done for 
the purpose of disturbing the confidence 
of the pee in its natural re- 
sources. ° 

It is more insidious than that, be- 
cause whatever destroys confidence in 
advertising, destroys the equilibrium of 
American progress. It is a difficultly 
poised thing, and it reaches high, and 
it requires much more to keep its poise 
than it did before. 


These statements were made by 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy toward the 
close of the New York hearing, 
which ended on December 22. 

es 


The Commission had expected to 
end its hearings by the first or 
second day of last week. It was 
unable to do so, however, because 
of inability to obtain certain cor- 
respondence from the files of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. 

Lincoln B. Palmer, manager of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association; Thomas J. 
Walsh, manager of the inquiry 
department of that association, 
and William A. Thomson, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Advertising 
of the association, were put on 
the stand to answer questions con- 
cerning correspondence files. The 


questions put to Mr. Thomson 
dealt specifically with the files of 
his Bureau, which are maintained 
separately from the files of the 
Publishers’ Association. In the 
course of his examination, Mr. 
Walsh declared that the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion receives about 200 letters 
a day and answers that number 
each day. He further asserted 
that nine-tenths of this corre- 
spondence is with newspaper pub- 
lishers. After devoting several 
days to questions regarding the 
files of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, the Trade 
Commission finally decided that 
it avould not press its demands 
for further records and corre- 
—- from that association’s 
les. 

Not many other witnesses were 
summoned. Among the few were: 
Clarence A. Hope, assistant to 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy,: and Emmet 
Finlay, of the American Press 
Asso€iation. 

Earlier in the hearing, the at- 
torney for the Commission en- 
deavored to introduce into the rec- 
ords of the case certain articles 
and certain reports of speeches by 
the late Collin Armstrong that 
had appeared in Printers’ INK. 
The introduction of such articles 
was objected to by attorneys for 
the various defendants in the case. 
Their objections were taken under 
advisement by the examiner in 
charge of the hearing. At the 
close of the hearing he ruled 
against the admission of these ar- 
ticles and reports of speeches. He 
did, however, admit as an exhibit 
a letter printed in Printers’ Ink 
of April 14, 1921, and a statement 
which accompanied it. This let- 
ter was addressed to Prinrers’ 
InK by Mortimer D. Bryant, 
then president of the Six-Point 
League, an organization of New 
York advertising. representatives 
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of newspapers. The _ statement 
which accompanied it was con- 
cerned with practices in the field 
of national advertising and was 
solely an expression of the opin- 
ion of the Six Point League, and 
was so set forth by Printers’ 
INK. 

There will probably be no fur- 
ther hearings in this case until 
March, 1928. At that time it is 
expected the defendant organiza- 
tions will start their hearings for 
the purpose of putting in their 
answers to the charges of con- 
spiracy made against them. 


Why the Advertising 
Agency? 


During one part of Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy’s testimony, given 
in reply to questions put to him 
under cross-examination by Clark 
McKercher, attorney for the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, he spoke on why 
advertising agencies exist and 
what they do. His remarks are 
printed here as a matter of record 
since they represent opinions given 
to the Federal Government by an 
official spokesman of the organized 
advertising agency business. 

They are printed also for an- 
other reason: Printers’ INK is 
frequently in receipt of inquiries 
on the general value of the adver- 
tising agency to the advertiser. 
These statements may be helpful 
to such inquirers inasmuch as they 
represent the story of the reasons 
behind the agency as related‘by a 
witness whom the Government 
considered as being qualified and 
able to tell such a story. His 
statements follow: 

* * * 

The time was when advertising 
was a simple thing, because the 
market was so small; the circula- 
tion of publications was so small 
and the competition in the market 
was so little... . Ben Franklin, I 
understand, wrote all the adver- 
tisements that . appeared in his 
paper. When Bill came in to ad- 
vertise his wagon business, he 
asked Ben to write the advertise- 
ment for him, because his hands 
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" were too thick. . . .Later on, how- 


ever, the publisher had a bigger 
business.... The market was 
bigger and the circulations were 
wider. More knowledge had to be 
at the use of the advertiser. 

Now, we find, advertising has 
become an undertaking calling {or 
as much knowledge, and in some 
respects more knowledge, than the 
production of the article through 
the factory.... Yet that adver- 
tising is only about 3 per cent of 
the operations of the adver- 
ee 

The agent must provide all the 
knowledge, to counsel the distribu- 
tor in all the intricacies and meau- 
derings of the market. In order to 
have that knowledge he must 
gather it from every source re- 
lating to that manufacturer. He 
must go into his raw materials, as 
to their quality, their availability, 
and the haul and freightage oi 
them. ... Then the question of 
labor supply. . . . The question of 
sanitation as to the health of the 
employees. . . . All of these things 
are gone into before the question 
of advertising . . . can properly be 
studied by the advertising agency. 

Then the question of manage- 
ment, the question of whether this 
factory is properly organized to 
make production—not only in 
character, but in cost and price, 
and in time so as to meet the ship- 
ments. .,. 

Finances must be studied by the 
agency. Is this concern able to 
finance its production and is it 
able to finance the sales? Comes 
then the question of various kinds 
of selling. ... All of that must 
have been studied and be known 
before the thing called advertising 
is actually begun. 

Then, when all that is done and 
known, and it is all crystallized 
and put into place . . . the job of 
advertising is in mind and in hand. 
Then begins the work of prepar- 
ing the advertising campaign to fit 
into all of these things. 

_ The copy then is plotted out and 
its preparation detailed out. The 
question of art ‘work, type of 
typography and color questions 
are all brought into the undertak- 
ing, each fitting properly in its 
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NURSERY AND GARDEN MEN TO 
HAVE NEW SUNDAY AD MEDIUM 


EXAMINER TO OPEN 
DEPARTMENT ON Ist 


ALIFORNIA GARDEN- 

ING,” a new Sunday feature 
of The Los Angeles Examiner, will 
make its first appearance January 1, 
1928, as a part of the Real Estate 
Section. It will appear regularly 
thereafter. Nursery, seedmen, land- 
scape architects, manufacturers of 
garden furniture and of garden 
tools will find “California Gar- 
dening” unquestionably one of the 
most profitable mediums ever their 
privilege to use. 

Before we planned this feature— 
of peculiar interest to Southern 
California, because everyone here 
has a garden—we questioned a large 
number of homeowners. Eighty- 
seven per cent of those we talked 
to said that they read The Sunday 
Examiner ; 85% of that group read 
the Real Estate Section; 99% o 
them stated that such a department 
would be of genuine interest to 
them, and 72% of them declared 
that they do their own gardening. 

Editorial matter in connection 
with “California Gardening” will 
be comprehensive and of an ex- 
pert character. 

Manufacturers desiring to cash 
in immediately on the interest that 
this new department will have 
from its inception, should address 

The Examiner, 11th and Broadway, 

Los Angeles. 


The Examiner's home-delivered 
irculation is the largest of ANY 
ewspaper in its territory, but its 
sadership took a decided jump be- 
ween November 15 and December 
, in which period it was increased 
’y an additional 2,000 and without 
remiums ! 








Learning Amid Beauty 














HE palm-surrounded library at 
Pasadena, home of 70,000 people 
the play-place of millionaires and 
the scene of the annual Hast vs. 
West Football Game on New Year’s 
Day. The Examiner reaches 4,058 
families daily in Pasadena, and 

10,800 families Sunday. 





Just Bouquets... . 


KIP this, if you want to: it’s just a 
little bouquet from Darden, 
district manager of E. T. Cunning- 

ham, Inc., radio tube manufacturers: 


“, wish it were possible for 
us to pa 4. the same co-operation 
from all the newspapers carrying our 
copy and you may be sure that the 
yood will created by you for your 
paper thru this work will be of 
benefit to you as well as ourselves.”’ 


_And some more mail—this in connection 
with our new “World of Aviation” page: 


“*T want to congratulate you on the 
fine quality of matter, as well as the 
wide range of subjects treated.” 

Mas. C. C. MOosptr, 
- N. G., Commanding. 


“I cannot think of a single thing 
to suggest. You have made it suf- 
ficiently broad to appeal to every- 
one. 

GEORGE PRUDDEN, 
Pres. Prudden-San Diego Airplane Co. 


“I believe that in @ very few years 
your department will have grown 
the point that people will turn to it 
for news of the air, as they now do 
pay —s section to read 


BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD, 
Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 
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place. That being done, then 
along comes the question of how 
to distribute this advertising order. 
This man (the advertiser) has 
something to sell to the public. It 
is a service direct, or a service 
through a product, but is always 
the service the manufacturer is 
* selling. 

The copy itself is really a small 
thing. Copy in the modern agency 
almost writes itself. It is like a 
rose on a bush. You see a rose 
budding and you say: “What won- 
derful roses.” You never think 
about the fact that the soil must 
be right; the garden must be 
right, and the right sort of a rose 
bush seed. They must have proper 
care and spraying and culture, or 
the result would never be there. 

Yet all you say is: “What 
wonderful roses.” You forget the 
mother bush. 

Then comes the question of the 
media to be used; that is, whether 
they go into newspapers, maga- 
zines, foreign papers, religious 
papers, outdoor advertising or 
through radio. There may 


something in the undertaking to 
suggest this medium or that, or 
both, or any or all of them. That 
must be done... . 

If it is a newspaper, the pub 
lisher has his service to render to 
a man who has an offer to make 


—the advertiser. Now, the ques- 
tion of whether or not much space 
or little space or what should be 
used. A paper has a limit. It has 
a physical limit ; by offering that 
service to many advertisers, the 
publisher gets more income, so he 
must find some way to do that. 
If he gives some one man the en- 
tire paper he excludes everybody 
else. So he arranges to give all 
who want to come access to his 
facilities. He must find some way 
of doing that. If it were free to 
all—if it were a flat rate—those 
who came first would get in and 
the others could not—so he must 
find some way to fix a value to 
the advertiser of the thing he is 
giving him. 

. He has decided . that 
the man who uses the most of the 
services of his papers should pay 
more than the man who uses less 
of it, because that man has access 
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to more people, and, reading in a 
hurry, more people will see the 
bigger one than the smaller one. 
ap He uses this space to mea- 
sure the quality of the service he 
is giving the advertiser. 

If it is a newspaper, the pub- 
is a measure to the calico. A 
woman buys a yard of calico. 
What does she take home, the 
yard or the calico? She takes 
home both, because the yards are 
merely a description of the size 
of the calico. This space is merely 
a description of the size of the op- 
portunity that has been given to 
this advertiser -to present his 
offer. The thing the publisher 
sells to the man is the access to 
the market, represented by the 
subscribers to his publication. 

As a rule, the agent should have 
more than one advertiser. That is 
very important, because he should 
have the experience of more than 
one in order to check his judg- 
ment; in order to aid him in his 
decisions and in order to avoid a 
thing which we know to be true: 
that any man who handles a single 
advertising account becomes one- 
tracked mentally; becomes stale, 
flat and timorous. That explains 
why the so-called house-handled 
accounts become static and eventu- 
ally fade out. They have not the 
benefit of that re-enforcement, 
which is the elbow touch to the 
soldier going over the trenches... 

The publisher cannot handle na- 
tional advertising. ... He could 
not do it for this reason: 

It has been found in the experi- 
ence of the agencies, with rare ex- 
ceptions, that they cannot handle 
competing accounts successfully. 
They would like to do it and are 
always seeking the opportunity 
when they can, but they cannot. 

. If the publisher had to do the 
work of an agency, we would find 
the New York Times, the New 
York World, carrying one hat ac- 
count, one shoe account, one auto- 
mobile account. 

The advertising agency is paid 
by the commission allowed by the 
publisher for the service he ren- 
ders to the publisher: The creat- 
ing of accounts, maintaining of 
accounts, keeping them alive and 
going and increasing them, in- 
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“T'll have you 


know, | am 


a lady” 


A pathetic declaration because the 
necessity for making the claim 
denies the fact. Not only among 
our “best ladies’ but among our 
‘best dailies.” 


About the Boston Evening 
Transcript there is an obvious su- 
periority that is more convincing 
than any claims. That is why alert 
advertisers place the Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript first on their Boston 


list. 


Boston Evening Cranscript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Another nice circula- 1926 


tion gain for 1927— 

and without special circu- 1,315,000 
lation effort. In fact—less 

effort than in past years. 


Fifty-one years old and still 
growing asfast asever! That 
proves The Farm Journal 
meets the needs and desires of 
farm people today as inthepast. 


Look at these June figures in 
the middle west—more now: 


Iowa 105,590 
Ohio 107,499 
Wisconsin 81,216 
Michigan 80,565 
Illinois 77,540 
Indiana 72,844 
Minnesota 64,838 


—and averages as well in entire 
northern section—super excel- 


lent coverage for a national 
farm paper. 


The farm 


(T- first in __ the 


PHILADELPHIA +: NEW YORK -: BOSTON +: ATLANTA 
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rowing U; 


Greatest benefit is derived by 
advertisers because most of the 
gain is R. F.D. CIRCULATION—readers 
not already covered by magazines—mak- 
ing The Farm Journal still more valuable 
to national advertisers. 


Best of all—the circulation gains are 
mostly in the 1198 above-average agricultural 
counties, where farmers average: 


DOUBLE the wealth—and income 


of farmers in other sections, and so are particu- 
larly valuable prospects fér advertised goods. 


1,400,000 Responsive Circulation 





The Primary 
Farm Market 


Blue marks the 1198 
better - than - average 
counties, containing 
69.4% of all farm pur- 
chasing power. Here 
is concentrated 76.2% 
of The Farm Journal’s 
circulation. © 1927 
The Farm Journal 


ournal 


farm field 


iICAGO + SEATTLE -+ SAN FRANCISCO - LOS al 
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creasing the size of their profits in 
the advertising, keeping the ac- 


counts profitable in the papers. 
* * * 


All advertising agencies do not 
require the same amount of capi- 
tal in order to operate success- 
fully, but all agencies do require 
an amount of capital that is in a 
stated proportion to the amount 
of business they are doing, in the 
opinion of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 
This opinion was expressed by 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy under direct 
examination by’ the attorney for 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
In giving this information, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy also told how the 
association endeavors to guide its 
members in the principles of 
sound financial management : 


Q. Do you 
ments from How 
often? 

A. We ask for it once a year. We 
don’t enforce it or make it obligatory. 

. We ask members to send it in 
for their own benefit to have it studied 
so that any faults in a or 
bookkeeping or methods of handling 
the business might be jointed out.... 


ch How large a percentage send in 
suc 


reports? 

. About more than half, I think, 
“é ‘ hey are sent in anony- 
mously. I am the only one who knows 
the name of the maker. The Committee 
which passes on it does not know who 
has made the report. 

Q. How large a cash capital does an 
applicant for membership have to have? 
A. Well, we do not . . . have one fixed 
standard. e have an ideal scale. 
That scale indicates how much capital 
an agency should have in proportion to 
the amount of business it places with 
publishers. We don’t make that a 
fixed requirement, but we indicate to 
an agent how much money he- ought 
to have for the size business that he 
is doing. 
Q. You don’t require five, 
$20,000, or any certain figure? 
. No, we do not. All we ~ uire is 
that an agency be a reasonably sub- 
stantial business firm, so that it won’t 
embarrass the agency business by caus- 
ing a loss to publishers. 


financial state- 


require 
members? 


your 


ten or 


* * * 


Toward the close of the hear- 
ing, the Commission took up a 
new phase of agency recognition 
when it endeavored to discover if 
the agency association required 
recognition from publishing 
groups as a prerequisite to mem- 
bership. To this question Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy replied that no 
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such condition was exacted. He 
pointed out instances where agen- 
cies who are now members or had 
been members lack the recognition 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. His testi- 
mony on this subject, as given 
under direct examination by the 
attorney for the Trade Commis- 
sion, follows: 


Does the Four A’s require recog 
nition on the part of any organizatio: 
before you admit a man as a member 
your organization, Mr. O’Shaughnessy ? 

A. No. We don’t require it, but it 
supposed to be a consideration in an 
agent’s favor, if it is. It is not a 
strict requisite. 

Q. It is not one of the formal pre- 
— to enter into the Four A’s, 
is it 

A. No, but it is hard to imagine an 
agency that did not have some recog 
nition because we would expect them t 
be a good agency before we would cor 
sider them. 

Q. Do you remember any agenc) 
that has been admitted to membership 
in the Four A’s in the last five years, 
say, that was not recognized by th 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation? 

A. Several of our members, I think, 
are not recognized by the A. N. P. A 


* * * 


Zeal for the welfare of direct 
advertisers, that is, advertisers 
who place business direct with 
publications at card rate less the 
agent’s commission, seems to be 
the basis of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s investigation of ad- 
vertising practices. 

The number of such direct ad- 
vertisers is almost negligible, ac- 
cording to statements made by 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy under exami- 
nation by the Commission’s attor- 
ney. Mr. O’Shaughnessy said: 


The direct. advertisers are a small 
factor that don’t amount to much. They 
make a big hulaballoo but the 
whole field of advertisers will tell you, 
and there are some clear statictics on 
that, that there have not been very 
many direct advertisers since the Four 
A’s came in business. Prior to that 
there were many energetic agents wh 
pn a service better than the 
manufacturer could give to himself, if h: 
was wise enough to employ it. They 
came along and gave up their com 
missions direct and employed agencies 
that became true of almost every 

in this country, except th« 
medical advertiser. . Today ther« 
is only one direct advertiser, outside of 
the medical field—two—that any mar 
can name. Among 8,000 national ad- 
vertisers there are only two that cat 
be nmamed—Baker-Robinson and Fire- 


and 
advertiser 
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stone; and Firestone is only = a 

direct advertiser, as he employs an 

agency to place some of his ac- 
ints, . 


* * * 


‘National” and “local” adver- 
tising in newspapers, now = 
fied as “general” and “retail,” run 

arallel in volume. This iorme- 
i n was stated as a fact by Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy when he was ques- 
tioned concerning the volume of 
“national” advertising carried by 
newspapers : 


. Do you know whether the amount 
of "saan - ended by advertisers for 
newspaper advertising in the United 
States aggregates annually about $600,- 
000,000? 

\. More than that. . . . The 
newspapers have been growing rapidly 
in By last five or six years. 

What was it for 1924, —was $600,- 
0 000 approximately correct? 

A. In 1924, I should say they were 
doing upwards of $700,000,v00. 

Q. Now, how large a percentage of 
that was national advertising? 

A. Not to exceed 20 per cent. 

Q. The percentage of that advertis- 
ing has been increasing, has it not? 

Yes, sir. 

Q. It is more than 20 per cent, to 
day, is it not? 

A: I don’t think it runs over 21 or 
22 per cent, today. You see local ad- 
vertising follows the same curve of in- 
crease as national and the percentage 
s about stationary. While more na- 
tional appears in the newspapers, its 
percentage relation is not increased. 
fhere are variances, but I am speak- 
ing about the grand totals, 


A Good-Will Reminder for the 
Phone Mouth Piece 


Service and creation of good-will are 
so important from a _ traffic-getting 
standpoint in railroading that a progres- 
sive organization loses no opportunities 
to bring about these desired ends. On 
m iouthpieces of telephones in the main 

fices of the Erie Railroad are attached 
pasteboard cards with the following ad- 
vice to officers and employes: “Always 
Be Courteous! Please bear in mind that 
in using this telephone the person at the 
ther end of the line is speaking to the 

ie Railroad Co. Your courtesy will 
result in fostering the good-will of and 
make new friends for our railroad.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 


J. H. Connors, President, 
Republic Rubber Company 


J. H. Connors has been elected presi- 
dent of the gg Rubber Company, 
Youngstown, He has been gen- 
eral manager of that company for six 

ars, 
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Sanding the Tracks for 
Slipping Salesmen 


Tue Joseru & Fetss Co. 
CLEVELAND 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Surely enjoyed reading “Before You 
Tie a Can to That Misfit Salesman—” 
by Nelson M. Graves in your December 
1 issue. It struck a very sympathetic 
chord in me for I often thought of 
writing along similar | lines an article on 

“merchandising men.’ 

Now as to my own experience in re- 
deeming salesmen, I can quickly recall 
three cases which stand out in my mind. 
One was a great many years ago, when 
I worked for John F. mg of Chicago 
as general salesman calling on jobbers. 
Jelke was very anxious to get a dis- 
tributor in Indianapolis and urged me to 
go there to find one. My first trip was 
unsuccessful. The second trip was like- 
wise. When sent me the third time, 
I knew something unusual had to 
done, for I did not wish to report failure 
after a third visit. 


In a frantic effort, I called on a big 
distributor and pleaded with the manager 
there to let me have his poorest sales- 
man in the poorest territory in order to 
demonstrate what could be accomplished 
with our line. Sportsmanlike, he agreed. 
I worked with an inexperienced junior 
salesman for one week, running up some 
sales. The result was I not only secured 
the business of this wholesaler but he 
also recommended me to another dis- 
tributor in a city where we needed a 
jobber. After my first week’s work 
with the junior salesman, the young 
man came to me and thanked me for 
the lesson I had given him, for he stated 
he was on the verge of being fired or 
forced to resign but the demonstration 
gre during that one week brought up 

is sales considerably and proved to him 
that he could become a salesman. 


Another case was one of a young ac- 
quaintance of mine who had been selling 
shirt waists for a New York firm but, 
owing to a sad love affair, lost all in- 
terest in business and faith in humanity. 
He came to me while I was sales man- 
ager of a wholesale grocery house, ask- 
ing that I give him a job at $100 a 
month which was one fourth of what 
he had been earning previously. 

I talked to him for one hour and con- 
vinced him that he would never make a 
wholesale grocery salesman but urged 
him to connect with a high class bond 
house. He did so and is today the 
biggest producer of one of the largest 
bond houses in New York, earning a 
salary running well into five figures. 


The-third man was an individual with 
a short penitentiary record but a desire 
to go straight. I put him on as a sales- 
man for a wholesale house and he really 
turned over a new leaf and is y an 
unusual producer. He wisely invested 
his savings, being, therefore, the s- 
sessor of quite a modest fortune while 
his honesty and integrity are of the 
very highest. 

Oscar J. Voct, 
Sales Manager. 
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... ofour sales volume 
comes from out of town 


In thousands of other towns all over the country, the 
story is just the same. Two out of every three customers 
—even three out of four in some cases—are country 
dwellers. 

Do they know your goods? Have you told them your 
story? You can reach the cream of this rich two-thirds 
of the small-town retail trade most effectively and eco- 
nomically through the pages of The Country Gentleman. 


Country Gentleman circulation is advertising-responsive 
because it separates, from the total farm market, the intel- 
ligent and progressive farm family. That statement has 
been proved many times by checking Country Gentle- 
man subscribers against the preferred accounts on local 
merchants’ books. 

It is because The Country Gentleman sells goods—and 
for that reason alone—that it carries a volume of adver- 
tising more than double the volume carried by any other 
national farm publication. 


They Live in the Coun bi 
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Every word of this letter 
is well worth reading 


“Gentlemen: 

“You may be surprised to see a store of this size in a city of 12,000 popu- 
lation. As a matter of fact our store probably would be only one-third its 
present size, if we were confined to the city limits. About 65% of our total 
business comes from people who live outside of Albert Lea. 

“Our trade territory covers all, or portions of, seven counties. We 
advertise in the newspapers of several towns, and our poster advertising 
covers a larger territory. 

“As you know, this is one of the best dairy and diversified farming sec- 
tions of the country. Our farm families are well educated and progressive. 
They are sending their boys and girls to high school and to college. They 
want the same comfort, style and convenience that are enjoyed by the city 
people. That is why they are coming many miiles to our store, where they 
know they will find adequate stocks and up-to-date merchandise, priced 
tight, from which to make their selections. , 

“We have gone over your list of subscriptions to The Country Gentle- 
man in our territory, and recognize the names of many of our good cus- 
tomers. There is no doubt about the high character of the people who 
read your magazine. 


“SKINNER, CHAMBERLAIN & CO., 
“Albert Lea, Minn.” 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


August, 1925, 804,000 copies 
December, 1927, 1,500,000 


country (jentlem 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


ntt but they Shop in Town 








What Records 
Should the Advertising 
Department Keep? 





Jerrerson ELectric MANUFACTURING Co. 
Curicaco, ILL. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer is very much interested 
in records which the advertising de- 
partment should keep and shall appre- 
ciate it very much if you will refer him 
to such articles or books in which this 
subject is cover 

I know that the advertising depart- 
ment should have certain records of 
its expenditures and perhaps a record 
of sales, but I do not know exactly 
what figures to ask for from the ac- 
counting department. 

C. R. HANsEN, 
Advertising Manager. 


F course, accounting practice 

for the advertising department 
will vary greatly among different 
companies, depending upon the size 
of the company, the amount of the 
appropriation, how the appropria- 
tion is invested, etc. The main 
thing to be observed is that the 
accounting system does not become 
so detailed and unwieldy that the 
advertising department becomes an 
accounting organization instead of 
fulfilling its proper functions. 

Two articles in Printers’ INK 
Montuiy (“The Advertising Ap- 
propriation as an Accounting 
Problem,” September, 1926; “How 
Should an Advertising Manager 
Keep Books?” May, 1927) discuss 
in some detail the methods used 
by a number of national adver- 
tisers in handling the accounting 
problem. The methods discussed 
in these articles break the ac- 
count into more classifications than 
the average department would care 
to work with. Therefore, in read- 

the summary of classifications 
which follows, the head of the 
average department should exer- 
cise a wise selection, choosing only 
those that he feels are necessary 
to a good accounting system which 
will at all times give a complete 
picture of the work of the depart- 
ment. 

One system, based on a combi- 
nation of systems used by fifty 
national advertisers, has four main 
classifications and twenty-five sub- 
classifications as follows: Space 
periodicals, farm 


—newspapers, 
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papers, trade papers, outdoor and 
three miscellaneous classifications ; 
Dealer—window displays, dealer 
signs, stationery, booklets, imprint- 
ing, electros, dealer house organs, 
shipping and postage, and two 
miscellaneous classifications; Mail 
—booklets, letters, postage, mail- 
ing lists, miscellaneous; Company 
Literature—house organ, miscel- 
laneous. The figures under each 
classification are broken down into 
the following classifications: total 
appropriation, spent this month, 
spent year to date, spent last yea 
to date, balance, approximate com- 
mitments, remainder. 

Another system based on the 
same study of accounting systems 
used by national advertisers has 
six general classifications with 
twenty-six minor classifications as 
follows: Consumer — newspapers, 
periodicals, farm papers, direct 
mail, outdoor, window displays, 
sampling, postage and express, 
miscellaneous; Export—space, di- 
rect mail, miscellaneous ; Internal 
—portfolios for salesmen, internal 
house organ, miscellaneous; Ad- 
ministration — salaries (manager 
and assistants), salaries (clerical), 
traveling expenses, office equip- 
ment and stationery, service fees 
and research, miscellaneous; Mis- 
cellaneous. These classifications 
are broken down into the same 
classifications described under the 
previous system. 

Zimmerman, sales promo- 
tion manager, Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., in describing the sys- 
tem used by his organization, told 
of the following classifications : 
Advertising Space—national peri- 
odicals, farm publications, news- 
papers, trade publications, export 
publications, miscellaneous, agency 
service charges on space not com- 
missionable; Engraving and Art 
Work—national periodicals, farm 
publications, newspapers, trade 
publications, export publications, 
electros and mats for wholesalers’ 
use, miscellaneous, agency service 
charge on art work and engravings : 
Direct by Mail Advertising—printed 
matter, letters, miscellaneous, agency 
service charge for direct by mail; 
Printed Matter—catalogs and price 
sheets, booklets and circulars, cus- 
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tomers’ catalog pages, imprint- 
ing, miscellaneous, agency service 
charge on printed matter; Sundry 
Advertising—signs and displays 
for dealers, agency service charge 
on signs and displays, calendars, 
house organ A, house organ B, 
agency service charge on house 
organs, outdoor signs, conventions, 
publicity, miscellaneous; Adminis- 
tration Charges —salaries, office 
supplies, duplicating and address- 
ing equipment, duplicating work 
for other departments (credit ac- 
count), heat-light-power, mainte- 
nance of furniture and equipment. 

No effort has been made to dis- 
cuss other records or filing prob- 
lems, such as the recording of re- 
turns from coupon advertising, the 
fling of advertising cuts, etc. 
Printers’ INK has published a 
number of articles on these sub- 
jects which will be of interest to 
national advertisers. 

Again it is well to emphasize the 
necessity of keeping accounts as 
simply as possible. The purpose 
of accounts is to give a picture of 
what the advertising department 
is doing so that it will know its 
status from day to day and month 
to month. Their purpose is not to 
clutter up the department with 
elaborate systems which will de- 
light the accountant’s eye but 
whiten the advertising executive's 
hair—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Northwestern Newspaper 
Campaign Planned 


The General Insurance Company of 
America, Seattle, Wash., has appointed 
the Strang & Prosser Advertising 
Agency, of that city, to direct an adver- 
tising campaign. Northwestern news- 
papers will be used. 


P. L. Green with Electric 


Bond and Share Company 

Philip Leonard Green, for a number 
of years with S. S. Koppe & Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, has left 
that firm to go to Panama, where he 
will be ——, in promotion work for 
the Electric Bond and Share Company. 





New Advertising Business at 


Pittsburgh 

J. B. Rodgers has started his own 
advertising business, at Pittsburgh. He 
was recently advertising manager, in 
charge of sales promotion of the Ber- 
nard Gloekler Company, of that city, 
and will continue to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 
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Furniture Trade to Conduct 
Advertising Survey 


Plans for a preliminary survey pre- 
paratory to a four-year national adver- 
tising campaign, have been made by the 
National Retail Furniture’ Association, 
Chicago, under the direction of Harry 
C. Cappel, president, and Roscoe R. 
Rau, secretary. The survey will ascer- 
tain the wishes of the furniture indus- 
try regarding such a anenye. 

In commenting upon the plans, A. P. 
Haake, assistant to the president of the 
Simmons Company, said that after car- 
rying a large share of the furniture ad- 
vertising burden for years, the Sim- 
mons company welcomed a concerted, 
unbiased advertising campaign, selling 
the home to the American people. He 
declared that if all branches of the in- 
dustry co-operated, as in the laundry, 
flower and other industries, there should 
be about a 50 cent increase in the 
volume of furniture sold to consumers. 

_The Millis Advertising Company, In- 
dianapolis, has been appointed to make 
the survey. 


Now the Dudley Lock 
Corporation 


The Triple Metals Corporation, Chi- 
cay manufacturer of Dudl keyless 
combination locks, has chang its cor- 
porate name to the Dudley Lock Cor- 
poration. This change has been made 
in order to identify more closely the 
name of the company with that of its 
trade name and product. 








Appoints E. P. Remington 
Agency 

Indian 7 a Farms, Inc., Bald- 
winsville, N. Y., floral farm, has ap- 
pointed the E. P, Remington Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., to 
direct its advertising account. Maga- 
zines and farm papers will be used. 


B. C. Ohlandt Advanced by 
R. B. Davis Company 


B. C. Ohlandt, formerly district man- 
ager of the R. B. Davis Company, Ho- 
boken, N. J., maker of Davis Baking 
Powder, dry yeast baking powder and 
Cocomalt, has been made Eastern sales 
manager. 


Williams-Detroit Outdoor 
Agency Changes Name 
_ The Williams-Detroit Outdoor Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., Detroit, has 
~—— its name to the Williams-Na- 
tional Outdoor Advertising Agency, Inc. 
An office will be opened at Chicago. 


Otto Highfield with C. J. 
Ollendorf Company 


Otto Highfield has been made vice- 

president, and secr of er Cc. J. 
0: Com ny, , 

ing and mardheadiies, — a 
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They Came to Us 


A manufacturer, well known to the wholesale and 
retail trade for the excellence of his product— 
garage equipment—decided to launch a new item. 


It differed from his other products. The unit price 
was well up in the hundreds of dollars. In the 
launching it stuck in the ways. Failed to carry 
sustained interest for wholesalers and service station 
owners. 


During the past year, he, with his advertising agent, 
came to us. 


After careful research and analysis of the market 
potentialities, we submitted a complete merchandis- 
ing plan—which was accepted. 


It called for a relatively small outlay in money— 
considering unit price, and sales volume objective. 


The plan is proving a great success. Each month 
shows a gain in sales volume. 


If your necessities call for a single piece of copy, 
well thought out and written, or an exhaustive 
analysis of the entire field with relation to your 
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marketing possibilities—and to be followed by the 
preparation of a complete merchandising plan— 


Come to Automotive Headquarters! 


Our organization, which includes well grounded 
automotive marketing specialists, is qualified to ad- 
vance the interests of any manufacturer—large or 
small—the merit of whose product entitles him to 
success. 


We have been in intimate contact with this market 
since the beginning of things automotive. 


Our more than 2000 advertising contracts with 
manufacturers who merchandise thru industrial, 
wholesale and retail channels bear testimony to the 
size, completeness and the efficiency of our organiza- 
tion. 


Do you need more and better dealers? 


Do you want to get right to the heart of the auto- 
motive marketing situation? 


Do you want your advertising dollar to work to its 
very limit in the securing of merchandising ad- 
vantage? 


Come to Automotive Headquarters! 
We know the industry. We know the trade. We 


know dealers—and how to interest them in your 
product. 


CHILTON CLASS JOURNAL CO. 


Publishers of Automotive Business Papers 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL Motor Wortp WHOLESALE 
Motor AGE Cuitton Catatoc & Directory 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES CoMMERCIAL Car JOURNAL 
Automotive INDUSTRIAL Rep Boow OPERATION & MAINTENANCE 
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yore A.B.C. 


REPORTS 


just released for 
Louisville,Kentucky 


BOTH DAILY AND SUNDAY, in every 
branch of circulation, the Courier-Journal 
and Louisville Times now enjoy by far the 
greatest circulation in their entire history. 
The recent A. B. C. Auditors’ Reports for the 
period ending September 30, 1927, serve to 
INCREASE the Leadership of these progres- 
sive newspapers and greatly simplify the Ad- 
vertiser’s selling task in the Big Louisville 
Market. 


In Louisville, buy A.B.C. circulation. One 
glance at the A.B.C. Auditors’ reports 
will show you that Louisville can be 
completely covered at one low adver- 
tising cost. 


Che Conrier-Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


(Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities) 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 8. 0. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 











Should Collection Letters Be 
Beautiful or Dumb? 


ln Actual Practice, Success in Bringing in the Sheaves Seems to Depend 
Less upon Art Than upon Main Strength 


By Roland Cole 


L. THOMPSON, credit man- 
ager of The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, says it 
is his observation and experience 
that “proper appeal” in collection 
letters is largely bunk. Any collec- 
tion letter, he says, so long as it 
is courteous and to the point, will, 
if properly used and followed up, 
collect 95 per cent, or more, of the 
accounts to which it is sent. 
Collecting past due accounts by 
letter bears about the same re- 
semblance to collecting them in 
person as selling by mail is like 
selling by salesmen. Personal 
selling and collecting are individual 
action, and mail selling and col- 
lecting are mass action. The same 


aJe 


principles make mass action effec- 


tive as make individual action ef- 
fective. Hence, if “get the order” 
is a good rule in selling, “get the 
money” is a good rule in collect- 
ing. Therefore, the only kind of 
“appeal” to used in collection 
letters is the kind that brings re- 
sults in personal collecting. 

The most successful collection 
letters are those which are closely 
fitted to their purpose. The per- 
sonal collector makes adjustments 
to fit his cases. So far as pos- 
sible, the mail collector must do 
the same thing. “Our whole basis 
of collection action,” says R. E. 
Corthell, credit manager of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, “is an analysis of each ac- 
count and its peculiarities, writing 
in as friendly a tone as we. can, 
onsidering the circumstances, and 
talking nothing but straight facts.” 

On the subject of individual and 
xeneral appeals, Mr. Corthell says : 

“The getting of the proper ap- 
peal is an individual problem. I 
do not think that we can ever lay 
lown a complete set of rules, for 
very customer has a different 
opinion; so we must rely upon 
each individual collection corre- 


spondent to visualize the man on 
the other end from what facts he 
can gather, and write accordingly. 
There are times when a letter with 
a smile—where a little pleasant re- 
mark—will fit; but unless you 
know the man at the other end 
quite well, you are just as likely 
to get in. wrong as you are to hit 
him right. A letter of a general 
tone is much less likely to offend 
the majority than is the one in 
which you try to be quite smart. 
Another point, too, is that there 
are very few of us who can be 
witty and get away with it.” 

Mr. Corthell believes in a policy 
of conservatism in the use of col- 
lection letters. For example, here 
is his first letter to a delinquent: 


rior to the date above, you 
mailed a check to pay for charges on 
your account that matured recently, 
you may ignore this letter. 

It is merely a reminder, for perhaps 
you have not had an opportunity to 
check the statement that we sent a 
few days ago. 


If, just 


A second letter continues to 
make the recipient feel that the re- 
quest for a settlement is still a 
“matter of form”: 


This letter is entirely impersonal. It 
is sent on those accounts which may 
have items open and a bit past due. 

So, if by any chance the bill of.. 
has not been paid, or should not be 
paid, please take this opportunity to 
tell us about it. 

the other hand, sending us your 
check will close the charges satisfac- 
torily all around. 


A third letter even helps the de- 
linquent to excuse himself a little: 


For some reason the bill which be- 
came due recently has not been paid. 
Oversights are so often responsible for 
invoices remaining unpaid, that in this 
case we are sure a timely reminder of 
this kind is all that is necessary to 
revent the charge from becoming 
wrther ay ‘ ' 

ill you, pH = "ae arrange to 
send your check t 
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It should be noticed that while 
these letters are uniformly court- 
eous they never fail to ask for the 
check : 


We find in going over our ledgers 
again today that the item we spoke of 
in our last letter has not been paid. 
This being so, may we ask that you 
send your check for it unless by chance 
there is some question you want to ask 
about it? 


A fifth 


terms: 


letter mentions the 


The only reason that might easily ac- 
count for your delay in paying the bills 
we have brought to your attention is a 
possible misunderstanding about the 
terms of sale. They are based upon 
payment within thirty days from the 
invoice date—we bill and ‘price our 
goods strictly upon that cond:tion. 

If you have not already mailed your 
check, please consider the extra time of 
which you have had the advantage and 
send your check by return mail.’ 


Along about the middle of the 
series, a letter is addressed to the 
treasurer of the company: 


Our previous letters to your com- 
pany about your account have resulted 
in neither a check nor a reply. 

We believe our letters 4 failed to 
reach the right person. That explains 
our writing directly to you. 

Our invoices are net cash 
days; therefore, the account 
goods invoiced to you on is con- 
siderably overdue. You will not, we 
are confident, permit it to remain un- 
paid any longer. 

If you will see that a check is mailed 
at once we shall appreciate your at- 
tention. 

Thank you now for giving this your 
personal attention. 


thirty 
for the 


The final letter in the series 
makes its last plea with an appeal 
to the customer’s sense of fairness: 


We have reviewed carefully all the 
facts connected with your unpaid ac- 
count; we now think that it should be 
paid at once. But before changing our 
procedure for obtaining that result, we 
want to outline the situation briefly and 
have you see it as we do. 

The account has been running with- 
out the payments which are needed to 
keep it at least partly on an even keel. 
The amount open is....... 

Your last payment was ....... We 
need not set down the comparison— 
you do it. But please, when doing so, 
look at our side as well as yours. Does 
not your conclusion prompt you to send 
your check in full? 

We have arrived at the time now 
when a limit has been reached. You 
have been doing business right along, 


yet we don’t think that you have -con- 
sidered us to the 


degree you should 
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when making payments. So unless you 
can send your check at once, we must 
plan to protect our interests, 


Mr. Corthell says that this 
group of letters—there are about 
a dozen in the series—has been i 
use for about eight months wit 
good success. 

Every one of the Pabst Sak 
Corporation’s past due accounts 
according to George E. Sandberg, 
credit manager, is given persona 
attention and the merits of th« 
case are fully gone into befor: 
writing the customer. “In ow 
line of business,” says Mr. Sand- 
berg, “we experience no great 
amount of trouble—our terms are 
ten days in the Cheese Division 
and thirty days in the Malt Syrup 
and Beverage Divisions. Fully 
85 per cent of our accounts ari 
paid within thirty days in the 
Cheese Division and within forty- 
five to sixty days in the Malt 
Syrup Division. When an account 
is only slightly past due, we re- 
mind the customer that payment 
has not been made, with a letter 
which reads as follows: 

We are enclosing herewith our Oc- 
tober 1 statement showing a balance 
amounting to $....... 

Your attention is especially directed 
to our invoices of ...... for 
which are now slightly past due. 

Your check to cover will be appre- 
ciated. 

This letter, says Mr. Sandberg, 
brings very good results. 

. N. Large, credit manager of 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manu- 
facturing Company, says that with 
several kinds of diseases to handle 
in the credit department he finds 
that each disease needs separate 
treatment. “One of the worst 
troubles we have,” says Mr. 
Large, “is that if an account is not 
paid after writing one letter, it 
generally takes four or five let- 
ters to get the money. Here is 
our first letter, sent out right after 
the account has become past due. 


Dine: «deca: we had the pleasure of 
shipping you goods to the amount of 
$.. For this share of your busi- 
ness "we thank you, and we appreciate 
the good-will which enabled you to 
favor us in this way, and we hope 
that we will always merit your patron- 
age. 

You possibly have not noticed how 
time has slipped by. .The account is 
now past 
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“Mother uses 


Tons of Rouge” 


What has happened to the wo- 
man of ten years ago who didn’t 
think it quite nice to use rouge? 
There has been,a complete 
change in her living and buy- 
ing habits. The facts are ably 
and interestingly set forth in a 


new booklet— 


“Mother Steps Out” 
Send for a copy 





McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
236 W. 37th Street 
New York 


We ORO ee ee ee ST OS I SO 
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Both doors must be#: 


THE advertiser who brings his wares to 
the Boston market is confronted with a 
unique situation. Surrounding Boston is 
the second most densely populated trad- 
ing area in America; nearly three 
million people live within an hour’s ride 
from the heart of the city and over half 
of them make their homes less than 
thirty minutes away from city hall. 


This great population forms one of the 
few major key markets that must be in- 
cluded in any selling plan aimed to hit 
the country’s high spots, but—and here 
is where Boston differs—the people of 
Boston are divided into two separate and 
distinct groups because of differences in 
heredity, sentiment, association and en- 
vironment. 


Notable advertising successes have 
been won in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and other large key markets 
through the medium of one newspaper in 
each city, but not in Boston. The sepa- 
ration of its people has created in each 
group definite preferences that extend 
even to their choice of newspapers. For 
that reason no one Boston newspaper can 
be so conducted as to satisfy both groups. 
It is just as reasonable to hope to cover 
both groups of Boston’s divided popula- 
tion through the advertising pages of one 
newspaper as to expect to drive a car into 


BOS T Oin 
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GEO. A. McDEVITT co. 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. includin, 


Advertising Representa For six years the Herald-Traveler has 


in National Advertising, 
all financial, automobile 


914 Peoples Gas Bidg., and publication advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 
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beened to enter Boston 





a garage with one door closed. It can’t 
be done. 


There are four daily newspapers of major 
importance published in Boston. Three 
of them seek the favor of one group. 
These three newspapers are similar in 
almost every respect—in typographical 
appearance; in their methods of news 
emphasis and in their editorial policies. 


The Herald-Traveler serves the other 
group and differs from all three of its 
contemporaries in dress, in news empha- 
sis and in editorial policy. As a result, 
the Herald-Traveler has no counterpart 
among Boston newspapers and so its 
circulation represents that market group 
reached by no other paper. 


And the Herald-Traveler group is the 
more important advertisingly. It is the 
group of greater per capita wealth and 
buying power; its members buy luxuries 
as well as necessities; it embraces all 
phases of Boston’s industrial, commercial 
and social life. It is the group that is 
served by the Herald-Traveler and by 
the Herald-Traveler alone. 


Complete coverage of the Boston mar- 
ket demands that both groups be reached 
effectively—the Herald-Traveler for the 
more important group and one of the 
other Boston newspapers for the other. 


D ey eg ge 














Advertssi: 


914 Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





For six years the Herald-Traveler has 


tive: 
GEO, A. McD VITT CO. been first in National Advertising, 
250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. including all fi ial bi 





and pu tion advertising, among 
daily newspapers. 
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The Chace Quid 


PRINTERS’ INK READERS 
* & BAPPY 4 PROSPEROUS 


“HERE’S The Three Circles again, wishing us a Happy 
New Year,” said the sales manager, picking up his person- 
alized copy. “The Three Circles —E-W-H.” 

"Yes, and that reminds me,” recalled the advertising 
manager. “We were going to get in touch with Evans- 
Winter-Hebb around the first of the year on our direct 
advertising for early spring. I might as well write them 
today and I will have one of their men see us here.” 


“Fine!” 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Han&ock Avenue West 


The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a «i tinite 

medium, for the prep ion and production of which it has within itself both capable personn: land 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan + Copy + Design - Art + Engraving 

Letterpress and Offset Printing + Binding - Mailing 
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May we have your check by return 
ail m the enclosed stamped ange a 
\Ve are confident it will be your -plea 
irre to send it and 

We thank you. 


This letter, Mr. Large says, has 
pulled exceptionally well. A final 
letter, written just before an ac- 

unt is placed with an attorney 

r collection, is the following: 


Chis is the last letter we are going 
write you in connection with your 
st due balance of $..... 

While we have never met you per- 

vally, we feel that we know you too 

ll to imagine that you would want 

s accouht placed in the hands of an 

yrney 

We Lelieve this corporation has shown 
itself a pretty good sport in carrying 
this account for you up to this date, 
nd that the same sportsmanship de- 
mands that you return the favor by 
paying the account now. 

We must request that the check 
which we are asking you to send be 
for the full amount, so that there will 
be nothing left as a hangover to cause 
further correspondence. 


We will wait until ...... for your 
eply. 

The foregoing letter, says Mr. 
Large, has brought in a great 


many remittances. 

Here are two letters used by N. 
Loebner, credit manager of the 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
which fall within the classification 
of the letters here considered, viz., 
those adjusted to the circum- 
stances of the case. 


We are again writing you in regard 
to your account with us, which amounts 
to S..csen and with which you are 
familiar. 

We do not want anything except that 
which is rightfully due us. We are al- 
ways ready to meet the other fellow 
half way and expect the same of him. 
You have already received the benefit 
of our credit and we ask that you send 
us a check at once. 


_ The foregoing letter and the one 
following are, according to Mr. 
Loebner, bringing good returns: 


account of $.... seems small, 
it becomes important when it has a 
great deal to do with determining the 
future relationship between us. 

Is it not just a little unfair to us 
and below your standard of doing busi- 
ness, to neglect your account as you 


have done? 
And, just as a matter of business 
courtesy, should you not have acknowl- 


edeed our previous letters? 
. None of our customers 
found us unreasonable, and 
anything wrong, why not 


has ever 
if there is 
come out 


frankly and say so? You will find us 
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ready to meet you more than half way 
in anything that is fair. 
Please let us hear from you. 


Philip Will, president of the 
Sterling Range and Furnace Cor- 
poratiou, submits a letter which 
has proved effective. It reads: 


We are striving at the present time, 
as we always have in the past, to keep 
the Sterling line right up to the min- 
ute in quality and style; and you will 
readily appreciate that this necessitates 
large and continuous expenditures—ex- 
penditures which are aimed to help in- 
crease your sales. 

The extent of this work, however, is 
limited by the number of times we are 
able to use our capital during the year 
and here is where you can be of great 
assistance to us a to yourself. 

Send us your check for the balance 
due on the enclosed statement and we 
will invest it in the further improve- 
ment of Sterlings. 

We heartily appreciate your co-opera- 
tion in the.past and believe that we 
can count upon it at this time. Are 
we right? 


In the use of collection letters, 
the “situation” is important. Are 
the delinquents manufacturers, job- 
bers, retailers, or retail customers? 
Are the amounts due small, as 
under $2? Are they periodical in- 
stalment payments, insurance pre- 
miums or subscriptions to publica- 
tions? 


A very large number of the Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s delinquent accounts each 
month are for amounts under $2. 
Mr. Thompson, credit manager, 
uses a great many different form 
letters and collection cards. The 
cards are made about the size of 
Government postcards, with the 
message printed or processed in 
skeleton form, so dates and 
amounts can be filled in, on the 
upper part of the card, leaving 
space to write the name and ad- 
dress at the bottom, where it comes 
in correct position for showing 
through the opening of a window 
envelope. “We have used these 
cards,” he says, “in lieu of letters 
for the first two or three commu- 
nications, because we have found 
from actual experience that with 
the customers we sell it doesn’t 
make much difference what is 
said so long as the debtor’s at- 
tention is called to the account. 
Out of several hundred accounts 
each month for $2 and under, over 
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half of them are paid from the 
original invoice. On the following 
month the first form card is sent 
and followed monthly with one or 
two form cards and a letter. Thus 
all such accounts are collected with 
the exception of eight or ten a 
month, which are charged to bad 
debts.” 

For accounts under $2, one of 
the first form cards reads: 


TO 6esss's account shows the small 
amount of $....... 

Will you please send us a check or 
money order for the amount to save 
further expense in handling this trans- 
action? 


The second card request reads: 


We have requested payment for your 
Sasces account of $...... but it is 
still unpaid. 

As this item is so small, will you 
please pay it now or tell us why you 
do not and thus save us the expense 
of writing you again? 


The third card sizzles a little: 


We believe you must think your ac- 
count of ...... OP: nexane is wrong, 
as otherwise you would have paid it. 

f the amount is correct, we wish to 
collect this small account. If it is 
incorrect, we want to adjust it, but 
this cannot be done unless you respond 
to this last request for information or 
payment. 


The account still being unpaid, 
Mr. Thompson now writes the fol- 
lowing letter: 


As we have been unable to collect 
ers account for $...... through 
correspondence and have spent more 
money in postage than the item justi- 
fies, we are now forced to charge the 
amount to our bad debts. . 


After two cards have been sent 
on delinquent accounts for amounts 
larger than $2, Mr. Thompson uses 
this letter : 


We do not understand why you do 
not pay your account of ...... for 
We have written you before 
regarding this, and you must realize 
that the account is past due. Please 
send us your check by return mail, and 
make it unnecessary to have any further 
correspondence about this account. 


Followed by this one: 


Credit is one of the most valuable 
possessions you have. Without cost to 
you, it practically furnishes a portion 
of the — with which you do busi- 
ness. Unless you protect your credit 
it will soon be destroyed. relessness 


and deliberate misuse are equally disas- 
trous in wrecking credit. 
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We shipped you g 
the value of $ 1 
orgees in ....... So far you have not 
paid for them nor indicated when you 
would pay for them—neither have you 
told us that our account is wrong. 

If the circumstances were reversed 
and you were the creditor and we tl 
debtor, what would you do? 


eeeeee 


In place of the foregoing letter, 
Mr. Thompson occasionally uses a 
telegram: 


Please reply today to our card ( 
letter) of blank date. 


E. T. Dugan, of H. R. Mallinson 
& Co., says that form letters “per- 
sistently followed up” are used in 
the collecting of delinquent ac- 
counts for his company. “Where 
form letters do not bring the de- 
sired response,” says Mr. Dugan, 
“telephone and personal calls are 
made, on concerns located near at 
hand. On out-of-town accounts we 
usually telegraph.” Mr. Dugan's 
form letters are brisk and to the 
point. Here is the first: 


We beg to call your attention to the 
bills as stated below. : . 
Your kind attention will oblige. 


A second and third letter are 
only a little longer than the first 
and not much different in phrase- 
ology. In a fourth, “attention” and 
“kind attention” are dropped for 
the severer “prompt attention,” as 
follows: 

We have written you quite a number 
of times calling your attention to the 
overdue bills on your account, enum 
erated below, but up to the present 
time have not been favored with either 
a check in settlement of them, or a 
roy to our letters. 

e first item is now close to...... 
months overdue, and as the whole 
amount involved is only about ...... 
we must request that you give them 
your prompt ‘attention and see to it 
that a remittance is forwarded to us by 
return mail. 

An interesting conclusion to this 
somewhat galloping survey of the 
use of collection letters is a con- 
tribution by A. S. Guerin, treasurer 
of the Weatherbest Stained Shingle 
Company. Mr. Guerin observes: 

“We have never kept track of 
the effectiveness of the various let- 
ters we use. We have a set of 
letters, but with one or two ex- 
ceptions we have never tried to 
make any particular appeal to the 
customer, our letters being merely 
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a bare statement of the condition 
of the account, or a reference to 
some particular invoice with the 
request that our terms be adhered 
to. We have been rather successful 
in the conduct of our business 
from a credit standpoint for the 
reason that we hold to a very con- 
servative credit policy. We carry 
credit insurance on our accounts 
and live up to the requirements of 
that policy very rigidly. Seldom 
do we sell anyone on whom we 
have no coverage. When I tell you 
that our losses during the last five 
years, since I have handled this end 
of our business, during which time 
we have done a business averaging 
more than $2,000,000 a year, have 
been only 1/60 of 1 per cent, you 
will readily understand how super- 
conservative we have been. Our 
accounts are usually large com- 
pared with those of other manu- 
facturers selling, say, retail stores. 
The average lumber dealer is, as 
a rule, fairly well rated and the 
largest portion of our business is 
in carload lots.” 


A Back Slap by Mail 


Tue PROTESTANT 
WASHINGTON 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: : 
Please pardon a hearty long-distance 
back slap of appreciation. I have just 
finished Amos edburrs article “Back 
Slapping by Mail” in the December 22 
issue of Printers’ Inx and it surely 
carried a big kick. ; 
Your well taken point was effectively 
put across and the IT of readability 
was there in abundance. It is as un- 
usual as it is pleasant to find an in- 
structive article written in George Ade 
style. 

: Kart Nations. 


M. A. Holmes with 
Federal Truck 


Milton A. Holmes has joined the Fed- 
eral Motor Truck Company, Detroit, 
as assistant in general sales work to 
M. L. Pulcher, president. He was for- 
merly director of sales of the Com- 
merce Motor Truck Company, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich, 


G. E. Land to Leave Pittsburgh 
Agency 


George E. Land, vice-president and 
general manager of Bissell & Land Inc., 
Pittsburgh advertising agency, will re- 
tire on mber 31. Leon ansen, 





vice-president, will succeed Mr. Land as 
vice-president and general manager. 
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Four Trips Offered to Press 
Exhibition at Cologne 


In connection with the International 
Press Exhibition which is to be held 
at Cologne, Germany, in 1928, the ex- 
hibition authorities have offered four 
free trips, including a ~- there of two 
weeks. These prizes will be awarded 
to the winners in four classes on an 
article written on the value of the ex- 
hibition to America. 

The four prizes will be distributed 
as follows: To a student in a school of 
journalism; to a member of one of the 
junior advertising clubs; to a writer on 
a weekly newspaper and to a writer on 
a daily newspaper. John Clyde Oswald, 
managing director of the New York 
Employing Printers Association, is 
chairman of the American committee 
which is co-operating with the exhibi- 
tion authorities. 

The exhibition aims to gather ex- 
hibits from most of the countries of 
the world which will show the progress 
and the influence of the printed word 
in news and advertising. Among the 
main departments in which these ex- 
hibits will be classed are: Daily news- 
papers, periodicals, book printing, art, 
technical and auxiliary installations, ad- 
vertising and photography. 


Associated Business Papers 
to Meet in May 


The third executive conference and 
annual meeting of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers will be held at French 
Lick, Ind., from May 16 to 18. There 
will be a round-table discussion of pub- 
lishing problems and the work of the 
association, 

Among the general topics to be dis- 
cussed are: “Building Prestige for the 
Business Press,” “Agency Relations in 
Detail,” “Publishing Problems,” “Han- 
dling Competition from Irregular 
Media.” 





L. Jay Hannah Adds to Staff 


David M. Larson, formerly repre- 
senting the Orange Judd Farmer Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, has joined 
L. Jay Hannah & Company, Inc., Chi- 
— advertising agency, as space buyer. 

ther additions to staff include Al- 
fred E. Seniebel, formerly with the 
McJunkin Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago; T. J. Strong, formerly of Albert 
Frank & Company, Chicago; and W. J. 
McKay, formerly advertising manager 
of the Walgreen Company, drug stores, 
Chicago, as service men. 


Portland Bank to Advertise 


Pacific Northwest 

The resources of Portland, Oreg., and 
the Pacific Northwest are to be adver- 
tised in a national campaign throughout 
the — year by the First National 
Bank of Portland. The object of the 
campaign will be to attract national 
leaders in industry to the Northwest. 
Magazines will be used in this campaign 
which will be directed by the Portland 
office of the Honig-Cooper Company, 
Inc., advertising agency. 


Selling to Chain Stores, Syndicates 
and Mail-Order Houses 


A Digest of Replies to Fourteen Questions Put to Members of the 
Association of National Advertisers 


RRaCAUSE of the great interest 
which has been expressed by 
its membership in the subject of 
syndicate, chain-store and mail- 
order buying, the Association of 
National Advertisers has made a 
study of this subject. A list of 
fourteen questions was sent to the 
entire membership—sixty-six of 
which responded. 

The information uncovered by 
this research has been tabulated 
and analyzed and the findings made 
the subject of a special report. 
This report is available to mem- 
bers of the association only. 
Its findings constitute an impor- 
tant digest of practices, policies 
and opinions which, it is believed 
makes a helpful contribution to all 
advertisers. 

The majority of the sixty-six 
members who responded to the 
questionnaire are manufacturers of 
packaged merchandise. There fol- 
lows a brief summary of the high 
spots as contained in an analysis 
of each question: 

Do you sell your branded (ad- 
vertised) line to syndicates, chain 
stores or mail-order houses? 

Those answering that they do 
not, numbered twenty-six while 
forty stated that they do sell to 
one or more of these types of 
buyers. The responses were divided 
as follows: 


Do Do Not 


14 Drugs, toilet goods, etc. 14 
3 Specialties, drug and de- 
partment store distrib- 
WOE ceccccscacccstecs 2 1 
13 Wearing apparel acces- 
BOFIES .cccccccccccsess 9 4 
11 Household equipment, etc. 5 6 
5 Paints, tools (hardware 
distributed) ......+..-. 2 3 
§ Foodstuffs .......ccccees 5 
3 Building materials ...... 3 
3 Automobile Accessories.. 1 2 
3 Office appliances ....... 1 2 
6 Miscellaneous ......+.... 1 5 
66 40 26 


Generally speaking, syndicates 
and mail-order houses are about 
equal in popularity with the re- 





sponders, while the chain stores 
seem to run about 50 per cent 
ahead of either syndicates or mail- 
order houses. The reason for this 
is attributed to the fact that chain 
stores have, as a rule, been more 
receptive to nationally advertised 
brands. 

What part of your volume on 
your branded line does this volume 
represent? 

Of the thirty-two answers re- 
ceived, eleven said that the volume 
represented 20 per cent or more 
of their total business; twenty-one 
said that the volume was less than 
10 per cent. 

In drugs and specialties, eleven 
out of sixteen sell all three 
channels, while two sell syndicates 
and chains. One sells chains and 
mail-order houses and two sell 
chains only. “Thus it is seen,” the 
report states, “that while the drug 
industry is irrevocably lined up 
with all three types of outlets, the 
volume of business by no means 
reaches a dominant per cent at this 
time. The highest percentage 
given is 30 per cent, the lowest, 
is 1 per cent.” 

In foodstuffs generally, the same 
conditions prevail as in drugs and 
specialties, according to five re- 
sponders. The percentage of 
volume in foodstuffs varies from 
15 per cent to 25 per cent. 

What is the size of the order 
as compared with your average 
order? 

Seventeen said their orders were 
larger through these outlets, eleven 
said they were the same, three said 
that they were smaller. 

In the drug and specialty field, 
nine cases reported larger-size or- 
ders; four said they were about 
the same, and one reported smaller 
sales per store. 

The size of the orders received 
by foodstuffs advertisers in three 
out of five replies is larger, 
especially if the chains have ware- 
houses. “The volume is increas- 
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ing apparently in serious propor- 
tions,” comments the report, “and 
ill manufacturers of foodstuffs are 
ipparently struggling to get their 
share.” 

Among the makers of wearing- 
apparel accessories, not one of the 
ine responders sells mail-order 
houses. Two sell syndicates and 
chains, two sell syndicates only, 
while four sell only chains. In 
no case was the volume more than 
6 per cent. In women’s apparel ac- 
cessories, no difference is noted in 
the size of the order and there is 
a tendency toward decrease in 
volume of goods sold through 
these channels. In men’s wear, 
the size of the order is reported 
to be much larger than the average 
order, an increase which is 
seriously regarded, one member re- 
porting that his business through 
these channels has doubled this 
year. 

What difficulties have you en- 
countered with your ‘regular trade 
is a result of selling your branded 
line to these concerns? 

Twenty-three out of thirty-five 
responders say they experience 
little or no difficulty, while twelve 
say they do encounter difficulty to 
a great extent. 

Answers were evenly divided in 
response to a question whether in- 
dependent stores buying through a 
syndicate organization are inclined 
to carry a minimum of stock on 
hand and are frequently out of 
stock. Eleven declared such to be 
the case and nine replied to the 
negative. 

In reply to a further question, 
fourteen out of twenty expressed 


the opinion that retail stores which 


buy larger stocks give the line thus 
ought better sales co-operation. 
Do you sell these buyers on a 
ifferent basis than your usual dis- 
ributor or retailer? 

With relation to price, this ques- 
ion was unanimously answered in 
the negative. Two out of thirty- 
‘our answered in the affirmative, 
asing their differentiation purely 
m quantity purchases. A similar 
juestion—“Do you treat the big 
vuyers differently than you do the 
maller or sectional organiza- 
ions ?”—showed a similar though 
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not as marked tendency to sell on 
one basis regardless. of _ size. 
Twenty-seven said they did not 
differentiate, while six stated that 

they did. 

Do you have effective control 
over the ‘etail prices at which 
these “channels of distribution sell 
the consumer? 

According to thirty-seven re- 
sponders, the ratio of those who 
are able to control prices, either by 
plan, or by peculiar conditions 
surrounding the product or in- 
dustry, is about one in three. 

“Certain types of business have 
been so riddled with price-cutting,” 
reads the report, “that the answers 
mean that prices can be controlled 
only within reason, The comments 
on how several members manage to 
control retail prices in their re- 
spective trades, show that a lot of 
thought has been given to this 
highly important aspect of modern 
marketing.” 

“What part if any does the 
wholesaler play in supplying your 
line to these concerns? 

From the evidence it appears 
that the wholesaler plays little part 
in the sale of products to these 
outlets. Only eight out of thirty- 
two said they dealt with any or 
all of these buyers through whole- 
salers. 

Regardless of the type of busi- 
ness, thirty-one out of thirty-six 
stated that they made no dis- 
tinction in policy when shipment 
was made, or goods were charged, 
to a central warehouse or to the 
individual stores. Five said their 
policies are different in such 
cases. 

There was a more even division 
of policy revealed in answer to a 
question whether shipments on a 
given quantity order must be 
shipped all at once, or if the buyer 
could receive portions of his order 
at different intervals. Ten out of 
thirty-two said that the goods 
must be shipped at the period 
stated, and in one shipment. 
Fourteen said that they ship the 
goods “as stated in the order” but 
do not say whether the order per- 
mits different intervals. Eight 
said they can be shipped at dif- 
ferent intervals. 
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How 
to Subdivide a Mailing 
List 


Crescent Rerractories CoMPANY 
CuRWENSVILLE, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would appreciate it highly if you 
could furnish us with detailed informa- 
tion or direct us to former issues of 
Painters’ InK containing articles per- 
tinent to the following problems: 

We have a mailing list of approx- 
imately 5,300 names going out to ap- 
proximately 3,000 concerns scattered 
throughout the Eastern half of the coun- 
try. This means that each mailing of 
direct sales literature includes from one 
to five identical pieces which are ad- 
dressed to different individuals at the 
same firm address. 

We assume it to be a recognized fact 
that only one individual at this firm ad- 
dress has the authority to place an of- 
ficial signature on return cards, etc., 
which call for an order or a sample. It 
is still necessary to reach the other in- 
terested parties at above address so as 
to build up good-will for our product 
throughout the entire organization. 

We wish to classify our mailing list 
into two sections so that we may mail 
specialized literature to each class. If 
you could bring to our attention the best 
method for classifying the list in this 
manner it would be highly appreciated 
by us. 





Artuur B. ScHIRMER, 
Advertising Manager. 


LARGE user of direct-mail re- 

ports that the best method for 
accomplishing the subdivision of a 
mailing list is by the employment 
of colored cards. He considers 
this superior to the use of index 
tags, which are apt to be knocked 
off or mixed up. 

In Mr. Schirmer’s case, for ex- 
ample, he would use white cards 
for the man who signs the orders, 
and red cards for all others; or 
yellow for one and blue for the 
other. The principal point is to 
select strongly contrasting colors. 
It is possible to specialize your 
list quite closely by this means. 
As many as five contrasting colors 
may be used. 

If one wishes to carry speciali- 
zation still further, it is best to 
start separate lists; perhaps main- 
taining a single master list with 
five principal subdivisions, and then 
further subdividing each of the 
five subordinate lists by means of 
another set of cards. Of course, 
care is needed in picking out all 
cards of one color for a special 
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mailing, and replacing them 
accurately when it is completed. 

A word of caution to Mr. Schir- 
mer may not be amiss in connec- 
tion with the practice of sending 
the same circular to a number of 
men in one organization. We have 
heard of the sad case of a man in 
one large organization, seventeen 
of whose associates were on one 
of these “good-will” mailing lists 
which brought them literature 
about a product for which he was 
the only one directly responsible. 

Each and every one of the other 
seventeen invariably promptly and 
automatically scratched this execu- 
tive’s initials upon each folder 
upon that subject; so that each 
month he received eighteen copies 
of the same folder. It seems like 
. little too much.—[Ed. Printers’ 

NK. 








Morticians Plan National 
Campaign 

The Funeral Service Bureau of 
America, recently organized at Chicago, 
plans to conduct a national advertising 
campaign. George W. Olinger, Denver, 
was elected president of the Bureau 
Other officers elected were: Frank K. 
Fairchild, New York, and F. P. Schoe- 
dinger, Columbus, Ohio, vice-presidents; 
Leroy C. Dunn, Des Moines, Iowa, 
treasurer; and Walter P. Quist, Minne- 
apolis, treasurer. 





New Accounts for Walter B. 
Snow and Staft 


The W. B. Rice Shoe Company, 
South Braintree, Mass., women’s yo 
wear, and the Boston Airport Corpora- 
tion, Boston, commercial air transpor- 
tation, have appointed Walter B. Snow 
and Staff, nc., Boston advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising 
accounts. 





B. K. Engel with Futurist 
Company 
B. K. . is now secretary and 
treasurer of The Futurist Company, Bur- 
lington, Wis., underwear manufacturer 
He formerly was general manager of 
Dessauer & Engel, Chicago, wholesalers 
of men’s furnishing goods. 


A. C. McCracken, Jr., Joins 
Double “A” Hair Waver 


A. C. McCracken, Jr., has become 
eneral manager of the Double “A” 
air Waver Company, with offices at 
Philadelphia. He was formerly sales 
manager of Skiler’s Laboratories, Inc. 
of that city. ? 
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| IOMBINING market 

circulation and rate 
—plus undeniable 
editorial leadership 
among financial men, places 
The Burroughs Clearing 
House in a class by itself 
in the bank field—a field 
that represents perhaps the 
greatest direct or indirect 
; | purchasing power in the world 
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It Surprises Even Us, 
Sometimes 


EEK in and week out The New Yorker carries a large 
volume of advertising—the second greatest number of 
advertising pages this year, in fact, of any magazine. Adver- 
tising in The New Yorker is averaging approximately 60 
pages to the issue. 

With advertising what it is however, bought on hunch and 
impression and sold with exhibits of quality, of coverage, 
of what have you, it generally gets away from us that the real 
reason for advertising is to produce business. 

As much as we know about the quality of The New 
Yorker and its coverage of this richest and most dynamic of 
markets, we still get, from time to time an added kick out of 
the tributes paid by advertisers to the unholy pulling power 
of this magazine. 

ITEM: The William F. Wholley Co., Inc., equipment spe- 
cialists for the furnishing of offices write us that 27 pages of 
advertising in The New Yorker have closed sales for them ag- 
gregating nearly $200,000—all traceable to The New Yorker. 

ITEM: W. W. Winship & Sons, Inc., manufacturers of 
luxurious luggage write us, ‘““We ran a page advertisement in 
your November 26th issue 
announcing the Migrator, a 
new kind of hat box which 
carries women’s clothes hung 
up as a wardrobe trunk does. 

“The very finest retail- 
ers in New York are han- 
dling this new case, and with 
the exception of one or two 
of the smaller shops, prac- 
tically every New York 
dealer has re-ordered in the 
two weeks since this one 


page appeared. 
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“One of the best known 
and most exclusive luggage 
Ss shops in the country had 
‘ given us an insignificant sam- 
ple order for four of these 


rge new cases. On the Monday 
r of following the appearance of 
ver- our advertisement, this shop 
60 placed with us a re-order for 
two dozen cases, saying that 

and on Saturday and Monday 
age, morning they had had so 
real many inquiries for the case 


that it was necessary for 
low them to have immediate de- 
of § livery. 





of “We are certain from the above experience that we were 
wer wise in deciding to spend all our New York appropriation in 
your publication.” 


spe- These are not isolated examples. We can produce a score 
; of of others establishing an equal responsiveness. 

m4 After all, we shouldn’t be surprised; because week after 
ae week New York’s finest shops and department stores are repre- 
, of sented in the pages of The New Yorker—and for just one 
Pin reason. It brings New York’s smartest people into their 
med stores to buy their best merchandise. 

, 4 

‘ich No wonder that national manufacturers are discovering, 
-_ too, what an avenue The New Yorker is to the favor of this 


o> rich and responsive market in New York. 


ail- 


ith The 


two 


“| NEW YORKER 


one 
25 West 45th Street New York 
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EL MUNDO of Havana has no interests 
to serve but the welfare of the Cuban na- 
tion, no ends to gain but the continuance 
and strengthening of its influence over 
the hearts and minds of the three and a 
half million inhabitants of that fertile and 
progressive market—-CUBA. 


That it succeeds in its ideals is amply 
proven by the fact that it has about twice 
the circulation of its nearest competitor. 


But—more than this—its acknowledged 
influence on the buying habits of Cubans 
makes it the logical medium for convey- 
ing your bid for trade to the people of 
CUBA, whether you are selling a luxury 
or a necessity. 


EL MUNDO reaches rich and poor, 
young and old. Permit its columns to work 
for you and you will be assured of an at- 
tentive hearing for your sales message. 


Information about EL MUNDO and CUBA will be gladly furnished by: 


S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
TIMES BUILDING 


NEW YORK CITY 
Bryant 6900 
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Simplifying the Industrial 
Salesman’s Reports 


We Aim to Have Our Report Cards in Such Shape That the Salesman 
Is:Furnished with Information and We Get a Report with 
the Least Possible Trouble and Waste of Time 


By K. G. Merrill 


Vice-President, M. 


r 


EN years ago the information 
furnished us by our salesmen 
as they called on industrial supply 
houses and industrial plants was 
decidedly of a helter-skelter na- 
ture. They entered upon their 
cards such information as _ they 
thought we could use, or such in- 
formation as they had time to write 
down before catching the next 
train. The over-conscientious sales- 
man would write in a letter of 
ten pages covering calls on five 
accounts, while the “jump and go” 
salesman would turn in just the 
names of the people called upon 
and no information whatever. 

I think -this is very much the 
experience of other manufacturers 
of industrial appliances and sup- 
plies and it may be of interest to 
people even outside of the indus- 
trial field to learn how we have 
not only simplified the industrial 
salesman’s reports, but how we 
have also simplified our own system 
of giving him information to work 
on, and provided him with an auto- 
matic reminder to keep him from 
omitting certain details which we 
must have. 

When we first started working 
along this line we were rather in- 
clined to ask the salesman to give 
us too much information. So much 
information, in fact, that it seri- 
ously cut in on his salesmanship 
activities. A salesman can’t, in one 
call, give you an absolutely com- 
plete picture of any new customer 
- prospect. In expecting him to 
) this you are throwing so large 
a burden on his descriptive ability 
that you are seriously handicapping 
his work. It is not necessary to 


| 
a 


know the color of the buyer’s hair, 
or the type of automobile which 
he drives, or any other insolent 
personal data that five years ago 
it was considered so smart to get. 
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B. Skinner Co. 


I am convinced that the average 
industrial salesman gathers vast 
quantities of information that are 
never read by anyone, any where. 
He is following instructions is- 
sued by his sales manager two, 
three or five years ago, during a 
flash of zeal—the poor salesman 
has been laboring under the burden 
ever since. Our production man- 
ager can tell some very funny 
stories of the industrial salesmen 
who have come in to see him, and 
the weird and varied information 
they have tried to extract from 
hint 

On the other hand, there are 
certain bits of basic information 
that it is quite necessary for a 
manufacturer to get from a sales- 
man concerning customers, if the 
house is to do business intelligently. 
Also there are certain bits of basic 
information that the salesman 
should be furnished by his house, 
concerning recent activities of his 
customers, if he is to function ef- 
ficiently. 

Formerly we used to furnish 
the salesman with information in 
regard to his customers on slips 
of paper made up in convenient 
size. This was all right, but we 
had no assurance that the salesman 
was, in every case, reading these 
reports as he made his calls upon 
his trade. 


A SPECIAL REPORT CARD 


So we originated and made up 
a special report card, which we 
furnish our salesmen. The top half 
of the card is devoted to informa- 
tion that we have about the cus- 
tomer and his recent activities 
which may be of value to the 
salesman. By putting these size- 
ups at the head of the jobber 
report card, we now furnish sales- 
men with information we feel sure 
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each one will read when he makes 
the call, as the lower half of the 
card is to contain his report. 

This printed report card, be it 
understood, is used only for jobber 
calls. Practically every manufac- 
turer’s salesman in the industrial 
line calls on both jobbers and con- 
sumers at various times, so one 
report card will not do for all. 
The report card used in calling 
on industrial plants will be dis- 
cussed later. 

To take up, then, this printed 
report card for jobber calls. 

At the top we show the name 
and street address of the jobber. 
This sometimes saves the salesman 
from having to look up an ad- 
dress in the phone book, which 
would waste his time. It is very 
convenient for us to put it down 
as when the need arises, is is right 
upon our records. 

Next, we list the various items 
of our manufacture which the job- 
ber carries in stock, so that the 
salesman will not be talking blindly 
when he refers to the jobber’s acti- 
vities in our line. A jobber may 
carry anywhere from one to ten 
of our various specialties. 

On the next line we show the 
business that that jobber did for 
us in 1925 and the business he 
did in 1926. For instance, if in 
1925 he purchased $1,127.93 worth 
of our goods and in 1926 purchased 
$1,042.08 worth, his business has 
fallen off in 1926. Obviously the 
salesman will wonder what is the 
matter and will put a little extra 
activity in this call—with the sales 
manager, rather than the purchas- 
ing agent. 

On the next line we tell the 
salesman that the last stock order 
was placed on December 8 or 
whatever the date is. It is a stock 
order that can readily be analyzed 
and shows plainly whether the 
salesman has any hope that the 
jobber is out of some item by the 
time he gets there. 

Then follows a space headed by 
the word “remarks.” In this space 
we write some such information 
as this: “Recent pick-up orders 
for 2” EM, 4” SPJC.” This means 
that the jobber has been forced 
to pick up for direct shipment to 
customer, 2” Em’s which are a 
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very popular device with us and 
4” SPJC’s which likewise is a 
very popular size. Translated this 
means that the jobber is out of 
2” EM’s and 4” SPJC’s. Obvi 
ously the salesman ought to turn 
his best efforts toward filling in 
these sizes and it gives him some- 
thing concrete to work on. Onc 
the man is ordering in these sizes 
it is easy enough for him to check 
over his whole stock and include 
enough to make a freight shipment 
Or else, under “remarks” we may 
have some such information as 
this: “Ordered three SBR August 
17th.” The product which we 
designate as SBR is packed twelve 
to a carton. Our extreme discount 
applies only in full carton lots. 
Therefore, this customer paid a 
premium by ordering only three 
at a time. This gives the sales- 
man a wonderful opportunity. 


SPACE FOR THE SALESMAN’S REPORT 


The last half of this card is 
reserved for the salesman’s report. 
There is a space for him to fill in 
with data on all his calls and 
following that is a space showing 
the number of salesmen which 
the house employs. Why do we 
want this information? Because 
we get out a monthly house maga- 
zine which is sent to the sales 
manager of each jobbing house 
and we must know how many 
copies to furnish so that he may 
distribute them among his sales 
force. That is also the reason why 
we are so particular to get the ex- 
act name and initial of the sales 
manager. Our reason for wanting 
the name of the purchasing agent 
is of course obvious. 

From the salesman’s remarks 
which follow these first entries, 
we learn whether he has made any 
effort to overcome the bad record 
of a drop in business in 1926. 
Perhaps he writes that he has ar- 
ranged a meeting with the sales 
manager, so that he may address 
the entire sales force. This would 
mean that he has talked the sales 
manager into calling his salesmen 
together, which is rather a feat 
in itself. 

Then the salesman may note 
down a request: “Want sixteen 
of each of our special salesman’s 
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bulletins to be mailed to the sales 
manager.” We like to have sales- 
men watch out for opportunities 
10 place these with the jobber’s 

-alesmen. They are special bul- 
letins to be inserted in standard 
salesmen’s price books. They carry 
large illustrations of our line and 
make it very convenient for the 
salesman to look up the prices. 

Lastly, the salesman will enter 
the information as to checking the 
jobber’s stock and the order which 
he is able to enclose. 

The salesman has given us the 
information we want. He has 
profited by the information we gave 
him. He has also inferred some 
things which he does not have to 
report. By the fact that he is 
going to address the sales meeting 
we know that of course he is not 
going to leave town the night that 
he made his initial call, but is 
going to stay an extra day in that 
town. We therefore adjust our 
sales schedule accordingly. Further- 
more, knowing that he has this 
time at his command we have con- 
fidence enough in our salesman to 
realize that, finding himself with 
an extra day in a town, he will 
spend it to good advantage. We 
shall look for several cards—con- 
sumer calls—which he will make 
the following day upon industrial 
plants the names of which have 
been furnished by the jobber sales 
manager. 

We are correct in this assump- 
tion, and the next day we receive 
ten or twelve “consumer call” re- 
port cards. This brings us to the 
subject of the consumer report 
card. 

This is just an ordinary index 
card and contains only the sales- 
man’s report. Let me say before 
I forget it, that the consumer’s 
name is immediately placed on our 
permanent mailing list. This card 
shows, let us say, that our sales- 
man during his spare time has 
called upon Mr. Frank, the engi- 
neer of the Springfield Refrigera- 
tion Company and that the name 
was suggested by the sales man- 
ger of the jobber with whom 
ie was talking the day before. He 
finds that the man is using a 
certain make of valve—tet us call 
it code number “L-420”—and this 
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information the salesman jots down 
on his card so that when a man 
orders a tool we will know which 
valve to adapt it for. When you 
consider the large number of valves 
that are on the market today you 
can easily see how immensely valu- 
able this information is to us. We 
have a code of our own, which 
does not give away trade secrets. 

Then follows a record of his 
conversation with the man. Per- 
haps the salesman tells us that he 
has furnished the engineer with a 
test tool, or a test clamp. Per- 
haps he tells us that the man is 
very much interested and that the 
jobber is going to follow up the 
call in ten days. That is a hint 
for us to put a record on our 
tickler file to write the jobber’s 
sales manager in ten days and find 
out whether he has followed our 
salesman’s call. It will be easy 
enough for us to check up whether 
an order comes in from this call 
or-not, by going over our files 
and finding whether either the job- 
ber or the consumer in question 
has purchased a tool with a set 
of L-420 cutters. 


OTHER THINGS THE SALESMAN CAN 
TELL 


There is a lot more information 
that the salesman can give us on 
this card. He can tell us whether 
the man is using regular wrought 
iron pipe with standard threads, 
or whether he is using cast iron 
pipe with bell and spigot joints. 
If it is a refrigeration plant he 
can tell us whether the man is 
using regular or special threads on 
his saddles. After that, if we re- 
ceive an order for a hundred 2 by 
¥%” saddles we know exactly what 
thread to furnish and do not have 
to wire back to the company in 
question and find out. The sales- 
man has already given us this in- 
formation. 

The amount of practical infor- 
mation he can give is unlimited. 
He can tell us which of our de- 
vices the man has used before so 
that we may write a letter calling 
attention to the satisfaction our 
known devices give and pleading 
that the customer try some of our 
—to him—unknown devices. 

Nothing could be simpler than 
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a report card like the foregoing. It 
is a stereotyped report. It has been 
drummed into the salesman at sales 
meetings here at the office and he 
knows just what he is to find 
out. He does not burden the card 
with all manner of extraneous in- 
formation, but he is direct to the 
point and gives us exactly what 
we want. 

We feel that we have our re- 
port problem well solved. But the 
most important feature of the en- 
tire matter is that we have not 
only made it possible for our sales- 
man to give us very simple reports 
on each jobber call, but we have 
also furnished him, in a place 
where he cannot help but see it, 
information vital to his success in 
making that call. 

In thus simplifying a salesman’s 
reports down to the last degree 
—you will note that it is not even 
necessary for him to write down 
the name of the company on his 
jobber report cards—we feel that 
we are saving his time, aiding him 
in sending in such information 
as we desire with as little waste 
of time as possible. By providing 
certain blanks for certain entries 
we jog his memory when he is 
inclined to forget some of the 
lesser details—such as the number 
of salesmen employed. On the 
other hand, it discourages extrane- 
ous information as the size of card 
prohibits too much of a report. 
No sales manager likes reports that 
are long winded and by having a 
limited space devoted to remarks, 
and the rest of the card which 
is to be made out by the sales- 
man made up with blanks for him 
to fill in, we discourage literary 
efforts. 

Incidentally, no matter how well- 
known the purchasing agent and 
sales manager of any jobbing house 
is, we insist that the salesman fill 
in the full mame of both these 
men every time he makes a call. 
That automatically jogs our file 
here when any change is made and 
anyone who is selling 700 or 800 
jobbers knows that even the oldest 
employees will change suddenly at 
times, and, unless there is a definite 
provision made for getting this 
information in tangible form where 
it can be easily checked, it may 
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not appear on a manufacturer's 
records for months after the 
change has been made. Our sales 
cards make it possible for that 
change to be entered on our rec- 
ords the first time a salesman calls. 

So, to sum it up, we have our 
report cards in such shape that 
the salesman is furnished with in- 
formation and we are furnished 
with a report in the least possible 
time and with the least possible 
trouble. 


E. M. Harrington Joins 
Stillson Press 


E. M. Harrington has joined the staff 
of The Stillson Press, New York, and 
will be connected with the direct-adver- 
tising business of that company. He 
was recently president of the Lenox 
Textile Corporation and, before that, 
was with the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, in an executive 
capacity. 


S. P. Levy Acquires Interest in 
Meriden Textile 


Samuel Phillip Levy, formerly mat 
ages of advertising and sales promotion 
of Lesher, Whitman & Company, Inc., 
New York, has acquired an interest in 
the Meriden Textile Company, New 
York, wholesaler and importer of dec- 
orative fabrics. He is now acting as 
manager of sales and advertising of 
that company. 


New Accounts for Omaha 
Agency 

The Standard Furnace & Supply 
Company, manufacturer of Nesbit fur- 
naces, and Marsh & Marsh. Inc., bot- 
tler and distributor of Blue River 
Kraut Juice, both of Omaha, Nebr., 
have appointed The Stanley H. Jack 
Company, Inc., Omaha advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising 
accounts. 


Don Knowlton Advanced by 
Union Trust Company 


._ Don Knowlton has been named pub- 
licity manager of the Union Trust Co: 
pany, Cleveland, succeeding C. H. Han- 
derson, whose change of position was 
se | reported. Mr. Knowlton has 

en with the publicity department of 
this company for six years. 


Lakeside Company Appoints 
Frank M. Comrie 


The Lakeside Company, Hermansville, 


Mich., manufacturer of ventilating 
equipment and piston aligners, has aj 
pointed the Frank M. Comrie Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. Business 
papers will be used. 
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You can obtain 
authentic facts 


about ARGENTINA 


Have you all the facts you want 
or need about one of the world’s 
most prosperous markets— 


ARGENTINA? 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 


makes comprehensive surveys regarding pur- 
chasing-power in the Argentine Republic, sug- 
gestions as to where it is advisable to have 
distribution, and other pertinent facts that 
help the American manufacturer and adver- 
tising agency. 

LA NACION endeavors to serve both the 
newcomer in the Argentine market and the 
advertiser who may have been overlooking 
unsuspected opportunities for new fields. 


LA NACION leads its nearest competitor by 
wide margins, in its volume of display adver- 
tising in all classifications. 


“Ask LA NACION “Ask ARGENTINA 
about ARGENTINA” about LA NACION” 


Editorial and General Office in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 
W. W. DAVIES S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 
Correspondent and General 
epresentative Times Bldg., New York 
383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 


Write for “Advertising in Argentina” and “Certified Circulation,” by 
Dr. Jorge A. Mitre, Publisher of LA NACION 
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a Good Medium 
for Advertising ? 


A 


7 


If so, what position in the general scheme 
of Advertising does it Occupy? 
A Conclusion Developed 
from Four Years’ 
Experience 


THERE is scarcely a week that 
passes without our being asked 
this question by some national 
advertiser: 

“What is your opinion of radio 
broadcasting as an advertising 
medium?” 


Our opinion is very definite. 
Our experience with radio is very 
extensive. Possibly more so than 
that of any advertising agency 
executive. 

We go back, for a moment, to 
four years ago. We were asked for 
the first time precisely the same 
question that we are asked today. 
We answered frankly that we had 
no evidence to support any opin- 
ion we might advance. But we 
were going to find out—definitely. 
And we did. We invested $100 ina 
ten-minute talk—and waited. 


In the next three days we re- 
ceived scores of letters and tele- 
grams. Nor were these all the cus- 
tomary congratulatory messages. 


A number invited interviews. And 
before long we had proof that that 
$100 had been well invested. 


Our next move was to induce 
two advertisers to broadcast. Not 
in any elaborate way. Compared 
with today these programs were 
crude. But the response from the 
listening public was amazing. And 
the effect on sales was startling. 


These tests—for we considered 
them nothing more—revealed to 
us Radio Broadcasting as an ad- 
vertising medium filled with im- 
mense potentialities. 


We wrote an article pointing 
these things out. Our position was 
vigorously challenged. Men whos: 
opinions we value opposed our 
views. They saw no commercial! 
possibilities in radio—in fact, 
actual harm to the radio industry 
through the interjection of th 
commercial and positive hostility 
from the listening public for th 
advertiser who intruded. 
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But what they failed to see was 
that the advertiser was best equip- 
ped financially to give the best 
orograms—and that it would be 
through the medium of music and 
entertainment that the name of 
the advertiser would be indelibly 
registered. The Goodrich Silver- 
town Cord Orchestra was the first 
to demonstrate this on the grand 


scale. 
* * * 


What is the picture today? We 
sketch it quickly not to confirm 
our vision or to exploit us in the 


role of the prophet. 


Note the recent additions with 
splendid programs: 


General Motors, Dodge Broth- 
ers, Wm. Wrigley Co., Palmolive, 
Cities Service, Standard Oil, Kol- 
ster, Balkite . . . all supplementing 
those illustrious pioneers, Good- 
rich, Atwater Kent, Ipana, Cliquot 
Club and the Happiness Boys. 

Now we come to this: “Is radio 
the primary advertising medium?” 

We have evidence that gives its 
exact position. 

“What is the opinion of the con- 
sumer and the sales force?” 


Mote evidence. 


“Must the advertiser bid for 
public attention solely through 
the musical program, and its in- 
creasing quality?” 

There are other ways—and at- 
tractive ones. Some have not been 
tried yet. One in particular which 
we have recently developed prom- 
ises success—and great success. 


All facts on this absorbing phase 


of advertising are available to 
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large, established manufacturers. 
Without any obligation. We offer 
them as a product of rich, ripe ex- 
perience gained in the nursery of 
Advertising’s youngest and most 
puzzling child—Radio Broadcast- 
ing. Telephone or write for an 
appointment. 





ONE BIG RADIO 
IDEA FOR A 
LARGE NATIONAL 
ADVERTISER 











From our experience we have 
evolved a radio broadcasting 
idea that promises unusual re- 
sults. A national advertiser 
whose annual advertising in- 
vestment exceeds $500,000 
can use it profitably. We shall 
be glad to present it to one 
whose appropriation qualifies. 


Wo. H. 


RANKIN 


COMPANY Advertising 


Established 1899 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
Murray Hill 9300 


Tribune Tower 
Chicago, Ill. 
Superior 6600 


San Francisco - Seattle - Los Angeles 
Portland, Oregon - Toronto, Canada 





Charter Member of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agents 


Member National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau 
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A Worth-while Business 


Poultry raising is no side line for Mr. Guy A. 
Leader of York, Pennsylvania. Five thousand 
chickens are housed in the above—one of the 
buildings on his farm. It takes but little think- 
ing to realize that such business yields a 
worth-while income. 


National Poultry business men and women of 
Advertisers the Guy A. Leader type, spend an eve- 
Note This ning or: two every month reading the 

AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL. Whether busi- 
ness in other lines is good or bad, the national demand 
for poultry products means incomes for poultry raisers 
to spend. More than 125,000 of such folks may be 
reached through the 


American Poultry Journal 
Chicago, Illinois 
The Oldest and Best Poultry Paper—Established 1874 











Why a Publisher Can Refuse to 
Accept Advertising 


Ordinarily He Can Refuse, at His Discretion, to Publish Any and All 


Advertising 


Curcaco, Itt. 
Evitor of Printers’ Inx: 

(he advertising manager of a monthly 
business publication, in which we have 
ac we for some time and wish to 
continue, recently returned the copy we 
had submitted for insertion. His reason 
for not accepting it seems to be based 
wholly on a personal disagreement be- 
tween him and one of our salesmen. 
Until this salesman apologizes to him, 
he will decline to deal with our com- 
pany. There is no question as to the 
ethics or morals of the advertising copy 
offered, mor does the publication feel 
that our credit is doubtful. We would 
like to know if there is any definite 
legal ruling to which we can point that 
will give us the authority to demand 
publication of this advertisement. 


Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Manager. 


TT is probably no basis on 
which this advertiser can make 
an effective demand for the pub- 


lishing of his advertisement. A 
publication can refuse any or all 
advertising offered it, if it chooses, 
without assigning any reason for 


its action. In other words, a pub- 
lisher has precisely the same right 
to select the people with whom he 
will do business that any manu- 
facturer enjoys. The law affirm- 
ing the manufacturer’s right to sell 
only to whomever he chooses to 
sell is definite and well under- 
stood, due to the reliance placed in 
it as a weapon to combat price- 
cutting. No logical reason why it 
should not apply to the publisher 
with equal force has ever been ad- 
vanced. 

There is some tendency on the 
part of advertisers and advertising 
agencies to assume that the Post 
Office may restrict mailing privi- 
leges or withold them from a pub- 
lication which refuses to accept 
advertising. It is difficult to under- 
stand how such a notion as this 
could gain currency. Of course, 
there is no basis in fact for it. 

Every once in a while some in- 
quirer writes Printers’ INK to 
learn if there are any court rul- 
ings which, in effect, class publi- 


Offered Him 


cations as common carriers along 
with the railroads, gas and electric 
companies and other public utili- 
ties. There is none that we know 
of. There should be none, so long 
as publications do not receive 
grants, rights or privileges from 
the public through its governing 
bodies authorized to grant such 
rights. 

In certain cities or communities 
publications have become so in- 
fluential and so valuable to great 
numbers of individual readers and 
advertisers as to make them vir- 
tually public service organizations. 
More than one newspaper has 
made itself, in fact if not in name, 
a public utility of great and con- 
tinuing value to its city. How- 
ever, whatever a publication may 
accomplish follows as a result of 
its own enterprise and not from 
any franchise or privilege be- 
stowed on it through city or State 
officials. 

The common carrier usually has 
the right to condemn property and 
buy it at a price judged to be fair. 
It can lay tracks or pipes or erect 
power lines on both public and 
private property because specific 
laws permit it so to do as com- 
pensation for surrendering its nat- 
ural right to choose which cus- 
tomers it will serve. In certain 
cases the common carrier or pub- 
lic service corporation is assured 
a freedom from competition in re- 
turn for surrendering its right to 
choose whom it will and will not 
serve. No governing body grants 
the publisher a franchise awarding 
him privileges and assuring him 
freedom from competition. He re- 
ceives no special privileges from 
the public that anyone entering 
business does not receive. There- 
fore he retains the right to make, 
within certain limits which are not 
relevant to this discussion, what- 
ever he desires and sell it to 
whomever he chooses. So much 
is never seriously questioned. 
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A publisher may, however, lose 
his right to refuse to publish an 
advertisement, if it can be shown 
that he is party to a conspiracy in 
rejecting advertising offered him. 
Recently an advertising agent told 
Printers’ INK of having a piece 
of copy rejected. It was refused 
solely because the publisher wished 
to protect several of his old adver- 
tisers, he said. Had he been able 
to prove that point, it is likely he 
would have had solid ground for a 
cause at action. When it can be 
established that a publisher refuses 
to accept an advertisement because 
of the suggestion or request of 
third parties, the courts may look 
on him as party to a conspiracy, 
and his right to refuse to sell may 
be lost. 

Several years ago the Boston 
Transcript refused to publish an 
advertisement offered it by the 
Minimum Wage Commission of 
Massachusetts, notwithstanding the 
fact that the legislature in that 
State had passed an act subjecting 
any publisher making such a re- 
fusal to a fine of $100. In this 
instance the Transcript considered 
the advertisement as unjust and 
libelous to a Boston store named 
therein. Two lower courts decided 
against the Transcript, but the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
reversed their finding and upheld 
the publisher.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


American Radiator and Ameri- 
can Blower Companies Merge 


The American Blower Company, 
Detroit, heating and ventilating om 
ances, and the American’ Kadia.or 
Company, New York, Ideal boilers, 
American radiators, etc., have been 
merged. Both companies will retain 
their former name, personnel and man- 
agement. 


Starts Direct-Mail Service at 
Seattle 


J. Allen Mades has started a direct- 
mail advertising business at Seattle, 
Wash. He was formerly with the 
Strang & Prosser Advertising Agency, 
also of that city. 


C. A. Kracht Honored 
C. A. Kracht, advertising manager 
of the Chattanooga, Tenn., Times, has 
been elected president of the newly or- 
ganized Lions Club of Chattanooga. 
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New Accounts for Milwaukee 
Agency 

The Snow Flyer Corporation and the 
Lanco Fur Farms, both of New Hol- 
stein, Wis., have appointed Hannab- 
Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. The Snow Flyer Corporation 
will use trade publications and tie 
Lanco Fur Farms, class publications 

The Consolidated Products Company, 
Chicago, has also placed its advertising 
account with Hannah-Crawford. Poultry 
and farm papers will be used, 


Warner Quinlan Company to 


Advertise New Gasoline 

Mileage Plus gasoline, a new product 
of the Warner Guinian Company, New 
York, is | advertised in newspapers 
in the New York metropolitan district, 
including Newark and other New Jersey 
cities. 

Sherman & Lebair, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, is directing this 
campaign. 


L. J. Schneider with Harrison 
Radiator Company 


Louis J. Schneider has been appointed 
sales a of the Harrison Radiator 
Company, Lockport, N. Y., with which 
he was connected eight years ago. Dur 
ing the intervening period he was with 
the C. G. Spring & Bumper Company 
and the Oakes Company. 


R. E. Sammons, Secretary, 


E. A. Strout Realty Agency 

R. E. Sammons, advertising manager 
of the E. A. Strout Realty Agency, Inc., 
New York, has been elected secretary 


of the company. He joined the com- 
pany seven years ago as assistant ad- 


vertising manager. 


“On National Affairs” New 
Yale Newspaper 


On National Affairs is a bi-weekly 
newspaper, publication of which has 
been started by the Yale Daily News, 
New Haven, Conn. Henry E. Russell 
is editor, and Hedges MacDonald, busi 
ness manager. 


Appointed by “The Small 


Home” 

The Small Home, Minneapolis, has 
appointed F, E. M. Cole, Inc., Chicago, 
as_ its Western representative, with 
Robert M. Harvey, New York, as 
Eastern representative. 


Floyd Fisher with Picard, 


Bradner & Brown 


Floyd Fisher, formerly with Winsten 
& Sullivan, Inc., New York, has been 
added to the staff of Picard, Bradner 
& Brown, Inc., advertising agency, also 
of New York. 
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Little Things That Make—or 
Break—the Sample Package 


Some of the Factors Which Must Be Considered When an Advertiser 
Sends Out Samples 


By Don 


GREAT many advertisers are 
l featuring samples in their 
advertising. An article by Norman 
Lewis in Printers’ Inx, Decem- 
ber 15, 1927, pointed out that a 
number of advertisers, when ques- 
tioned, showed themselves in favor 
of coupon sampling, 67 per cent 
giving this method preference 
above all others. It is not enough, 
however, to choose the correct 
method. More important than the 
method is the type of sample sent 
out. A consideration of this sub- 


ject brings up several questions. 
Whether a miniature, or a full- 
size package should be used de- 
pends a great deal on the product 
itself, on how expensive it is, how 
much is necessary for a fair trial, 


etc. Enough shaving cream for 
ten shaves, for instance, may be 
considered an ample supply for 
sampling purposes. On the other 
hand, the manufacturer may wish 
to impress the prospect with the 
fact that a buyer gets a lot for 
his money. In such a case, a full- 
size package is effective. The cost 
factor may prohibit a_ full-size 
package. It is obviously uneco- 
nomic to give away a package that 
retails for 50 cents or $1. 
5-cent or 10-cent seller, however, 
may very well be sampled in the 
regular package. 

Another question that must be 
considered is the problem of how 
dificult it is to switch consumers 
from one brand to another. If in- 
grained buying habits must be 
changed or new consumer tastes 
cultivated, a full-size package will 
be best. In most instances, how- 
ever, a small sample package is 
sufficient. 

One thing the manufacturer 
should always remember: Give 
the consumer enough of a sample 
to guarantee a real trial. A prod- 
uct such as breakfast food really 


Gridley 


gets a thorough trial with a couple 
of servings. A product which is 
an ingredient, such as_ gelatine, 
should be sampled in a sufficient 
quantity to allow the prospect to 
make a recipe large enough for 
several servings. The general 
practice in sampling toilet goods, 
such as a shaving cream or a cos- 
metic, is to give enough for at 
least seven to ten days of use. 

Cigarette manufacturers usually 
employ a full-size package. Some- 
times they offer packages that are 
larger than the ordinary unit of 
sale, often with the idea of get- 
ting people to buy the cigarettes in 
larger quantities. The “tax-free” 
plan of selling Lucky Strike Ciga- 
rettes is an excellent example of 
this. The Melachrino combination 
package, in which the consumer 
buys fifty or 100 of one type of 
cigarette and receives a free sample 
of at least ten of another type is 
an example of sampling the aver- 
age buying unit of one product in 
the line with a larger than ordinary 
unit of the product which is used 
as a vehicle. 

If the full-size package is not 
to be used, the sample package 
must be looked upon as a special 
problem. These questions, then, 
arise : 

Is the sample package attractive? 

Does it sufficiently represent the 
product? 

Will it be received by the con- 
sumer in good condition? 

Is it large enough to give a 
sufficient test? 

Are suggestions made for using 
the sample? (On the package or 
the wrapper.) 

Is it received by the right people 
at the right time? 

Does it tell where the product 
can be purchased? (Not neces- 
sarily the name of the individual 
stores, but the type of store which 
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would handle the sample product.) 

Will it be received by the con- 
sumer soon enough after it has 
been requested? This applies to 
samples sent in answer to coupon 
requests. A test made by a New 
Yorker who requested a number 
of samples showed that the samples 
came at periods ranging from eight 
to twenty days after the request 
was sent in. It is interesting to 
note that one of the companies 
which did not send a sample for 
seventeen days was located in New 
York, while a Chicago advertiser 
had the sample in the New York- 
er’s hands ten days after the 
coupon was mailed. Obviously, a 
sample which does not come until 
many days after it is requested 
suffers from a lack of interest on 
the part of the consumer whose 
original impulse to try the new 
product has cooled. 

Is a blank list enclosed for the 
names of friends and relatives? 
This is sometimes profitable. 

A few simple but highly impor- 
tant rules can be set down regard- 
ing the sample package: 

1. It should be as nearly as pos- 
sible a replica of the full-size pack- 
age. Since it is much smaller, it 
cannot carry as much text nor can 
its design perhaps be as intricate. 
It can, however, suggest the larger 
package in many features. 

2. It should be an effective pack- 
age in itself. If it is a replica of 
the larger package this is pretty 
well taken care of except in those 
instances where the reduction in 
size spoils the effect of the design. 
In such instances, a new design 
should be made which, while it is 
not a replica, should suggest the 
design of the full-size package. 

3. The sample should be packed 
in an effective mailing container. It 
should be strong and serviceable, 
so that the sample reaches the con- 
sumer in good condition. 

4. With the sample should be 
packed some form of selling talk. 
This may be a book of recipes if 
the product is a food product. It 
may be a frank sales message, or, 
in the case of a product which has 
just been put on the market, the 
message may explain how the 
product happened to be originated 
and why it is superior to similar 
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products already on the market. 
Many a sample loses a great deal 
of its effectiveness because of a 
cheaply printed or cheaply typed 
enclosure accompanying it. 

5. A number of advertisers, in 
printing the coupon, leave a space 
for the dealer’s name to be writ- 
ten in by the prospect. Where the 
dealer’s name is written in, a letter 
should be sent by the manufac- 
turer to the dealer telling him of 
the inquiry. On a small food prod- 
uct this does not necessarily mean 
that the dealer is expected to make 
a special call on the prospect. It 
does mean, however, that the next 
time the prospect visits the dealer’s 
store the retailer can mention the 
fact that she has received a sample 
and make an effort to sell her a 
full-size package. 

Some advertisers consider it 
worth while to send a follow-up 
letter a week or so after the sample 
has been shipped. This is done to 
keep alive the interest of the pros- 
pect and to reach him with a new 
sales message somewhere near the 
time when the sample has been 
consumed. 

7. Some advertisers ask the ques- 
tion, “When should a sample offer 
be discontinued?” There is no good 
answer to that question. There are 
advertisers who have used sample 
offers for years, realizing that every 
day brings new prospects to the 
market. Other manufacturers dis- 
continue sample offers when they 
find that the number of returns is 
falling away badly. This may be 
the fault of the advertising or may 
indicate that the sampling campaign 
has pretty well covered its field. 
However, in such instances it is 
profitable for the manufacturer 
to renew his sample offer a year 
or two later in order to get re- 
quests from consumers who have 
come into the market since his last 
offer and also to arouse new in- 
terest among old users of the 
product. 

The sample is a highly impor- 
tant factor in selling. A poor, 
shoddy sample will kill a sale just 
as surely as a good sample will 
help make a sale. Therefore, the 
question of the sample package <e- 
serves careful consideration from 
all angles. 
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Thank You 


OR more lineage in Farm Life for 

January 1928 than we carried in 
January 1927. The Farm Life group of 
more than a million families joins with 
us in our wish that 1928 may continue 
to be generous to you“in rewards for the 
service you describe and explain and 


offer to them through our advertising 
columns. Ninety-four per cent of the 
advertisements in this issue are keyed. 
Most of them are renewals of old ac- 
counts. 


T. W. LEQUATTE 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Lite 


Spencer, Indiana 
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Chrysler’s Message to 


American Business 


HAs faith; have courage. 

If you are in a business that 
is face to face with a new competi- 
tion, seek new markets. Possibly 
you are too content with your prod- 
uct. Possibly it can be improved 
upon. 

It seems to me that American 
business can learn a lesson or two 
from the success of the American 
automotive industry. When the 
increase in car registrations began 
to get smaller and smaller the in- 
dustry set about to find new mar- 
kets. It found one outlook in the 
two-and-three-car family. It found 
another outlook in the export mar- 
ket. It is only a matter of time 
before the American automobile 
factories will be shipping to foreign 
lands 1,000,000 cars a year. 

There is plenty of business, good 
business, for those who have faith 
and have courage to go out after 
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it. We in America should be grate- 
ful for the good times our people 
are enjoying, and we should feel 
with confidence that our prosperity 
is continuous. There is no good 
reason why there should be any 
change. 

Again I say, prosperity is avail- 
able to the alert and the aggressive. 
The timid hang back. But those 
with courage will march on and will 
enjoy the fruits of industry. 

Proceed with confidence. 


President, 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 


~~ 


Extract from “There Is Plenty 
of Good Business for Those Who 
Have Confidence,” by Walter 
P. Chrysler, President, Chrysler 
Corporation, in the January 
issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly 


iA. 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advert wS22G 
381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
DUZ 
TARVIA 
HAVOLINE OIL 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
-PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE 
SEMET-SOLVAY COKE 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
INDIAN GASOLINE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 



































“Travelo” and Lido Are Sold with- 


out Any Family Brawls 


How Lido Jackets Are Merchandised Without Hurting the Sales of the 
Higher-Price “travelo” But Are Still Tied Up with 
“travelo” Popularity 


| ‘By Frank L. Foreman 


Vice-President and Assistant to Salesmen, Peckham-Foreman, Inc. 


OR several years, prior to 
1925, customers were asking 

us to make a knit jacket to sell at 
a lower price than “travelo.” 
They frankly admitted that they 
did not expect the same grade of 
worsted in a lower-price garment, 
but they wanted a jacket that they 


their regular standard models and 
found that one concern had used 
the same name while another well- 
known manufacturer had chosen a 
different name. 

There are many angles to be 
considered in a problem of this 
kind, the main disadvantage being 

that of the un- 


could sell to their 
lower - price trade 
with the same con- 
fidence as “trav- 
elo,” insofar as cut, 
workmanship and 
finish were con- 
cerned. They fur- 
ther reassured us 
that it would not 
interfere with the 
sale of “travelo,” 
but would simply 
accommodate their 
customers who 
wanted “travelo” 
jackets but could 
not afford them. 
We considered 
these suggestions 
and finally decided 
to manufacture a 
jacket that would 





The Peckham - Foreman 
company is a company 
without a sales manager. 
Mr. Foreman, who formerly 
held that position, has de- 
moted himself and changed 
his title to “Assistant to 
Salesmen.” 

His explanation of the 
change is simple: “Because 
I feel that the successful 
sales manager must after all 
only be an assistant to his 
salesmen.” 

The change in title is in- 
teresting for several rea- 
sons, not the least of which 
is the fact that many ex- 
ecutives are wondering if 
there is not too much sales 
management these days and 
too little sales assistance. 


scrupulous mer- 
chant who would 
be liable to ad- 
vertise “travelo” 
jackets at $5, 
whereas the general 
retail selling price 
of our better gar- 
ment is $7.50 and 
up. To avoid any 
confusion that a 
similarity of names 
would incur, we 
finally decided to 
name the new 
jacket Lido. How- 
ever, in order that 
it should not lose 
its identification 
with its big brother 
“travelo,” the Lido 
label bears the fol- 








meet our cus- 





lowing: “Made by 





tomers’ require- 
ments in a lower price gar- 
ment. 

The problem then presented it- 
self: should we introduce this 
number under the name of “trav- 
elo,” but give it a silver label in- 
stead of the “travelo” gold label, 
or call it “travelo”* or “trav- 
elo” **; in other words, use the 
name “travelo” but draw some 
distinction between the two gar- 
ments. 

We made some check-ups in 
reference to the methods employed 
by automobile concerns that had 
brought out cheaper machines than 


Peckham-Foreman, 


“Inc.” We also felt that the Peckham- 
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Foreman name on the label of the 
Lido garment would lessen sales 
resistance when a consumer, who 
wanted a “travelo” but couldn’t 
afford the price, was shown a Lido. 

Lido has now been on the mar- 
ket three years and the sales speak 
for themselves. Lido is serving 
the purpose we intended, and that 
is, not to supplant the “travelo” 
in any way, but to give the con- 
sumer the very best substitute 
when unable financially to pur- 
chase a “travelo.” We have also 
found that customers primarily in- 













| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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terested in Lido, because their 
trade could not afford the “trav- 
elo” quality, often had calls for a 
better garment, with the result that 
they would also purchase the 
“travelo,” so we can say that 
“travelo” has in many cases bene- 
fited by the addition of Lido. 

From a production standpoint, 
we were confronted with another 
problem due to the fact that we 
wanted to give the same careful 
attention in manufacturing Lido 
as the “travelo” receives, and yet 
keep the cost within the range 
requested by the trade. The 
solution to this was volume pro- 
duction. Lido is now firmly 
established. 

THE 
MARK OF 


PRODUCT 
y/ 


aie 


Two years ago we brought out 
the “travelo” SwimSuit, and an- 
ticipating the requirements of our 
trade for a lower-price bathing 
suit to be sold in conjunction with 
“travelo” SwimSuits, much on 
the same principle as the jackets, 
we at the same time manufactured 
a Lido SwimSuit. As there are 
over two million men wearing 
“travelo” jackets today, these 
should be good prospects for a 
“travelo” or Lido SwimSuit, or 
any other article we may at some 
future time put on the market. 

Our representatives have been 
instructed to concentrate their first 
efforts on “travelo” and _ then 
Lido. We stressed upon them 
that Lido was to be sold inde- 
pendent of “travelo.” If a regu- 
lar “travelo” customer showed an 
increase in dollars and cents at the 
end of the year by the addition of 
Lido to his stock and his “trav- 
elo” business fell off on account 
of the acquisition of Lido to his 
merchandise, it would be a disap- 
pointment to us, as we do not want 
Lido to affect the sales of “trav- 
elo” adversely. In our national 
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advertising we only feature the 
“travelo” trade-mark, though we 
do reserve some space for the 
Lido name and a few words re- 
garding it. 

Anticipating the growth of our 
business we have adopted the seal 
reproduced on this page, intend- 
ing it to be, recognized as our 
symbol of the superior quality of 
all our products. 

The marketing of Lido was an 
interesting problem from many 
standpoints, and we do not say 
that the procedure we followed 
would hold good in all cases, 
though we believe that, all things 
considered, we introduced Lido in 
a fitting manner and the steadily 
increasing sale and demand for 
Lido seem to confirm our judg- 
ment. 


Market Basket and National 


Economy Stores to Merge 

The Market Basket Corporation, Gen- 
eva, N. Y., operating 107 stores in Cen- 
tral New York and Pennsylvania, will 
be combined with the National Economy 
Stores, Auburn, N. Y., which operates 
eighty-four stores and fourteen meat 
markets in the same territory. The mer- 
ger will be effective January 3. Both 
firms will keep their corporate identities 
and will be managed by the same per- 
sonnel under the supervision of H. E. 
Hovey, president and general manager 
of the Market Basket Corporation. 


M. E. Symonds with Dudley 


Lock Corporation 

M. E. Symonds has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Dudley Lock 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill. He was for- 
marly advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the International Projector 
Corporation, and, at one time was with 
the Acme Motion Picture Projector 
Company, both of that city. 


Thomas F. Clark Company 
Appoints Western Manager 


Ben A. Pincus has been appointed 
Western manager for the Thomas F. 
Clark Company, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative. He was at one time in 
charge of the advertising agency bu- 
reau of the Periodical Publishers As- 
sociation, New York 


Radio Cabinet Account to 
Chicago Agency 

The Fritts Cabinet Company, Chicago 
manufacturer of radio cabinets, has ap- 
pointed Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Radio magazines 
will be used. 
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Chevrolet 
to Start Year with Large 
Campaign 


EW YEAR’S DAY has been 

propitiously chosen by the 
Chevrolet Motor Company to in- 
troduce what it describes as a 
complete new line of miotor cars. 
Its announcement plans, PRINTERS’ 
InK is informed by John E. 
Grimm, Jr., advertising manager, 
call for the use of large space in 
a list of more than 5,500 news- 
papers. 

Ever since the first appearance 
of advertising on the new Ford, 
it has been reported that Chevrolet 
would quickly follow through with 
a new product that would maintain 
the position which Chevrolet has 
achieved. In line with Chevrolet’s 
extensive advertising policy, it was 
also inferred that a campaign as 
outstanding as that being put be- 
hind the new Ford might be an- 
ticipated. 

One marked difference between 
these two introductory campaigns 
is the fact that while Ford had 
models on exhibition only at com- 
pany showrooms in a few cities, 
practically every Chevrolet dealer 
will have cars ready for inspection 
on New Year’s Day when the cam- 
paign breaks. The new campaign 
got under way this week with 
newspaper copy in which the pub- 
lic is told to look forward to the 
New Year’s announcement. 

“We shall use over 5,500 news- 
papers for our January 1 an- 
nouncement,”. Mr. Grimm states, 
“and shall use this same list 
consistently throughout our entire 
January announcement campaign.” 


J. F. Brownlee Joins Postum 
Company 


James F. Brownlee has resigned as 
general sales manager of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, New York, and 


has become associated in an executive 
capacity with the Postum Company, In- 
corporated, also of that city. 
He will be succeeded, as 
manager of the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, by Charles H. White, Jr., 
A has been with the company for 
fourteen years, recently as es man- 
ager of the Baltimore, Md., sales office. 


eneral sales 
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Photo-Engravers Starting 1928 
Campaign 

Eleven business papers will be used 
during 1928, the first year in a_ five- 
year advertising program to be conducted 
by the American Photo-Engravers Asso- 
ciation. The first advertisement in the 
series will appear in the January issues 
of these publications. 

It will be the purpose of this cam- 
paign to make buyers of advertising 
“pictorial minded,’’ supporting the asso- 
ciation’s slogan, “Your Story in Picture 
Leaves Nothing Untold.” 

This campaign is being directed by 
the Gardner Advertising Company, 
St. Louis. 

In addition, this advertising will ap- 
ear in the association’s bulletin and in 
ocal i 7 in which space is pur- 
chased through the co-operative action 
of local photo-engraving clubs as a 
tie-up with the national campaign. 


To Hold North Carolina 
Newspaper Institute 


The third annual meeting of the 
Newspaper Institute will be held at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., from January 11 to 
13. Among those who are scheduled to 
speak are Marlen E. Pew, of Editor and 
Publisher; E. B. Jeffress, publisher of 
the Greensboro Daily News; David Ran- 
kin Barbee, of the Asheville Citizen; 
and J. A. Parham, of the Charlotte 
Observer. 


C. S. Bokelund with “Your 
Home Magazine” 


Chester S. Bokelund has been made 
advertising manager of Your Home 
Magazine, New York. He _ succeeds 
Harry Van Ormun, who has been 
transferred to the Chicago office of 
Physical Culture. Mr. Bokelund was 
formerly Eastern manager for the Asso- 
ciated Farm Papers, 


D. W. Cornell to Join Paul 
Cornell Agency 


Donald W. Cornell has resigned as 
advertising manager of The Magazine 
Advertiser, New York, effective Janu- 
iry 1. He will become associated with 
The Paul Cornell Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as a member 
of the service dapavteneet. 


Appoint G. W. Stearns 
Eastern Representative 


George W. Stearns, New York, has 
been appointed Eastern advertising rep- 
resentative of Today's Woman and 
Home, Fashion Selection and The New 
Fashion Book, all of New York. 


Death of Charles B. Thomas 


Charles B. Thomas, president of the 
Charles B. Thomas Advertising Com- 
pany, ane. ot an Re oe 
specialty business, died at that cit 
December 16. Th es 
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“The Man 
Who Did Not Read 
Advertising” 


Detmer, Bruner & Mason, Inc. 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Some time ago we read an adver- 
tisement and we think it was published 
in Printers’ Ink, referring to a man 
who did not believe in advertising and 
yet practically every thing he touched 
from the time he awoke in the morn- 
ing until he retired again at night was 
a trade-marked and advertised commod- 
ity. . 

i you can locate the advertisement 
in question, we will be very glad indeed 
to receive a copy of it. 

Dermer. Bruner & Mason, Inc. 


UCH an advertisement did ap- 

pear in Printers’ Ink. It was 
published in the June 13, 1922, 
issue by Calkins & Holden, Inc., 
New York advertising ,agency. — 

The copy has an_ interesting 
slant and we are reprinting it. 


Big Ben aroused the household. 

Tossing off the Nashua, the man who 
did not read advertising slid out of 
the Simmons. 

Five minutes with Williams, Rubber- 
set and Gillette, two more with Pebeco 
and Prophylactic, and shedding his 
Faultless, he was ready for a shower. 

He dressed carefully, B. V. D.’s, In- 
terwoven, Boston’s and Hanan’s, selected 
a Keiser-Barathea that harmonized with 
his Manhattan, knotted this in a new 
Van Heusen, and put on his Schanz. 

A glass of Sunkist juice stood at his 
plate, at breakfast, Yuban steamed in 
the Manning-Bowman, and Beech-Nut 
sent up its appetizing odor. . 

Breakfast finished, he picked up his 
Stetson and Fownes and stepped into 
the waiting Franklin. ; 

At his office the mail lay on his Ma- 
cey. He dictated a few replies to his 
secretary, to be transcribed on Crane’s 
on her Noiseless, and signed with his 
Waterman. . : 

Occasionally he glanced at his Wal- 
tham for there was a board mecting 
which he did not want to miss. The 
subject to be discussed was advertis- 
ing; and he had something to say on 
that subject. , 

At eleven o’clock he took his place 
at the big table, lit a Robert Burns, 
listened to what the others had to say, 
and then delivered this honest opinion: 

“I do not believe people read adver- 
tisements. I don’t. I always skip the 
advertisements in the magazines and 
newspapers I see, and advertising does 
not affect my purchases at all.” 


The memory of our reader is 
very keen —[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 
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New Accounts for Dearborn 
Advertising Agency 

The Oro-tone Company, Chicago 
maker of phonograph reproducers, ton« 
arms and radio amplifiers, has appointed 
the Dearborn Advertising Agency of 
Chicago to direct its vertising ac- 
count. Business papers and direct mai 
will be used. 

The Electro-phonic Needle Company, 
Chicago, maker of phonograph needles, 
has also placed its account with the 
Dearborn agency. Plans call for the use 
of direct mail and business papers. 


National Cash Register 
Reports Net Profit 


The consolidated net profit of the 
National Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton, Ohio, for the nine months ended 
September 30, 1927, amounted to 
$4,672,008, after charges and Federal 
taxes, against $4,745,974 in the first 
nine months of 1926. 

Consolidated net profit for the quar- 
ter ended September 30, 1927, was 
$1,369,842, after charges and Federal 
taxes, against $1,578,394 in the third 
quarter of 1926. 


E. T. Morris with Goodrich 
Rubber 


E. T. Morris, formerly advertising 
manager and assistant sales manager of 
the American Rubber and Tire Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, has become asso- 
ciated with The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company as district advertising man- 
ager, — one of the Eastern dis- 
tricts. His headquarters are at Phila- 
delphia. 


F. H. Borneman Joins Albert 
Frank Agency 


F. H. Borneman, for six years with 
the Curtiss Candy Company, Chicago, 
and, prior to that time, with Butier 
Brothers, wholesalers of general mer- 
chandise, Chicago, has joined the mer- 
chandising staff of the Chicago office 
of Albert Frank & Company, advertis 
ing agency. 


Cleveland Office for Louis F. 
Dow Company 


The Louis F. Dow Company, man- 
ufacturer of advertising specialties, will 
open division headquarters at Cleveland 
The district will include Ohio, West 
Virginia and sections of Kentucky and 
Michigan. L. B. Martin will be dis 
trict sales manager. 


Kraft Cheese Buys A. E. 
Wright Company 
The Kraft Cheese Company, Chi ‘ 
has purchased the A. E. Wright ‘Cm. 
pany, also of Chicago, which manufac- 
tures Wright’s mayonnaise products and 
French dressing. 
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O surer appraisal may be had of the 
\ real quality of any publication than 
by a careful scrutiny of its advertising 
pages over an extended period of 
time. The character of the advertising 
published in a magazine reflects to a 
certainty the character of the readers who 
buy it, just as certainly as does the editorial 
contents. 
Two of the greatest American automobiles 
have been advertised continuously in 
TOWN & COUNTRY through good times and 
bad. TOWN & COUNTRY makes sales 
of merchandise of a character that 
must be sold to a limited group of 
people who have the income and re- 
quirements that inspire purchasing, 
while a ten-cent food product may be 
advertised generally because it can be sold to 
any average American family. 


JownkGuntry 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
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The Largest Circulation 
In Our History 


opens up for The Financial 
1 ) World with the largest net 
paid circulation ever re- 


corded for this medium, 
whose subscribers are so responsive to adver- 
tising that 95% of the advertising contracts are 
renewed annually. 


Wealthy Subscribers 


The more than 40,000 net paid subscribers of 
The Financial World are well-endowed with 
worldly goods. They wouldn’t pay $10.00 a year 
for this paper unless they had investments to 
watch. As a matter of fact, a survey in 1927 re- 
vealed that our subscribers have on the average 
$20,000 a year for the purchase of securities alone. 


Tremendous Purchasing Power 


With a proved purchasing power of $800,000,000 
for securities, this market is capable of absorbing 
far in excess of this amount for the necessities 
and luxuries of life. 


The Financial World is well worth your con- 
sideration in making up your 1928 schedule. 





Oi 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 
LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Ze 
Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 
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Let’s Have More Word-Pictures 


It Isn’t What You Actually Say That Counts, But What Readers 
Understand You to Say 


By T. Harry Thompson 


T= is the type of after- 
4 dinner speaker who is “just a 
real good talker.” This post- 
prandial Proteus jumps from point 
to point with the agility of a 
Rocky Mountain big-horn, punc- 
tuating with several “That reminds 
me’s.” He plays for attention and 
the big, spontaneous laughs. 

He knows that he has been 
“asked to say a few words” be- 
cause he has built up something 
of a local reputation as a speech- 
maker. He realizes that he is 
there to fill in a half-hour or so 
and get the crowd into a good 
humor. As an entertainer, he is a 
wow, and you do not expect him 
to be more. He has no big, vital 
message to impart and 


you are grateful that he hasn't. 
This is a social get-together. 


Then there is the true orator. 
Not the droning, intoning spell- 
binder of the old school who has 
mastered a few mob-psychology 
tricks, but the sincere speaker who 
really has something to say. He 
is saturated with his subject. He 
is fired with a zeal to make you 
see what he sees. As he talks, 
you do not hear his words, per se. 
For if he is the kind of orator I 
mean, he is not talking words but 
projecting images. He is throw- 
ing pictures on your mental screen. 
You are conscious of his matter 
rather than of his manner. You 
get his thought exactly and are 
able to repeat it in your own 
words the next morning—or six 
months later. 

In spite of the tremendous 
strides that have been made in the 
art of copy writing, I think all of 
us will admit there is room for 
improvement—oh, gobs of room. 
There is nothing to be gained by 
reproducing the horrible examples. 
You can page through any publi- 
cation and pick them out. , 

How many times have you pain- 
fully waded through a piece of 
text, then laid it aside and tried 
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to remember what it said? The 
thought was sunk in a sea of 
words. Words, words, words. 
Verbiage, foliage! The copy 
writer was conscious of writing 
an advertisement. He had a cer- 
tain hole to fill with type. He 
dragged out the property phrases, 
without even dusting them off. 
He strung them together in a 
meaningless melange that left you 
short of breath and shorter still 
of a notion of what he was really 
trying to get across. The soul of 
the word-craftsman cries out in 
protest. But why wail? The cubs 
and the dubs, like the poor, we 
have always with us. 

There is hope for the cubs. And 
of course it isn’t fair to mention 
cubs and dubs in the same sen- 
tence. I know some cubs who are 
whooperdoos—and so do _ you. 
They are turning out stuff that 
breathes the fire of their years— 
virile words that glow and burn, 
and keep us older fellows on our 
toes. The cubs are learning the 
difference between words that grip 
and phrases that gripe. 

It has been said many times be- 
fore, and it will have to be said 
many times again: People do not 
have to read an advertisement. 
Only the proofreader has to read 
it. That’s his job. He gets paid 
for just that. The smartest ad- 
vertisers know this and are will- 
ing, yes, insistent upon copy that 
is interesting. They know that the 
first business of any advertisement 
is to get itself read. And adver- 
tisement-reading is voluntary, as I 
said. Then why don’t we all strive 
to make every advertisement in- 
teresting? Why don’t we have 
more word-pictures? I read: 


Can you remember when “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band” began the day of jazz? 
Can you go back to “My Merry Olds- 
mobile” with its crossbar steering-gear 
and the woman who motored in linen 
dusters and long veils? 


You bet I can remember! And 
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it is a refreshing cut-back to the 
pre-income-tax days. read on 
to see what else this interesting 
advertiser is going to tell me—and 
sell me. Then I turn the page and 
read 


The victim is studied long before the 
attack. The event is timed to anende. 
A few vicious blows . few 
deadly shots and then—the bandits dis- 
appear with the pay-roll . . often 
murderers as well as robbers. 


I can re-create the whole scene, 
even without the accompanying 
illustration. Then I run into a 
page headed: “On Shipboard.” 
Listen: 


Along the modern road to romance 

. . the azure Caribbean, the beckon- 
ing Mediterranean, the China Sea where 
the deviltries of Asia are hid . 
Over any glamorous ocean highway, the 
ingredients of your pleasure are the 
same; deck tennis, the swimming pool, 
dancing to the opel of haunting music 
in the tropic night, and in a berth-high 
trunk in your cabin, just the right kind 
of—DUDS. 


Is that interesting? Or am Ia 
doddering old dodo, in line for a 
pair of bifocals? With great re- 
straint, I will pass over the oft- 
quoted word-pictures of Edward 
Jordan, who has painted the lure 
of the open road and the open 
throttle for years. What’s this I 
see, headed: “—and then someone 
shouted ‘Fire!’ ”? 


It was the night of the Club’s annual 
show. The auditorium was simply 
jammed. Right in the middle of the 
performance, all the lights went out 

.! There were the usual cat-calls, 
followed by giggles. 

And then someone shouted “Fire!” 

Instantly the place was in an ‘uproar. 
I reached in my coat-pocket for my 
Eveready flashlight and sprang to the 
stage. Pointing the ii ht straight at 
the ceiling, I cried: here is no fire 
—everything’s all right. Look—” and 
I traversed the light all over the hall. 

The effect was magical. The people 
uieted down and resumed their seats. 
tn another moment, the lights came on 


again. “You averted a panic,” People 
told me afterward. I said: “Thank 
you, but the real credit ites. to this 
little flashlight.” 


I can see that audience milling 
around, pushing over chairs, talk- 
ing excitedly, just as clearly as 
though the illustration were left 
out. Here is an introduction to a 
fire-insurance advertisement, head- 
ed: “Cleaned out!”: 
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A happy family at dinner . . 

smell of smoke . . . Questionin % = 
cos Bae discovery Te =. ‘laze in 
the * basement » a : 
The arrival of the cantatas 2 « « The 
crackling timbers . . . The crash:: ng 
mm. .>+ ms twinkling, it has all 
happened! Not nearly enough insur. 
ance - » « The realization: Cleaned 
out! 


Of course, it could have been 
made less interesting. It could 
have been made to read like an 
“advertisement.” Let’s see: “Have 
you enough fire insurance? Will 
you be ready when the demon 
comes to your house?” and so on 
But it wasn’t done that way. 
Wonder if a handful of words can 
put you in the fourth row parquet 
at the Academy of Music or Car 
negie Hall? Read this: 


A rustle of programs . . . a dramatic 
hush as the conductor raises his baton 
. a faint shimmer of violins, mount- 
ing up and up . . . the symphony has 
begun! 
mly a fortunate few can attend the 
concerts. But, through the Orthophonic 
Victrola, you can bring the great sym 
phony orchestras to your home, pre- 
cisely as you would hear them at a 
public performance! 

Realistic! You can almost see the 
rise and fall of the violin-bows . . 
the pulsing beat of the padded hammers 
on the kettle-drums! 


Can’t you see the tympanist do 
ing his stuff? Tightening the old 
cannibal-cauldrons and bending an 
ear to catch their pitch as he taps 
them gently, before the music calls 
for drum-fire? 

Most of us have been on a farm, 
but even for those who haven't, 
here is a word-picture. The ad- 
vertisement is captioned: “Key to 
the Fields”: 


Long before the mists have lifted 
from the valleys, he is at work . ° 
harness creaking sharply in the ‘early 
stillness . . . blackbirds hopping far 
behind, cameo-clear in the early light 

. long furrows turning smoothly in 
a measured arch and fall of brown earth 
é . unlocking the fields, opening the 
earth to the mellowing sun an the 
awakening rains of spring. And then- 
harrowing, planting, cultivating, harvest- 
ing, marketing . . . perhaps! 


Gentlemen, that is a farm. Now, 
try this on your appetite: 


Pull up your chair to the table. Help 
yourself generously to those plump, 
crispy-brown sausages, piping hot from 
the pan, welling with savory juice. Bite 
into that tender goodness—you never 
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tasted more delicious sausage. Mickel- 
erry’s wins all tastes. When its tan- 
ilizing aroma starts stealing through 
1¢ house, appetites stand at attention. 


Advertisers who appeal to the 
‘tourist trade have always painted 
vord-pictures. I have just read 
n advertisement by the Matson 
Navigation ‘Company that made 
me forget it was an advertisement. 
All I could think of was Hawaii 
ind the fun I would have there, 
n spite of the ukuleles. It is 
ieaded: “A little bit of heaven 
vhere the sun goes down”— 


Four days beyond the Golden Gate, 
the Hawaiian Islands lift their crests 
f misty jade above a sparkling sea. 
Four nights away, the orange moon 
floods Moana Valley with its spell, and 
the ghosts of gorgeous flowers spread a 
vitchery of perfume in the shadows. 
Four days away, the long combers, 
reaming on Waikiki’s bar, race shore- 
ward and _ golden-skinned surf-riders, 
young gods and goddesses of the blue 
leep, speed across the amethystine 
waters. 

Someone waits to drape a lei of 
jasmine on your shoulders. Some one 
waits to sing the husky croon, “Aloha 
oe,” to echo in your heart for years. 
Why don’t you go and capture your 
dreams? 


Advertisements are competing 
for attention today as never be- 
fore. They must become more in- 
teresting all the while. The trou- 
ble with some advertisers is that 
they think the public is as much 
interested in them as they them- 
selves are. Some day, I hope, 
they will learn that the public is 
interested in—the public. And 
nothing else! 


New Accounts with Behel 
and Harvey 


The George H. Fuller & Son Com- 
pany, manufacturer of wrist watch 
traps and the Canvas Proofing and 
Striping Company, maker of Ripeins 
nd striping materials, both of Chicago, 
ave appointed Behel and Harvey, ad- 
ertising agency of that city, to direct 
their advertising accounts. Business 
ublications and general magazines will 
e used for both accounts. 


“Trend of The Market,” New 
Financial Weekly 


The Trend of The Market, published 
vy Trend of the Market, Inc., New 
York, is a new financial weekly which 
will start during the first week of Jan- 
uary. It will have a type page size of 
10% inches by 14 4/14 inches. 
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McQuinn & Beach, New 
Chicago Advertising Business 


McQuinn & Beach, Inc., is the name 
of a new advertising business which 
has been established at Chicago by 
Carl McQuinn and R. W. Beach. 

Mr. McQuinn at one time was vice- 
president of the Homer McKee Com- 
pany, Inc., Indianapolis, and had been 
an account executive with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc. ore re- 
cently he has m an account execu- 
tive with Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 
Chicago. 

_Mr. Beach has been in business for 
himself for the last nine years as mer- 
chandising counsel. 


T. P. Kelly Advanced by 
B. T. Babbitt 


Thomas P. Kelly, assistant sales man- 
ager of B. T. Bdbbitt, Inc., New York, 
Babbitt’s cleanser, Bab-O solvent, etc., 
has been made Eastern sales manager. 
He succeeds Louis J. Gumpert who, as 
previously reported, has been made gen- 
eral sales manager. 


Texas-Louisiana Face Brick 
Association to Advertise 


The Texas-Louisiana Face Brick 
Association, Dallas, Tex., has started a 
three-year advertising campaign in 
newspapers and farm papers of the 
Southwest. The Southwestern Adver- 
tising Company, Dallas, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the campaign. 


Silmo Chemical Company 
Plans Campaign 


The Sjlmo Chemical Company, Vine- 
land, N. J., is planning an advertising 
campaign in the poultry field in Cali- 
fornia and New York. The advertising 
is being directed by the Hancock Payne 
Organization, Philadelphia. 


Boy Scout Publications 
Appoint Dorr & Corbett 


Dorr & Corbett, publishers’ represen- 
tatives, have been appointed by Boy 
Scout Publications, New York, pub- 
lishers of Scouting, Boy’s Life and The 
Handbook for Boys, to represent them 
in New England. 


Virginia Press Association to 
Meet 


The_midwinter meeting of the Vir- 
gee Press Association will be held at 

ichmond on January 20 and 21. J. A. 
Whitman, president of the association, 
will preside. 


Represents Bensinger Studios 


The work of the Bensinger Studios, 
New York, will be directed and repre- 
sented in ‘Mid-western territory by the 
Manning Studios, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Words Fail Us! 


Boston Gear Works Sates Co. 
Norrotk Downs (Quincy) Mass. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: . 

We frequently receive in the mail in- 
voices covering unauthorized insertions 
of advertising and listings proposed by 
certain directories and trade publica- 
tions. 

In some cases, copy has been set u 
and proofs of this copy included wit 
the mvoice. Quick action by us is 
generally demanded. 

What does Printers’ Ink think of 
this method of attempting to sell ad- 


vertising space? 
W. E. Keraisu, 


Manager, 
Advertising Department. 


HERE are certain restrictions 

upon the editerial expression 
of any publication, so that the best 
we can do is to assure Mr. Kerrish 
that we think practically nothing 
of the method of selling advertis- 
ing space he describes—or con- 
siderably less than that. 

Not even the obvious reply to 
impudence of this kind—that since 
the would-be publisher has gone to 
so much trouble to be of service, 


he might as well go to just a little 
more, and assume the entire cost 


of the advertising himself—is 
quite safe when dealing with such 
gentry. 

Many of them will cheerfully 
publish the unauthorized and un- 
paid-for advertisement of a lead- 
ing concern in a given industry or 
neighborhood, solely in order to 
use it as an endorsement of their 
standing, in soliciting contribu- 
tions (don’t call it advertising!) 
from others. Cases have been 
known where such unauthorized 
use of the name of a reputable 
concern has only been stopped by 
threat of legal action. 

Unless one is compelled to act 
for some such reason, it is really 
safer to ignore these worthies 
completely—for the reason that 
sometimes their true objective is 
to obtain a specimen of the firm’s 
letterhead and a sample of the 
signature of a responsible official, 
for purposes easily imagined. 

This type of “solicitation” has 
* one, and only one, great advantage. 
A conscientious space buyer some- 
times cannot determine without 
considerable investigation whether 
or not a proposed medium really 
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has any value for him. But when 
a solicitor comes with this version 
of “stand and deliver!” the space 
buyer is saved any further waste 
of time or effort; he knows at 
once that it must be worthless— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


New Account for L. H. 
Waldron Agency 


Hatheway & Company, Inc., New 
York, sales agent of manufacturing ele: 
trical equipment, has appointed the L 
H. Waldron Advertising Agency, New 
York, to direct its advertising account 
for 1928. Trade papers and direct ma 
will be used. 


Missouri State Life Insurance 
to Start Campaign 


The Missouri State Life Insuranc: 
Company, of St. Louis, will shortly start 
an advertising campaign in newspapers 
in sixty cities. The campaign will run 
over a period of eight weeks, when it 
will be extended to include several 
magazines. 


Allen-Morrison Sign Company 
Appoints F. J. Jordan 


Frederick J. Jordan. formerly en- 
gaged in selling advertising signs, has 
discontinued his own business and has 
taken over the sole representation of 
the Allen-Morrison Sign Company, Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va. Mr. Jordan’s head- 
quarters are at New York. 


F. W. Ryder with Low, 
Graham & Wallis 


Fred W. Ryder, formerly with the 
Columbian Colortype Company, of Chi- 
cago, has joined Low, Graham & Wallis, 
advertising and merchandising coun- 
selors, also of Chicago, as production 
manager. 


New Account for 
San Francisco Agency 


The Gwin Flex Stretcher Company, 
San Francisco, maker of ambulance 
stretchers, has appointed Frank Seid, 
advertising, of that city, to direct its ad 
Maynor account. Business papers will 

used. 


G. G. Whitney with 
Grand Rapids Agency 


G. G. Whitney, formerly advertising 
manager of the Belding-Hall Electrice 
Corporation, a Mich., has joined 
the Ben Dean dvertising Agency 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Paul Drus has joined the staff of th 
ae Advertising Agency, Seattle, 
ash. 
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‘©THE BEST IN THE WORLD ”’ 


We do not claim to be the best advertising agency 
in the world, nor the best in New York, nor the 
best at 247 Park Avenue. 

We have some very definite beliefs about ad- 
vertising which we have expressed from time to 


time. One is that advertising may be devoid of 


all sophistry, hyperbole and false tricks — and 


thereby succeed all the better. 

Another is that simple everyday things may 
be made to appear fresh and desirable by the 
artist or writer who knows how to find the beauty 
in objects themselves without going far afield. 

Advertisers who do not agree with our prin- 
ciples might class us among the worst of the 
agencies. 

For those who agree with our ideas, we do, 


perhaps, prove to be the best. 


rtising 
ectrice 
joined 


em 1 CALKINS & HOLDEN inc ADVERTISING 
of the 247 PARK AVENUE «+ NEW YORK CITY 


seattle, 
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You Need Only ONE Card 
to Win the 
Central Illinois Market 


[e8 


DAILY 











It Isn’t Gambling— 


WHEN— 


The Pantagraph is read regularly 
in 93.66% of the homes of 
Bloomington and Normal— 

The Pantagraph is read regu- 
larly in 80% of the homes 
of McLean County. 

The Pantagraph is read regularly 
in 68% of the 30,000 homes in 
the Bloomington trading area. 

85.87% of the city families and 
66.61% of the rural families 
are CONSCIOUSLY aware of 
The Pantagraph’s usefulness 
as a shopping guide. 

98% of the families in The Pan- 
tagraph market are NATIVE 
WHITE AMERICANS. . 


WHEN— 

63% of the heads of these fami- 
lies derive their incomes from 
sources far above common 


labor scale. 


64.15% of the heads of Panta- 
graph families are under 50 
years of age. 


65.68% of the Pantagraph fami- 
lies own their homes or farms. 


69.44% have deposits drawing 
interest in banks and building 
loans. 

59.65% of these families own 
pleasure cars. 


This ONE Paper Is Now Doing the Work of Two 
—Doing It BETTER and More ECONOMICALLY 


The Daily Pantagraph. 


THE DAILY BULLETIN 


Published Evenings (Except Saturdays and Sundays) and 
Saturday and Sunday Mornings 
Bloomington, IIl. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CHAS. H. et | . 247 Park Ave., New York City; 294 Washington St., Boston 


ALES, Room, 1501, 140 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago 


stintee A. B. G, A. N. P. A., Assoolated Press 
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Give the Catalog an Index—Two 
in Fact 


Ranks in Importance with Any Other Part of Book, Is Verdict of 
Mail-Order Houses 


Rock Istanp IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


iditor of Printers’ INK: 


This seems to be an age for reforma 
tion and standardization. Most every- 


thing under the sun is being, has been 
or is proposed for “reform” or stand- 
ardization. 

Why has no one written a long 


severe treatise on the index page? Why 
n all this tremendous campaign of 
“reform” has the offensive and varied, 
as to location, index page escaped? 
have before me a number of mag- 
periodicals, booklets, ca:alogs, 
No one of them has 
like any other one. 
in the 


izines, 
price books, etc. 
an index page 
Neither are any two of them 
same position. 

Why not pick a specific location for 
the index page so that we can pick up 
any book, magazine, etc., and turn to 
where the index should be and find it 
there instead of forcing us to continue 
to thumb through the magazine or what 
not, then failing to find the index, 
finally discarding the what not believ- 
ing the article we wanted was in some 
other magazine when it was there art- 
fully concealed? 

Dig the index page out from its con- 
cealment and place it out open and 
clear for all mankind to find where he 
will learn to expect it. Give us an even 
break, standardize the index page, and 
relieve suffering aad. 

Ss. TURKENKOPH, 
Manager. 


N R. TURKENKOPH will 
probably have to wait a 
long time before he will see a 
standardized form for index pages. 
This is so because the making of 
an index is the exact opposite of 
a mechanical operation. In a cata- 
log or price list the object of 
which is to sell merchandise, the 
index calls for fully as much 
thought, ability and skill as does 
the compilation or preparation of 
any other part of the k. It is 
feasible enough to arrive at an 
agreement as to standardized sizes 
of catalog pages, this being a mat- 
ter of paper and printing. But 
the index, itself, will continue to 
be something into which each indi- 
vidual organization’s personality 


enters; it will be good or bad in 
proportion to the goodness or bad- 
ness of the catalog. 

We are much interested in cata- 
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logs and have a considerable num- 
ber of them come to our desk 
regularly. As we study these 
books, which represent just about 
every kind of cataloging there is, 
we marvel at the apparently low 
estimate put upon index pages by 
manufacturers and jobbers who 
ought to know a great deal better. 
Some few are plainly the work of 
master catalog men who know 
their business; others seemingly 
are shoveled together by novices. 
It is instructive to note, though, 
that the catalogs which contain 
really good indexes come from the 
larger and more successful houses 
—organizations such as Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, Butler 
rothers’ and Sears, Roebuck & 
Company. It inevitably follows 
that when an index is high class 
the catalog is of the same kind, 

Why an index? 

Its purpose is to lessen the labor 
of buying from a catalog—a kind 
of buying that, at best, is not at 
all easy. We have asked certain 
manufacturers why they allowed 
their index pages to be so unat- 
tractive typographically, so inaccu- 
rate and incomplete. They have 
advanced the very remarkable 
hypothesis that the average buyer, 
wholesale or retail, likes to leaf 
through a book, much as he likes 
to walk through a sample-room or 
stock floor and just happen to run 
onto the merchandise he wants or 
thinks he wants. 

It must be admitted that a great 
deal of this leafing through is 
done. Catalog sellers wish there 
could be more of it. To induce 
and encourage the habit, the book 
often is “dolled up” by including 
pages here and there printed on 
colored stock and in process. But 
it has been conclusively proved 
that the prospective buyer going 
through the book in this casual 
manner gets only a superficial idea 
of what it contains. He is at- 
tracted by the color and feature 
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sections and by the large illustra- 
tions but misses most of the ordi- 
nary black and white pages. These 
latter really comprise the bread 
and butter section of the book; 
they are the source of the firm’s 
most profitable sales. To cause 
buyers to refer to them and to 
know them as intimately as pos- 
sible is the big and important task 
of every house selling by this 
method. 

It is an obvious impossibility to 
have the entire catalog comprised 
of feature pages. The expense 
would be prohibitive and the me- 
chanical difficulties practically im- 
possible to overcome. And, if this 
were done, the feature pages would 
not be features at all. Their 
sameness would produce a catalog 
almost as deadly as one built with 
no attempt at variety. 

The purpose of the index, then, 
is to cause customers really to 
read, understand and know a cata- 
log. The most successful organ- 
izations selling by this method con- 
tinuously urge their customers, by 
means of editorial presentations 


on the title pages, not to try to 


find things simply by turning 
pages but to refer to the index. 
They often devote as much as four 
pages in the front part of the book 
to an interesting discussion of the 
index, telling of the care and skill 
with which it is compiled and urg- 
ing customers to “look at the index 
first.” 

The index in the Montgomery 
Ward catalog is in the center of 
the book. It is backed up by pages 
in heavy stock arranged in such a 
way that the catalog will almost 
automatically open to the index 
section. The same thing is true in 
the Sears, Roebuck catalog. It 
used to be that these houses fol- 
lowed the conventional plan and 
had the index in the back. After 
careful experimentation it was 
ascertained that the best and most 
logical location was the center. 
Here, with the special binding fea- 
ture, people could hardly miss it. 

If it is so valuable, then, why 
not put it just inside of the front 
cover? Sears and Ward would 
gladly do so, but there is a psycho- 
logical reason for the center loca- 
tion. An index, until one begins 
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to dig into it, is rather forbidding. 

On the first few pages of the 
book, whether it is wholesale or 
retail, there should be some inter- 
esting material of a general nature 
which may involve a brief discus- 
sion of current merchandising de- 
velopments, call attention to new 
goods included in the catalog, tell 
about any unusual activities put 
forth by various department buy- 
ers and an institutional presenta- 
tion to sell the house as a whole. 
There should always be in this 
section an interesting, well-dis- 
played reference to the index, 
telling where it may be found, dis- 
cussing its value to the buyer as 
a time-saver, and relating methods 
of using it most effectively. 

Experience has shown that the 
best results come when the index 
is divided into two sections, one 
having to do with departments and 
the other with items. The depart- 
ment index is valuable because it 
encourages and promotes the “leaf- 
ing through” habit. Experienced 
buyers will use the department in- 
dex oftener and more readily than 
the one referring to the items. 

A department index can be set 
in sizable type and well displayed 
and yet occupy only a portion of 
one page. It is easy enough to 
compile. All there is to it is 
merely a listing of the depart- 
ments, with their proper letter 
designations and indicating the 
pages on which they may be 
found. Here, for example, is a 
good form to use: 


Dept. 
} 


Name Pages 
Dry Goods Specialties 167-214 
Piece Goods 215-232 
Women’s Ready to Wear 233-249 

If we were selling merchandise 
with a catalog—at least to retail- 
ers who are supposed to know 
something about its technical 
classifications—and were unable, 
through lack of experience or 
otherwise, to have a strictly accu- 
rate and well-displayed general 
index, we should eliminate it from 
our book entirely and depend 
wholly on the department index. 
The only real way, of course, is to 
have both—if both can be right. 
But of the two, the department 
index often is the more valuable. 
—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 
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THE DAYTON NEWS 
THE SPRINGFIELD NEWS 
THE CANTON NEWS 


HUGHLETT HOLLYDAY, JR. 
National Advertising Manager 


Represented by 
New York — I. A. KLEIN — Chicago 
San Francisco — A.J. NORRIS-HILL — Los Angeles 
Seattle 
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Government 
Makes Survey of 
the Southeast 


ag oa Bureau 
Printers’ INK 
(COMMERCIAL Survey of 
the Southeast,” issued this 
week by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, presents 
and analyzes the major factors 
underlying distribution in the 
Southeastern States, including 
North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Florida and Eastern 
Tennessee. It is the first of a se- 
ries which, it is expected, will 
ultimately cover each of the im- 
portant economic areas of the 
country. 

The value of the report to sales 
and advertising executives is indi- 
cated by a statement of the pur- 
pose, to the effect that the survey 
was made to present a picture of 
the fundamental economic condi- 
tions within the Southeastern trade 
area with particular reference to 
the marketing of products. Special 
consideration is given by the report 
to the geographic basis of com- 
merce in the area and to its 
natural resources and industries, 
which form the basis of the income 
of the people. 

Density and distribution of popu- 
lation, occupations, income, educa- 
tion, habits and traditions, all have 
been studied in detail in an attempt 
to evaluate so far as possible the 
buying power of the region and 
the various trading areas within 
its borders. Particular emphasis 
is laid upon commodity movements, 
sales problems, indexes of income, 
and consumption. “These factors 
are considered,” the report states, 
“in their relation to the prevalence 
of hand labor in agriculture, to 
the mild climate, the scarcity of 
large cities, the rural isolation, and 
other factors that lie behind it, and 
is affected by the influences for 
change that are already making 
themselves felt.” 

All of the main sources of wealth 
within the area are pictured with 
a great deal of statistical and de- 
scriptive material; but the princi- 
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pal value of the report appears to 
be in its description of the pecu- 
liar conditions which influence 
trade. In the mail-order business, 
credits, chain-store development, 
amusements, and many other sub- 
jects, the area is found to have 
special problems which differ from 
those of most of the rest of the 
country. 

According to the report, experi- 
ence indicates that in the South- 
east it is advisable to be guided 
by local and individual regional 
peculiarities rather than by a highly 
standardized and uniform national 
field. “It appears that advertising 
for’ the Southeast has not infre- 
quently been misdirected,” it con- 
tinues, “since much of that placed 
before the Southern consumer is 
based wholly on the successful re- 
sults in other areas. For example, 
certain advertising make-ups sent 
out are not suited to the South- 
eastern market because they con- 
tain too much reading matter and 
not enough pictures. Many adver- 
tisers do not recognize that around 
75 per cent of the population is 
rural and that agricultural condi- 
tions peculiar to the Southeast are 
not comparable with those in most 
other areas. Advertising aimed to 
reach the urban and industrial 
centers should consider the manner 
of living, interests, habits and cus- 
toms, occupations, and spendable 
incomes characteristic of each re- 
gion. Weight should be given to 
the many intangible elements which 
lead to a sympathetic understand- 
ing and appreciation of the 
people.” 

The report also contains a state- 
ment and considerable statistical 
data on indexes to income and 
commodity preferences, with 
analyses of income, and a statis- 
tical appendix of more than 200 
pages which sets forth all essen- 
tial merchandising data. The re- 
port is in the form of a cloth 
bound book, and bears the name of 
John M. Hager as author. Copies 
may be secured at $1 each from 
any of the offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
or from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, e. <. 
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The Reading Times 


A. B. C. Member Reading, Pa. Line Rate 9c Flat 


Reasons for Success 


The reasons for The Reading Times’ impressive 
record of circulation and advertising gains and 
political victory are: 


—a quality product 

—competently aggressive management 

—ample capital 

—John H. Perry ownership 

—plus an opportunity for a real NEWS- 
paper in Reading and Berks County 


John H. Perry has spent~several fortunes in re- 
modeling the Times building and installing a new 
plant. Any week’s file of the Times tells the story. 
Examine especially the complete news services, the 
women’s, sporting and financial pages. The financial 
service is as complete as that of most metropolitan 
newspapers. 


Reading, with 115,000 population, is large enough 
to insure the success of a large evening paper and a 
large morning. paper—the Times, and large enough 
for many national advertisers to employ both. 


When only one paper can be used, you will find the 
Reading Times one of the most willing and success- 
ful newspapers to cooperate on a national basis, and 
that includes good position service. 


National Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Detroit Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. GEORGE E. LAND 


—retires December 31st as 
Vice President and General 
Manager of this Company to 
devote his entire time to busi- 
ness interests outside the field 
of advertising. 


The organization takes this 
opportunity of extending to 
Mr. Land their sincere wishes 
for his utmost success in his 
new activities. 


i 


Mr. LEON D. HANSEN 


—formerly Vice President, 
will assume the office of Vice 
President and General Man- 
ager, effective January Ist. 








Bissett & Lanp, Inc. 


Advertising and Merchandising 
339 Boulevard of the Allies 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























Are Sales Managers Responsible 
for Price Cutting? 


A Radically Different Point of View on an Old Bone of Contention 


By Saunders Norvell 


President, 


[* a certain industry that sells 
raw material almost entirely to 
manufacturers, one large producer, 
by a secret cut in price, took a 
very valuable account away from 
one of his competitors. Of course, 
when this manufacturer stopped 
buying from his original source 
of supply, they realized what had 
happened. As this concern was 
not any too strong financially, in 
order to keep their business going 
they very naturally offered a cut 
price to another manufacturer, 
this cut price being less than the 
cost of production. They secured 
a large order. This order would 
at least keep them going for a 
year, even if they did not make 
any profit. With this producer it 
was not a question of making 
profits—it had become a question 
of existence; a question of not 
shutting down the factory and 
going into the hands of a receiver. 
A third producer in the same line 
of business, learning of these cuts, 
issued a circular in a spirit of re- 
taliation in which he cut the price 
to the entire trade of the country 
—big and little. 

Now we have the situation 
where this entire industry is on a 
price basis of less than the actual 
cost of producing the goods. In 
this situation, these several pro- 
ducers, in turn, with their cut 
prices each went after the busi- 
ness of a manufacturer who uses 
a large quantity of their goods. 

Imagine the surprise of these 
three producers when this manu- 
facturer told them flat-footed that 
he did not wish a lower price. He 
told them, in fact, that, with con- 
ditions as they existed just at pres- 
ent, all of them were using ex- 
ceedingly bad judgment to cut 
prices. This manufacturer said 
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Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


to them: “If you cut prices on 
your raw material, logically it will 
only be a question of time until 
this price-cutting will travel to the 
manufactured product. Just now, 
we are making only a small profit 
on the manufactured goods and 
we cannot stand a cut in price. As 
manufacturers, what we desire 
more than anything else is a 
stabilization of the market. If 
you cut your prices and if we cut 
our prices, this cutting of prices 
will automatically lead to a cur- 
tailment of business because every- 
one knows that the general trade 


never buy freely on a declining 


market. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said this 
manufacturer, who evidently had 
his nerve with him, “stop and 
think this thing over. Do not 
quote us any cut prices. Go home 


and withdraw the cut prices you 
have already made. Do your level 
best to fix up the situation. We 
ourselves will not be parties to any 
plan to demoralize our line of 
goods, and the first step is to stop 
the people from whom we buy our 
raw material from starting the 
demoralization.” 

Naturally, the position taken by 
this manufacturer, judged by com- 
mon standards, was a rather origi- 
nal one. In discussing the subject 
with him, I asked him to go a 
little deeper into his view of the 
situation. “Well,” said this manu- 
facturer to me, “we are one of 
the largest users of this product 
in this country. Naturally, we 
have always enjoyed an_ inside 
price on account of the quantity 
of the goods we buy. We have 
never used this inside price in our 
sales price. We have set it aside 
as an extra profit and it has helped 
us in developing our business and 
in giving better service to the 
trade. 

“But don’t you see, if all these 
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producers in this line sell their 
goods at cost or at less than cost, 
they are not in a position to do 
anything, either for themselves or 
anybody else? When a market is 
demoralized and goods strike cost, 
the price is usually the same to 
everybody and even large and in- 
telligent buyers cannot obtain any 
special inside prices. Therefore 
it does not take much intelligence 
to see that it is not to the interests 
of a large buyer to see the market 
on any of the goods he uses go 
into a demoralized condition. Un- 
fortunately,” said my friend, 
“there are a number of buyers who 
buy for large institutions who 
have not thought deeply enough 
into the subject to see the truth of 
this principle.” 

Here is another interesting case 
that has recently come under my 
observation: In a certain industry, 
there is a very powerful seller 
who, by reason of almost un- 
limited capital and-a great variety 
of products, has, by cutting the 
prices in one department of his 
field, practically eliminated all of 
his ‘competitors. There are only 
three or four manufacturers left 
in this field in the United States. 
None of these manufacturers is 
making any money. This power- 
ful manufacturer announced on a 
certain date that he proposed again 
to cut the price. One of his 
weaker competitors, who carries a 
large burden on his business in 
the form of bonds, went to this 
powerful rival and said: “Now, 
let us lay our cards on the table. 
Let us talk straight. You now 
sell a very large proportion of the 
goods in this line. You are selling 
these goods without any profit 
because you make profits on other 
goods that you manufacture in 
other lines. Just what is your 
object? Do you expect to kill off 
all of your competitors in this line 
and be the sole manufacturer of 
this line in the United States? 

“No,” replied the powerful 
manufacturer. “Naturally, that 
situation would not appeal to me. 
Naturally I must have a certain 
amount of competition.” “All 
right!” said this weaker manufac- 
turer. “Which would you rather 
compete with—a concern like ours 
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in our present condition or @ con- 
cern like ours in the hands of a 
receiver? There is no question 
whatever that if this competition 
continues as it has been, we are 
going into the hands of a receiver 
If we do go into the hands of 
a receiver, I will probably be the 
receiver myself. Naturally, as 
a receiver for the business, I will 
be relieved of the obligation of 
paying interest on bonds and I can 
also escape from many other obli- 
gations under which we now labor. 
In other words, don’t you see that 
as a receiver I could be a much 
harder competitor for you than I 
am at present?” 


NOT TRYING TO FREEZE OUT 
COMPETITION 


“But,” said I to my friend who 
was telling me these interesting 
things about American business 
today and who also told me that 
these cases were not uncommon; 
that, no doubt, there were many 
of them in the trade in all of the 
various lines, “isn’t it the object 
of these manufacturers today who 
are taking advantage of their 
strong financial position, to freeze 
out weaker competitors, to get the 
entire market in their hands and 
to be afterward in a position to 
advance prices?” 

To this inquiry he made the 
most surprising answer. “No,” 
said he. “I do not think that is 
true. What I do think is true in 
many industries is that the lead- 
ing men—the men who have the 
capital invested—the real owners 
of the enterprise, when their busi- 
nesses are in a prosperous condi- 
tion have practically turned over 
the selling end to sales managers 
who are interested chiefly in mak- 
ing sales records. I am of the 
opinion that many of these sales 
managers in the United States 
today are doing things in the way 
of authorizing cut prices without 
thought of what it all means, and 
the heads of these businesses, in 
many cases, are not paying close 
attention to the business. They 


take the reports of the sales man- 
agers.” 

This merchant told me that in 
one industry he took occasion to 
call the attention of the head men 
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n the business to some of the 
lings their sales managers were 
loing. This led to an investiga- 
tion of conditions upon the part 
of the heads of several large 
enterprises. These proprietors, 
vho are older, who are mellower 
nd who are not. stirred up by the 
elling battle and all of the ani- 
nosities and jealousies that arise 
n the selling of goods, got to- 
ether quietly and talked over 
vhat their sales managers were 
loing. 

The result of this meeting was 
hat the sales managers received 
the surprise of their lives in some 
f the instryctions that came to 
them direct from headquarters. 
Human nature is always human 
nature. All of us are very apt to 
be more generous on an expense 
account with someone else’s money 
than we are when we are travel- 
ing and paying the bills out of our 
own pocket. All of us, being 
human, are more inclined to cut 
prices when the loss of profits as 
a result of the cut comes out of 
the pocket of someone else! 

These reflections have all led me 
to think of buying and price-cut- 
ting. Some buyers with a .22- 
short mentality, when they secure 
a special concession, delight in 
telling all the salesmen who call 
upon them about the cut price. 
This puffs up their vanity. How 
foolish they are. I know of buy- 
ers who, when a salesman calls, 
will tell him that his prices are 
no good; that he had better write 
home and get lower figures so he 
vill be in the game. What hap- 
pens after a foolish talk of this 
kind? The salesman does write 
home. He does influence his house 
to give him lower prices. Then 
he calls on the competitor of our 
buyer and sells the competitor at 
these lower prices. In _ other 
words, by the loose wagging of 
lis tongue our Smart Aleck buyer 
is simply helping his competitor 
uy his goods 5 to 10 per cent 
cheaper ! 

How well I remember that it 
vas the policy of the Simmons 
Hardware Company under I. W. 
Morton, that great buyer of the 
house, always to protect the seller 
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on his prices. How well I re- 
member when this house was 
enjoying a special rebate from a 
factory and other salesmen called, 
attempting to get the business, that 
they were told, not that their 
prices were too high; only that 
the house at that time just hap- 
pened not to be needing any of 
the goods or had made other ar- 
rangements. In other words, it is 
one of the first duties of a good 
buyer to soothe the visiting sales- 
man with the idea that his prices 
are entirely right and that other 
reasons besides prices led to the 
placing of the business elsewhere. 


GIVE THOUGHT TO THE WELFARE OF 
THE INDUSTRY 


Summing up the reflections in 
this article, it would seem that we 
should have a broader vision on 
the part of those in charge of 
sales and on the part of those in 
charge of buying than exists at 
present in many cases. All of us, 
in times like these, should think 
very seriously about the general 
welfare of the industry in which 
we are engaged. Paradoxical as 
it may appear, the manufacturer 
who comes around to the buyer 
with a cut price is not always the 
best friend of this buyer. This 
manufacturer is often an enemy 
to the welfare of the industry. 
All of us should get the principle 
in our minds that it is not always 
the low price that we receive 
which is the most advantageous. 
Low prices frequently lead to the 
demoralization of an entire indus- 
try. In every phase of this indus- 
try, from raw materials through 
the manufacturer, to the jobber, 
to the retail merchant, progress 
only can be made on those lines of 
goods where manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers are making a 
fair and reasonable profit. Prog- 
ress can never be made when 
goods are sold at cost or at less 
than cost. 

The salesman who calls on you 
with a cut price is giving that cut 
price to your competitor. Often 
—in fact, usually—your competitor 
will use this cut price to reduce 
his prices. A cut price to you is 
generally followed by lowered 
profits. 
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Order Freight Rates 
Reduced on Advertising 
Material 


Washington Bureau 
f Printers’ Inx 


0 

A Baecer requiring a reduc- 

tion in freight rates on 
printed advertising material 
throughout the country, was is- 
sued recently by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and made 
public last week. -The reduction 
amounts to one full class on car- 
load and less-than-carload rates 
on shipments of bill poster sheets, 
advertising almanacs, catalogs and 
the like. 

The report is the outcome of 
several related cases involving 
complaints of the National Asso- 
ciation of Employing Lithograph- 
ers, Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, Miami Tablet Company, and 
others. The several complaints 
were to the effect that the rating 
on printed or lithographed bill 
poster sheets, shipped in less-than- 
carload lots in official classification 
territory, was unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded second- 
class; that the rating in official 
and Western classification terri- 
tories on printed or lithographed 
tablet-top sheets, less-than-car- 
load, was unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that it exceeded second-class ; 
and that ratings in official, South- 
ern and Western classifications on 
catalogs and advertising almanacs, 
in carloads, were unreasonable to 
the extent that they exceeded Rule 

in official classification and 
fourth class in Southern and West- 
ern classifications. 

In prescribing reasonable rat- 
ings for the future, the Commis- 
sion’s report comments on the fact 
that the bulk of printed matter 
shipped is for advertising pur- 
poses. In an economic sense, it 
then explains, the value of adver- 
tising matter can be measured only 
by the results obtained from its 
dissemination, and that a cheap 
grade may be truly as valuable as 
one more costly. In the light of 
the records before the Commis- 
sion, the report expresses the 





thought that consideration of the 
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difference in grades of advertising 
material had found too much em- 
phasis in the old ratings, and con- 
tinues : 

“Today, much more than for- 
merly, advertising constitutes a 
permanent and a nearly fixed ele- 
ment of cost in the conduct of 
many lines of business, and we 
believe, therefore, that the ratings 
for advertising matter and for 
other commodities should be 
based upon somewhat more nearly 
the same considerations of cost, 
weight density and susceptibility 
to damage.” 


Join “The Outlook” 


Joseph E. Lambert, formerly with the 
P, F. Collier & Son Company and the 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, both 
of New York, has joined The Outlook 
New York, and will represent that pub- 
lication in New York territory. 

Joe Donehue. at one time secretary 
of the L. R. Donehue Corporation and 
lately assistant general sales manager of 
Frank Van Syckle, New Jersey dis- 
tributor of Dodge Brothers, Inc., also 
has been appointed to the advertising 
staff of The Outlook. He will represent 
that publication in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey territory. 


J. M. Shearer to Head 
Rotawasher Corporation 


John M. Shearer, for the last ten 
years sales and advertising manager of 
the Northern Fire Apparatus Company, 
Minneapolis, has been made president 
and general manager of the Rotawasher 
Corporation, Cleveland, manufacturer of 
automobile washing equipment. This 
appointment is effective January 1. 











Komo Chemical Account to 
M. P. Gould Agency 


The Komo Chemical Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, insecticide manufacturer, 
has appointed the M. P. Gould Com 
pany, New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Death of Fred D. Zimmerman 


Fred D. Zimmerman, advertising 
manager of the Continental Oil Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo., died at that city 
on December 23. He was, at one time, 
bar ogy os of the Eleventh District 
of the International Advertising Ass: 
ciation. 








Greensboro “Record” Appoints 


Lorenzen & Thompson 
The Greensboro, N. C., Record ha: 
copemece Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc 
publishers’ representative, as national 
advertising representative. 
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In Seattle! 


Now—more than 
ever before, there is— 


PROSPERITY! 
INCREASED PAYROLLS! 
GREATER BUYING POWER! 
GREAT BUILDING ACTIVITY! 


SPLENDID 
POPULATION GROWTH! 


Let the Post Intelligencer carry the 
story of your product into the homes 
of happy, healthy, prosperous Seattle 
and Western Washington families 





Largest circulation of any newspaper in the State 
Largest home delivered circulation in Seattle 


Representatives 


W. W. CHEW W. H. WILSON T. C. HOFFMEYER 


285 Madison Avenue 725 Hearst Building 625 Hearst Building 
New York City Chicago 


San Francisco 
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An English Railway Uses Outdoor 
Advertising in the United States 


Painted Displays by London & North Eastern Railway Promise a New 
Development in Advertising 


ITHIN a few days, the Lon- 

don & North Eastern Rail- 
way, of England and Scotland, 
will start an extensive outdoor ad- 
vertising campaign in the United 
States. The object of this cam- 
paign is to be the promotion of 
travel by Americans to England 
and Scotland. 

It is nothing particularly new 
for an English railway to adver- 
tise in the United States, but 
never has a foreign railway chosen 
the medium in which, admittedly, 
it excels, the poster, to promote 
travel on its lines by using out- 
door display in this country. The 
new campaign of the London & 
North Eastern marks a distinct 
departure from the usual prac- 
tice and as such is significant. 

The London & North Eastern is 
planning to use large painted dis- 
plays. Some of these will be 
placed along the line of the Penn- 
sylvania between New York and 
Washington, along the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford between 
New York and Boston, and on 
the New York Central between 
New York and Utica. In addi- 
tion, there will be large illumi- 
nated signs in New York, Chicago 
and Boston. Obviously, this is 
no half-hearted nor poorly planned 
experiment. 

The first display will feature 
York. In the foreground is an 
English express train underneath 
which are the words, “England— 
London & North Eastern Railway 
—Scotland.” Behind the train 
looms the massive, graceful York 
Cathedral, on either side of which 
are the words, “Visit York. Twen- 
ty Centuries of England’s History.” 
The artist is Frank Newbould, 
well-known English poster artist. 
This striking and beautiful poster 
is an excellent example of the 
fine work being done by English 
advertisers in the poster field. 

According to H. J. Ketcham, 
general agent in the United States 
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and Canada for the London and 
North Eastern Railway, who 
is in charge of the company’s 
activities in this country, the choice 
of York was particularly apropos. 
In July, 1927, York Minster cele- 
brated its 1,300th year of existence 
and one of the principal addresses 
delivered at the commemoration 
services was by Bishop Manning, 
of New York City. Therefore, 
old York, with its many histori- 
cal associations and its close re- 
lation to American history, makes 
an ideal subject for the first out- 
door advertising to be done by 
this English railway in the United 
States. 

“The English railway,” says Mr. 
Ketcham, “is pre-eminent in its 
use of posters and has learned 
from experience in England that 
posters are excellent mediums to 
promote the sale of that intangible 
ccmmodity, travel. It has been 
in our minds for some time that 
if poster advertising is so success- 
ful in England there is every rea- 
son why we should use posters 
in this country. 

“As I have said our commodity 
is an intangible one. We are selling 
the desire for travel, or rather 
kindling brighter the desire for 
travel which is in every person’s 
heart. To do this we must first 
remind the prospect of some of 
the lovely things to be seen abroad 
and next win his interest in 
the historic and beautiful places 
along our line. 

“In a sense, our campaign is an 
experiment, but only in the sense 
that we are the first foreign rail- 
way to make a definite effort to 
use outdoor advertising in America. 
We are confident, from our knowl- 
edge of what we have achieved in 
England, that we can _ succ 
equally well in the United States.” 

Advertisers in the United States 
will watch with a great deal of 
interest this new development in 
outdoor advertising. 


” 














Why You Won't Have to Walk a 
Mile for a Gallon of Gas 


The Practice of Loaning Dispensing Equipment Is Working Havoc with 
the Petroleum Industry 


By B. H. Anglin 


Vice-President, Indian Refining Company 


HE evils incident to the loan- 

ing or leasing of dispensing 
equipment represent a _ subject 
which practically everyone recog- 
nizes as one of the worst evils in 
petroleum marketing, for which 
no adequate remedy has yet been 
found, and about which little new 
can be said. 

As far as the loaned equipment 
evil is concerned, there is and can 
be only one complete cure for it 
and that is to cut it out. That 
the time is ripe for at least a 
definite effort toward a better- 
ment of this condition is made 
evident by activities upon the part 
of jobber marketing associations 
in this direction. I have in mind 
more particularly the Virginia 
Independent Oil Men’s Association, 
a full report of whose activities 
can be found in the National 
Petroleum News of October 26, 
and the New Jersey Oil Trade As- 
sociation. In fact, a questionnaire 
submitted by the latter association 
to all the oil trade associations 
throughout the United States 
brought an almost unanimous re- 
sponse that something should and 
could be accomplished to stop this 
abuse. . 

The interests involved may 
divided into four classes: first, the 
public; second, the equipment 
manufacturer; third, the dealer 
or retail operator; fourth, the 
marketer. As to the interests of 
the public, I believe it is an eco- 
nomically sound principle that 
once the cost of doing business 
finds a reasonably constant level, 
that cost must, of necessity, be 
absorbed in the price of the prod- 
uct, and certainly the practice of 
promiscuous leasing of dispensing 
equipment must, in the final 
analysis, cost the public much 


An address delivered before the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute. 


greater sums than any benefit it 
may enjoy as a result of this prac- 
tice. I believe it is also economic- 
ally sound that the lower the cost 
to the public of a staple com- 
modity, the greater the consump- 
tion, and that any step tending to 
improve the ratio of volume to 
investment must ultimately result 
in lower _ to the public and, 
consequently, is of direct interest 
and benefit to them. 

At first sight, it might appear 
that the elimination of loaned 
equipment would work a hardship 
upon the retail trade. I believe 
that a little thought would con- 
vince anyone that there would be 
no one more greatly benefited 
than the retailer by the elimination 
of promiscuous leasing of gasoline 
and lubricating dispensing equip- 
ment. Today, one can hardly 
drive ten miles along any road 
within the United States without 
realizing that it has been made 
possible for many undesirables to 
enter the business, many of them 
wholly irresponsible financially, 
and credits and markets have suf- 
fered as a result. 

To quote William Thompson, 
district manager for the Texas 
Company, and a member of the 
Code Committee of the Virginia 
Independent Oil Men’s Associa- 
tion: “A man no longer needs the 
proverbial shoestring to open a 
filling station. All he requires is 
an idea that he should operate a 
filling station. The oil company 
informed of the idea will build 
him a station, install the latest 
types of equipment, pave the 
drives with concrete, stock the sta- 
tion with gasoline and oil, and 
even finance him to the extent of 
$1,000 to buy tires because the 
tire manufacturer had withheld 
credit.” 

Certainly in a given area in 
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which a given marketer already 
has sufficient outlet or equipment 
to service public demand for his 
product, the addition of a single 
pump has little or no effect other 
than that of diminishing the gal- 
lonage put through all other 
pumps within a given radius and 
is directly hurtful to all dealers, 
more particularly those who are 
already handling his product. 

The obstacles in the path of 
better marketing of petroleum 
products are many, are of greatly 
varied character, and arise from 
many different sources. First, in 
any endeavor to reach some an- 
swer to a common problem there 
is always the bugaboo of prac- 
tices in restraint of trade. I note 
in the National Petrolewn News 
of October 26 that the Virginia 
marketers have been endeavoring 
to overcome this obstacle through 
a committee co-operating with the 
Federal Trade Commission. Sec- 
ondly, with the lack of any defini- 
tion to the term “ethical market- 
ing” we are prone at one time or 
another to indulge in certain mar- 
keting practices as exceptions only 
in a short time to have the excep- 
tions become the rule. Another 
serious obstacle is the apparent 
lack of mutual confidence between 
petroleum marketers. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? 


As to the complete elimination 
in the near future of the evil we 
are discussing, I doubt the possi- 
bility of this, regardless of how 
many solemn and binding agree- 
ments may be entered into, even 
though they be approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission, until 
every marketer, large or small, 
has a much more accurate and 
detailed knowledge of his mar- 
keting costs than he now pos- 
sesses and the part played in these 
costs by the loaned gasoline pump, 
and so convinces himself that the 
practice will of its own weight 
fade out of the picture. 

There is a glaring lack of in- 
telligence due largely to the more 
or less general practice of pooling 
the profit and loss results of pro- 
ducing, refining, and marketing in 
one common accounting pot, which 
so completely buries the relation- 
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ship between marketing expense 
and marketing results that many 
evils now existing are completely 
lost sight of. If these were con- 
tinually brought to the surface by 
better accounting, they would be 
gradually, but nevertheless com- 
pletely, eliminated by sheer com- 
mon sense. Nor need this system 
of accounting be in any way a 
complicated one. Given a knowl- 
edge of possible gross spreads 
within which a marketing organi- 
zation must operate, it does not 
require any advanced accounting 
knowledge to so allocate expense 
as nearly as possible at the source 
of its occurrence as to determine 
approximately what operations or 
what investments are profitable or 
not as the case may be. 

Within a few short years, the 
loaned gasoline pump has become 
the inglorious parent of many 
other evils. Its offspring are the 
leased air compressor, the air 
tower, paved driveways, canopies, 
et cetera, et cetera. A few short 
years ago, the marketer who, as 
a trade inducement painted the 
front of a garage was looked upon 
as indulging in unethical market- 
ing, and yet today we are paint- 
ing garages inside and out and ex- 
tending our color scheme to those 
old-fashioned telephone booths 
which were originally designed to 
occupy some secluded corner and 
which now meet the eye scattered 
over the landscape painted in the 
most glaring colors. Most of this 
is marketing expense which is un- 
necessary, of no service to the 
public, and for which the public 
in the end must pay. 

In considering leased or loaned 
installations of any character, 
there is nothing to indicate that 
much thought is ever given to the 
credit of the account, the likeli- 
hood of his remaining in business 
for any length of time, and 
whether or not the account in 
question has any sense of contract 
obligation and will not fall an easy 
prey to some competitor who may 
make him some temporarily better 
proposition. It is usually this type 
of account, with the everlasting 
argument that the other fellow 
will do it, who is always most 
insistent upon the marketer’s meet- 
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ing his demands in the everlasting 
change in types and styles of 
equipment—this now having come 
down to practically spring and 
fall fashions—long before the life 
of the existing equipment on hand 
can be exhausted or before it can 
be properly or conservatively 
written off the books. 

This gives rise to a condition in 
the industry where it would seem 
that, regardless of what expense 
a marketer may have gone to in 
installing equipment, he can for 
the merest whim upon the part of 
an irresponsible account have his 
equipment thrown back on his 
hands, much of the investment 
dissipated, with little or no re- 
course other than to go out and 
seize upon some competitive ac- 
count and subject the competitor 
to a like loss. 

Even the most elementary con- 
sideration, that of volume to be 
dispensed, seems all too frequently 
to be lacking. The practice of 
dealers allowing several competi- 
tors to install their equipment is 
greatly on the increase, and with 
each additional pump at a given 
point the utility or value of each 
must be materially lessened. At 
the moment I have in mind a 
pump which we installed a year 
or two ago, upon the earnest so- 
licitation of one of our salesmen, 
in a picnic grove, or maybe a 
bootlegger’s paradise. I have al- 
lowed the pump to remain in this 
particular location as a monument 
to the judgment of this particular 
salesman. As an assurance .that 
we would remain undisturbed in 
the enjoyment of the gallonage at 
this point—some 600 gallons per 
year—we have allowed a three- 
foot ditch to remain over which 
any unfortunate who ran out of 
gasoline would have to drive in 
order to be serviced. Yet, within 
the last two months, a legitimate 
and presumably efficient competi- 
tor has placed within ten feet of 
this pump one of its installa- 
tions, and the magnificent yield of 
600 gallons per year will now be 
split between the two. 

Those of you who have had 
dealings with salesmen know that 
pumps were installed a few years 
ago on the theory that they would 
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dispense 3,000 gallons per month; 
lately they have been installed on 
the theory that they will dispense 
1,000 gallons per month. I need 
hardly go into the matter of ac- 
tual volume dispensed after instal- 
lation is made as compared to 
salesmen’s estimates, nor will I 
hazard a guess as to what the 
salesman’s estimate of volume will 
be next year. It is an outstanding 
fact, however, that there is a 
sufficient number of pumps in- 
stalled throughout the country to 
limit the average yield to about 
500 gallons per month. 

A single gasoline outfit installed 
will cost in the neighborhood of 
$250. Amortize or depreciate this 
equipment over a period of three 
years and you have an annual 
write-off of approximately $80. In 
addition to the initial cost of the 
equipment installation, the cost due 
to removal and transfers of 
equipment will, even for a small 
marketer, astound you if you 
figure it up. On top of this, 
there is a very substantial item 
for maintenance and upkeep of in- 
stalled equipment, the responsi- 
bility for which always goes with 
ownership. This will approxi- 
mate $20 to $24 per year per pump. 
Much of this expense is due to 
insignificant items of repair which 
the user of the equipment could 
easily effect himself at little or 
no cost, were the equipment his 
property, as against demanding 
the services of a repair man which 
nearly always necessitates expense 
in the form of travel and lost time 
entirely out of proportion to the 
work actually accomplished. 

I believe it is safe to say that 
the depreciation and maintenance 
of a gasoline pump would be con- 
servatively between $100 to $120 
per year which, on a throughput 
of 6,000 gallons, represents a mar- 
ketine cost of approximately 2 
cents per gallon. Add to this an 
average rate of quantity discount 
of approximately 1.4 cents per 
gallon and it is evident that there 
is little left out of the average 
spreads with which to meet the 
balance of your marketing ex- 
penses. 

In an effort to squeeze present 
marketing expense within the 
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spreads available, many market- 
ers quite seriously consider their 
investments for loaned dispensing 
equipment as accumulation of as- 
sets and account them as capital. 
I believe this practice is open to 
question and that there is as much 
reason to consider a pump installa- 
tion as current expense as there is 
to consider it as a capital invest- 
ment. In this respect, the brewing 
business, which some of you older 
men will recall as a once-thriving 
industry in these United States, 
presents a striking parallel. 

I believe that my own experience 
was common to many in the indus- 
try in that, having become an ex- 
brewer by special act of Congress, 
I found myself the possessor of 
some half-million dollars worth of 
chattel mortgages, all of which 
had been properly and religiously 
recorded from year to year, which 
covered assets consisting mostly 
of obsolete cash registers, broken 
cuspidors, and dirty dishtowels. 

Allow the present trend in the 
practice of loaning and leasing 
dispensing equipment to continue 
for a few years more at the same 
rate of development as over the 
last three years and it does not 
require any great stretch of the 
imagination to picture the average 
throughput per unit reduced to a 
hopelessly unprofitable minimum 
and so unsound economically that 
our entire present marketing struc- 
ture will come crashing down 
about our ears. 

It must be evident that some 
basic readjustment must take place 
before the marketing end of the 
industry will find itself upon a 
solid foundation. Either spreads 
between wholesale and retail mar- 
kets must be increased to absorb 
these costs, which means increased 
cost to the public, or this waste 
and abuse must be eliminated or 
reduced to a point which will per- 
mit our marketing on present 
spreads and still yield a fair and 
continuing profit. 

While the finding of a complete 
answer to this problem may be 
some time off, it would seem 
that, with every responsible mar- 
keter recognizing the evil, some- 
thing could be done toward plac- 
ing the matter on at least a more 
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ethical and more reasonable basis. 

Perhaps, through the good of- 
fices of the American Petroleum 
Institute, some standard practice, 
recognized by all and to which all 
could quite properly agree, could 
be designed to protect our respec- 
tive interests so that, whenever 
and for whatever reason a given 
account transferred his affections 
from one source of supply to an- 
other, under some such scheme the 
retiring marketer, upon presenting 
clear title and right of removal 
to the property, could, subject to 
proper rates of depreciation, look 
to the incoming marketer for re- 
inbursement for his investment. 
As part of this scheme and as a 
beginning toward the complete 
elimination of the evil, it might 
be proper to establish the practice 
of the account in question being 
obliged to pay for underground 
tanks, piping and __ installation 
charges covering non-removable 
equipment. 





McKesson & Robbins Appoint 
Hanff-Metzger 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Br'dge- 
port, Conn., manufacturer of Calox, 
Analax, etc., has appointed Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc., New ork advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
The advertising of Woodtone automo- 
bile polish will continue to be directed 
by Paris & Peart, New York advertis- 
ing agency. 





S. E. Roberts with John L. 
Butler Company 
Steffan E. Roberts, formerly with 
W. Ayer & Son, has joined the 
copy department of the John L. Butler 
Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. 





Victor Allen, Vice-President, 
Automotive Maintenance 


Victor Allen has been appointed vice- 
president of the Automotive Mainte- 
nance Machinery Company, Chicago. 
For the last three years he has been 
sales manager. 





B. D. Waldie Joins Behel and 
Harvey 


Benjamin D. Waldie has joined the 
staff of Behel and Harvey, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, as an account 
executive. 
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How Much 
Can the Home Market 
Absorb? 


(Continued from page 6) 
take rank as today’s fresh news. 
So, in presenting these statistics 
about what we are able now to do 
with our industrial plants, we are 
not dealing with something old, 
something stale. Moreover, the 
United States is the only nation in 
which the gathering of statistics of 
this kind has been undertaken. No 
other nation.yet has available for 
its use this kind of a yardstick 
with which to measure its per man 
output, or its man-hour output. 
That, too, is news, and important 
news. 

Now what do these figures mean 
to us? Well, they mean something 
over which professors are break- 
ing their heads, over which big 
executives are worrying them- 
selves, over which the leaders of 
wage-earners are pondering and 
trying their best to avoid mis- 
understanding—because misunder- 
standing or precipitate action might 
be very serious. They mean that 
we have a new way of forecasting 
whether we are going to have 
prosperity, a new way of figuring 
out how we can keep prosperity, 
a new way of measuring every- 
thing that has to do with well- 
being among the masses, and conse- 
quently among those small groups 
set apart from the masses by rea- 
son of responsibility and position in 
this scheme of industry, finance 
and commerce. 

To put it as simply as possible: 
We have this growing stream of 
things, things, things, player 
pianos, automobiles, suits of clothes, 
shoes, movies, sealing wax and un- 
derwear. How shall they be mar- 
keted and where shall they be 
marketed? As that is answered, 
so goes prosperity. If there is ever 
much of a surplus that cannot be 
marketed, then there will be “hard 
times,” that terror that creeps into 
homes and lays upon the hearts of 
men and women a paralyzing fear 
— of the most pitiful things in 
ife. 

Two schools of thought clash at 
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about this point. One says, “ex- 
port the surplus,” while the other 
says, “sell it at home—keep our 
wealth among us.” 

I have no desire to place myself 
between these two schools, or to 
enter into the argument further 
than to point out that the highest 
authority in our Government sets 
it forth as statistical fact that over 
the period from the Civil War to 
the present we have exported not 
more than 7 per cent of our manu- 
factured goods. That, I believe, is 
a maximum figure and any altera- 
tion regarding it would result in a 
reduction of the percentage, if 
anything. 

The point to this is that it points 
unerringly to the fact that our 
national prosperity does not lie in 
returns from export trade—that 
our market is the home market, 
that our general well-being de- 
pends upon the ability of the home 
market to keep pace, in absorbing 
power, with that amazingly grow- 
ing stream of output. 

It’s a small thing in the national 
calculation, but it is not so long 
ago that machinery was introduced 
in the glass bottle blowing indus- 
try. Machinery, in the little mat- 
ter of four-ounce prescription 
bottles, increased the output per 
man forty-three times. Hark back 
to those figures which show the 
man-hour increases in production 
in the last eleven-year period. We 
have to use that increase in pro- 
ductivity right here at home, 
among us. We and our neighbors 
have to absorb that manufactured 
increase, or it backs up on the 
loading platforms until there is a 
glut which the professors of two 
decades ago used to delight in call- 
ing “over-production,” as they 
pulled long faces and looked ever 
so much wiser than they were. 

Today ‘it isn’t over- -production. 
It is simply production. It is 
something that has to be moved, 
which is to say sold! 

to your market, you 
geniuses of advertising. Look to 
your market. There must be ex- 
port and there are immensely 
profitable markets in the export 
field, as well as fine opportunities 
to spread American culture through 
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exported commodities, but the per- 
centage of total production that 
can go into export is so positively 
limited that we are driven to the 
conclusion that our main market, 
the market upon which our wheels 
turn or stop, is at home, among 
the 111,000,000 inhabitants of the 
United States. 

If ten years ago it was said that 
those who favored high wages, 
which is only another term for 
high buying power, were called 
foolish and things much more 
harsh than that, they do not today 
seem so foolish. There is no other 
guarantee of prosperity, no other 
way by which our amazing pro- 
ductivity can be absorbed and 
used. But there is something to 
add to that today. We must have 
high buying power and a growing 
degree of leisure. We find the 
statistics telling us that the man- 
hour increase in the production of 
automobile tires is 61 per cent. 
That is the man-hour increase. 
Carried out to total production and 
we should have a staggering fig- 
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must be time for using automobile 
tires. So we have to have in this 
big country ability to buy and time 
to use. 

Ability to buy will result in 
sumption of certain things, 
foods, but it will not move 
growing list of commodities that 
were so recently luxuries and 
that are now necessities, like the 
radio, automobiles, phonographs, 
sporting goods and sport clothes, 
and many other things. Command of 
time goes hand in hand with ability 
to buy in determining the amount 
of clothing a man or woman will 
purchase. A “best suit” suffices 
for the hard worker who has time 
only for “dressing up” on Sunday. 

It should not prove uninteresting 
to have the words of so careful an 
institution as the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York on this 
subject, which said in a recent 
bulletin : 


con- 
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The important factor in the present 
situation, to which proper considera- 
tion is not often given, is the broader 
distribution of wealth which is occur- 
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larger share in the earning power of 
many of our business activities and as 
a result the compensation to capital is 
somewhat less. Complaints are fre- 
quently made of the narrowing margin 
of profits in business, which are in 
many instances due to this redistribu- 
tion of earnings, and not to the less- 
ened gross earning power of the busi- 
ness itself. While from the viewpoint 
of capital this narrower margin of net 
earnings is deplored, from the broader 
viewpoint of national prosperity, it may 
be of real advantage. The added a. 
a power of higher wages is certainly 
reflected in the general business situa- 
tion, and until the added share of labor 
return reaches the point where it re- 
stricts capitalistic enterprise, it ma 
have added to, rather than restricted, 
business prosperity. 


That is obviously a cautious 
statement, but it is exceedingly 
frank as to the main point and it 
bulwarks the growing business 
conviction as to the need for home 
buying power and consuming 
power. 

Charles M. Schwab recently said 
much the same thing and Dean 
Dexter S. Kimball, of Cornell, 
representing the management di- 
vision of and reporting to the con- 
vention of the American Sdociety 
of Mechanical Engineers, early in 
December, found our increasing 
productive capacity so _ rapidly 
speeding up that he predicted the 
approaching end of all poverty in 
America. 

“For the first time since the 
world began,’ Dean Kimball’s re- 
port said, “we are in touch with 
the abolition of poverty through 
the tremendous output of our 
products,” 

We are producing at a rate of 
increase so fast that it soon will 
be impossible for any person not 
to have enough to remove him 
from the poverty line. That amaz- 
ing social change actually is tak- 
ing place—the wonder of all time. 
Where will the prophets of misery, 
the long-face devotees of the 
philosophy of despair, go when 
that shell finally have been fully 
accomplished? Let us hope they 
take the increment that will be 
forced upon them, buy a mass pro- 
duction airplane and soar away 
into space. 

Dean Kimball went on with 
these illuminating and meaty re- 
marks in his report: 

“The equilibrium between supply 
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and demand can therefore be 
maintained under conditions of an 
increasing production if all savings 
are invested in permanent capital 
goods. Since primary forces are 
increasing the purchasing power 
of the masses, the maintenance of 
this fundamental situation is more 
important than to over-persuade in 
the matter of buying. Jf unem- 
ployment can be kept down and 
wages kept up, there will be a 
constancy of ever-increasing pur- 
chase power.” 

Perhaps, then, one reason pros- 
perity has remained through the 
past year to such a degree (it has 
not been flood-tide prosperity and 
could not have been with 1,000,000 
unemployed, but it has been far 
beyond the condition of any other 
part of the world) is found in 
what Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover says of the year regarding 
wages, which is that the rate of 
real wages “remained higher than 
anywhere else in the world or than 
at any other time in «world his- 
tory.” 

Let us have one more look at a 
specific case. Printers’ INK has 
always harped on textiles and on 
things that ought to be done about 
textiles, an industry that has not 
found itself, but that here and 
there shows splendid signs of find- 
ing the way. The increase in man- 
hour production of cotton cloth is 
worth noting. In 1911 it was 
about 7.95 pounds per man-hour. 
In 1925, the last year for which 
the Government furnishes figures, 
it had risen to 63.40 pounds. per 
man-hour. If it were important 
to analyze this we should find a 
number of contributing reasons, 
one of which, as the Government 
finds it, is that “the time of skilled 
workers is being more and more 
restricted to the actual use of such 
skill,” which means better manage- 
ment. 

But, with this increasing pro- 
duction, what are textiles doing to 
help increase the buying power of 
the people? In cotton goods the 


average full time weekly wages 
were $17.48 and this in spite of an 
upward trend of wages since 1913, 
coupled with somewhat of a trend 
toward fewer hours of work per 
day. 








Surely not a great part of the 
phenomenal increase in general 
American productivity can be 
poured into that section of the 
community employed in the mak- 
ing of cotton cloth. 

Time was when it was con- 
sidered sufficient if a_ restricted 
class or group could absorb the 
products of the masses. That ‘was 
when hand labor was the rule, ex- 
tending down to comparatively 
recent periods when machine 
operations had only partially de- 
veloped. But it will not do now. 
The whole mass must be the reser- 
voir into which the stream of out- 


put flows. One rich family can 
use only a limited number of 
phonographs, eat only a limited 


amount of canned food, or of any 
food, use only so many clothes. 
All that the profligate can waste, 
even though he waste with all his 
energy, is so little in comparison 
to our vast machine-made totals 
that it counts for nothing in form- 
ing the market into which goods 
must be poured. 

And those who will project 
themselves into tomorrow will 
understand that if this is so today 
it will be more emphatically and 
utterly inescapably so then. To- 
morrow verges on today. The 
makers of machines, the inventors 
of processes, the chemists and the 
engineers are at work and they 
cannot stop. We are enmeshed in 
a wonderful progress which we 
cannot stop. 

I am no prophet and I seek to 
spin no theory. I look at the fig- 
ures and they show where we are, 
whither we trend, what we must 
do. 

The miracle is endless. The 
man who produces a given amount 
today will produce a hundredfold 
more tomorrow; and where will it 
go if it cannot go among those 
within the borders of oy coun- 
try? How can it get there if there 
be not the power to buy? We 
must have Dean Kimball’s “con- 
stancy of ever-increasing purchase 
power” or we perish! 





Advertising Counsellors, Inc., Phila- 
delphia advertising agency, has been 
appointed by the Bankers Mortgage In- 
vestment Corporation, Camden, Ms Je 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Market's port sales of the 
Dollar — Studebaker .Cor- 


poration of America has announced 
that fifty of the largest European 
Studebaker distributors will arrive 
in America early in January to 
begin an extensive study of Ameri- 
can methods of automobile mer- 


chandising. 
These European automobile 
dealers will study Studebaker 


dealer organizations in this coun- 
try, they will visit the National 
Automobile Show at New York, 
attend the annual Studebaker ban- 
quet, make a trip through the 
South Bend and Detroit Stude- 
baker plants, research laboratories 
and proving grounds and acquaint 
themselves with American automo- 
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bile selling methods in general and 
Studebaker’s in particular. 

This is not the first time 
an American manufacturer has 
brought a group of his foreign 
dealers to this country for educa- 
tional purposes, although these 
fifty Studebaker agents constitute 
the largest single visiting delega- 
tion of this kind of which we have 
heard. However, more interesting 
than the plan itself, is the fact that 
this move on Studebaker’s part in- 
dicates a rapidly growing tendency 
in automobile circles to pay in- 
creasing attention to export sales. 
It is our understanding that in 
1928 automobile manufacturers 
will go after foreign business 
more earnestly than ever before 
and that several producers are 
looking ahead to the time when a 
sizable share of their total pro- 
duction will be taken by export 
markets. 

All this should be of keen in- 
terest to exporters in all fields. 
We say that because, in our esti- 
mation, the automotive industry, 
despite the army of critics who 
are so busily engaged in pointing 
out its errors and weaknesses, has 
demonstrated that it does know 
how to sell. In fact, it has done 
such a remarkable selling job in 
this country that the Government’s 
distribution census figures for 
Kansas City, which have just been 
released, show that the people of 
that city spend $81.62 per capita 
for grocery and delicatessen prod- 
ucts, and $76.11 per capita for 
automobiles, gasoline and oil. Also, 
they spend exactly as much— 
$15.05 per capita—for automobile 
accessories as they do for meat, 
poultry and fish. They spend 
more for gasoline and oil than for 
either building materials, furni- 
ture and  housefurnishings, or 
clothing. Approximately one-ninth 
of Kansas City’s per capita ex- 
penditures goes for automobiles, 
gasoline and oil, and automobile 
accessories. 

It behooves exporters in other 
fields, therefore, to interest them- 
selves in the automotive industry’s 
foreign selling plans for at least 
two reasons: First because they 
may find that the automobile 
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manufacturers will work out a 
number of export selling plans 
that may be profitably adapted to 
other lines and, secondly, because 
those per capita expenditure fig- 
ures of Kansas City, if they are 
ever approached in Brussels, Paris, 
and Rome, will mean increased 
competition for the export mar- 
ket’s dollar. 





Prejudice Elsewhere in this 
issue is a true 


Is a Costly story which may 
Luxury safely be com- 
mended to the study of every man 
whose business depends upon his 
ability to induce other people to 
use a commodity of his manufac- 
ture. The author, whose name for 
obvious reasons is being held in 
confidence, accomplished as bril- 
liant a feat of merchandising as 
has recently come to our attention 
—and just at the moment of his 
greatest success was compelled to 
abandon his entire plan, because 
the management of his company 
had a personal preference for sell- 
ing the output of the plant, virtu- 
ally as “private brand” merchan- 
dise to a very small group of 
manufacturers, rather than to the 
public by the direct method. 

It is perfectly obvious that 
neither logic nor business facts 
had anything to do with such a 
decision as this; a decision, in fact, 
to scrap an advertising and organ- 
ization investment of perhaps 
$250,000, and deliberately put the 
business at the mercy of a few 
large concerns, whose lack of that 
quality had already been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated in an earlier 
clash. 

Evidently many of us have been 
far too optimistic in our estimates 
of the degree of enlightenment 
prevailing in the business organ- 
izations of today. There seems 
still to be room for the kind of 
missionary work to which Print- 
ers’ INK since its foundation has 
been committed. At this season, 
perhaps, such a story as this will 
be useful for the sobering thought 
it induces, and as a corrective to 
the sanguine temperament of 
which the advertising man often 
stands accused, 
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It may, of course, be argued that 
if the owners of a business such as 
that referred to, prefer indulging 
their prejudices to building their 
fortunes on a firmer foundation, it 
is their privilege to do so, since it 
is done at their expense. But the 
heads of any business organization 
of today have responsibilities—to 
their own employees, to their dis- 
tributing organization, to the con- 
suming public; even to their own 
competitors—which should pre- 
clude indulgence in luxuries of 
such questionable value as mid- 
Victorian ideas of merchandising. 





Textiles— oe the textile > 
ustry enters the 
sa = y as new year, diag- 
car nosis and proph- 
ecy are out doing their stuff. 
Rayon had a good year and will 
continue good; silk and cotton, 
after going to low levels in prices 
vand production, now look for a 
movement upward; wool and 
worsteds have gone through some 
depressing conditions but promise 
improvement for at least the first 
half of 1928. A general upturn 
for the whole textile industry is 
looked for during 1928, which, say 
some of the leaders in that field, 
is due in large measure to certain 
policies of restriction as applied 
to production during the year just 
closed. By all the facts and signs, 
the diagnosis is accurate and the 
prophecy is warranted. The dan- 
ger lies in a too-long continued 
application of policies of restric- 
tion when what the patient needs 
for a full restoration to health and 
strength is more and more exercise 
and increased quantities of nour- 
ishing food. 

Cutting down production to bal- 
ance supply against demand, or to 
clear the floors and stores of stock 
accumulations, whether of finished 
goods or raw materials, is often a 
necessary and effective means of 
correcting the errors of bad sell- 
ing or inefficient manufacturing. 
But it is never more than an 
emergency measure. The thing 
that makes the industry, and all 
the individual businesses compris- 
ing the industry, is the market, and 
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a market, in its modern aspect, is 
made up of one part demand and 
two or more parts creative selling. 
A New Year’s Greeting to the 
textile industry which it may well 
take seriously to heart is this: The 
prosperity of this country is the 
best prosperity that we know any- 
thing about. There may be better 
brands of prosperity still to come, 
but as yet we know nothing of 
them. What we do know is that 
no other country in the world is 
enjoying as widespread, as long- 
continued and, generally speaking, 
as satisfactory a brand of pros- 
perity as that which characterizes 
this present business era. This 
prosperity has not been builded on 
a policy of restricted production— 
in the history of business, no pros- 
perity has ever been buildéd by 
making supply the bond slave of 
natural and uncultivated demand. 
Correct the evils of over-produc- 
tion with whatever measures of 
manufacturing curtailment may be 
necessary, but when that has been 
done, look for new markets. Cre- 
ative selling, the genius and guid- 
ing spirit of which is intelligent 
advertising, is the father—not the 
child—of production, and the con- 
tinued prosperity of the textile 
industry will depend, not on -re- 
stricted production, but on the dis- 
covery of greater markets. 





More American tourists 
spent more than 

Tourist —$456,000,000 in 
Advertising Europe in 1926, 


according to figures recently ‘com- 
piled by the American banking 
house of Dominick and Dominick. 
A. tremendous sum, that $456,000,- 
000. It is equal to more than 
twice the 1926 payments of prin- 
cipal and interest on European war 
debts to our country. 

To those who wonder how Eu- 
rope can continue to send money 
to us for the purchase of ou: 
products, in addition to sending us 
money on payment of its debts, 
perhaps the sum which Americans 
spend in Europe constitutes a par- 
tial answer to the probletn. 

Europe can increase its income 
from American tourists rather 
easily, in our opinion. It can do 


that job by spending money in this 
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country for advertising that will 
increase the flow of American tour- 
ists to its shores. At the present 
time steamship companies alone 
are practically bearing the cost of 
such advertising. European rail- 
roads and European hotels certainly 
reap real benefits from the adver- 
tising which the steamship com- 
panies buy. They should certainly 
find it advisable and profitable to 
buy American advertising to tell 
the story of Europe’s attractions 
for the tourists and of their own 
particular individual virtues. 

There are signs that European 
interests, other than steamship 
companies, are seeing the wisdom 
of luring the American tourist to 
Europe through advertising. There 
is such an indication in the article 
on page 141 of this issue which 
tells of a campaign that an Eng- 
lish railway, the London & North 
Eastern, proposes to run in this 
country during 1928. 

If Europe is conscious of a real 
desire to obtain more American 
tourist business in 1928, and if 
American advertising mediums will 
sell them on the wisdom of adver- 
tising, we should see considerably 
more tourist advertising in Amer- 
ica in 1928. 





A. B. Frizzell, Sole Owner, 
“Farmstead, Stock and Home” 


Complete ownership of Farmstead, 
Stock and Home, Minneapolis, will pass 
to A. B. Frizzell, of that city, with the 
purchase on January 1 of the interests 
of The Bushnell Company and W. C 
Allen. Mr. Frizzell is the former owner 
of Farm, Stock and Home, which was 
merged with Northwest Farmstead in 
1925 to form the present publication. 

Harry N. Owen, who recently re- 
signed as editor, will resume that posi- 
tion January 1. 





Advanced by Chicago “Evening 
American” 


_ Franklin C. Wheeler has been placed 
in charge of automotive advertising for 
the Chicago Evening American. He 
was formerly with the local advertising 
department of that paper. 


Detroit Bank Elects W. T. 
Walker a Director 


William T. Walker, vice-president of 
Walker & Company, Toit, outdoor 
advertising, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of The Equi- 
table Trust Company, of that city. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL*“NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 

The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 
Eastman Kodak Company 
(Brownie Cameras) 


The Ansonia Clock Co. 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 



































Advertising Club News 


Program for Club Officers 


Conference 
The annual Club Officers Conference 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at St. Louis, 
on January 16 and 17, will have the 
following program: 
January 16—presiding, Charles C. 
Younggreen, Milwaukee, chairman, Sixth 
District; “Selling the Advertising Club 
to the Local erchant,’’ Edward T. 
Hall, vice-president, Ralston Purina 
Company; “Selling the Advertising Club 
to the National Advertiser,” James 
O’Shaughnessy, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies; “Solution of Member- 
ship Problem Through a Sales Depart- 
ment,” Dick M. Vawter, Des Moines; 
“Co-ordinating Better Business Bureau 
Activities Through Advertising Clubs,” 
dward L. Greene, New York, director 
of the National Better Business Bu- 
reau; “A New Standard of Practice for 
Advertising Clubs,” Charles Henry 
Mackintosh, Chicago; “The Advertising 
Club’s Participation in Community Pro- 
jects,” William B. Spencer, Providence, 
. L, “Building Up the District Or- 
ganization,” Kendrick C. Ott, Lincoln, 
Nebr., and “Co-operation Between Ad- 
vertising Clubs within the District,” 
W. H. McGenty, Duluth, Minn. 
January 17—presiding, J. E. Moor- 
head, president, board of club pres- 
idents; ‘Stabilizing the Association’s 
Future,” Earle Pearson, New York, 
general manager, International Adver- 
tising Association; “Need for Closer 
Co-operation Between Advertising Clubs 
and the Advertisin Commission,” 
George M. Burbach, St. Louis, chair- 
man, Advertising Commission; “Speak- 
ers’ Bureau, A Service to Organized 
Advertising,”” C. W. Meyers, icago; 
“My Belief in the Organized Adver- 
tising Movement,” C. K. Woodbridge, 
Detroit, president, International Adver- 
tising Association; and “How the Bu- 
reau of Research and Education Will 
Serve the Advertising Clubs,” N. W. 
Barnes, Chicago, director, Bureau of 
Research and Education, International 
Advertising Association. 
ee 


Milwaukee Club Sponsors Air 
Mail Campaign 
The Milwaukee Advertising Club re- 
cently sponsored an —* oO cam- 
aign featuring “Air Mail eek.” 
ewspaper, outdoor and direct mail 
were used. The slogan, “Make Your 
Letters Fly—Euy Air Mail,” was fea- 


tured. 
a CO CC 


Cleveland Club to Sponsor 
Debate 


The Cleveland Advertising Club will 
sponsor a debate between Clarence Dar- 
row and Rabbi R. Brickner. The 
subject will be “Is Man a Machine?’’ 
and will be keld in the latter part of 
January. 


St. Louis Industrial Advertisers 
Elect Officers 


H. von P. Thomas, of the Bussmann 
Manufacturing Company, was re-elected 
chairman of the industrial advertisers 
division of the Advertising Club of St. 

uis at a recent meeting. 

K. G. Baker, of the Fulton Iron 
Works, was elected first vice-chairman; 
Ralph Johnston, Laclede Steel Company, 
second vice-chairman; C. B. Dietrich, 
Wagner Electric Corporation, secretary, 
and J. R. Kearney, Jr., James R. Kear- 
ney Corporation, treasurer. 

. 2 


Davenport Club Completes 
Advertising Course 


The Advertising Club of Davenport, 
Iowa, has just completed an advertising 
study course, under the direction of 
R. A. Moritz. Meetings were held once 
a week for eight weeks, and had an 
average attendance of over 100. The 


annual meeting was addressed by J. R. 

Ozanne, advertising manager of Carson, 

Pirie & Scott, Chicago, whose subject 

was “Backing Up Your Advertising.” 
s: ¢*s 


Honor J. F. Greenawalt and 
Boon McCallum 


John F. Greenawalt was _ recently 
elected president of the Denver Kiwanis, 
and Boon McCallum was elected to the 
board of directors. They are both mem- 
bers of the Advertising Club of Den- 
ver, of which they are former pres- 
idents. 

* * * 


Toledo Club to Discuss 


Local Advertising 
_The Advertising Club of Toledo will 
discuss the advertising of local firms 
at a series of meetings. Only firms 
voluntarily requesting the privilege will 
be included. 
* * * 


Houston Clubs Hold 
Christmas Party 


The Advertising Association of Hous- 
ton, Tex., and the Women’s Advertising 
Club held a joint Christmas party on 
December 20. 

* * 


San Francisco Club to Hold 
Golf Tournament 


_The San Francisco Advertising Club 
will hold a golf tournament on January 
20 at the Lake Merced Golf and Coun- 
try Club. 

>) © 


Fifth District to Meet 
The Fifth District of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association will 
hold its annual convention at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on January 23 and 24. 
This district includes clubs from Ohio, 
Michigan and West Virginia. 
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Arthur Neitz Made Chairman 
Seattle Club Departmental 


Arthur Neitz has been made chair- 
man of the recently organized news- 
paper and periodical departmental of 
the Seattle, Wash., Advertising Club. 
Monthly meetings of this new unit have 
been scheduled. 

Miss Constance Patterson has been 
a editor of the “Round Table,” 
club publication, succeeding A. E. Hol- 
den, resigned. 

2 &. 


Start Advertising Club 
at San José 


The San José, Calif., Advertising 
Club has been form by twenty-five 
business men of that city. Rollin C. 
Ayres, of the San Francisco Advertising 
Club, spoke at the organization meeting 
of the new club. 

x. =. 


Buffalo Advertising Men 
Forming Club 


John E. McNamara has been elected 
chairman pro tempore of a club of ad- 
vertising men being formed at Buffalo, 
N, This club will be devoted exclu- 
sively to the study of merchandising 
and advertising problems. 

* * * 


Beaumont Club Appoints 


Chairman 
W. W. Watson, of the advertising de- 
partment of the Beaumont Enterprise, 
has been made chairman of the On-to- 
Detroit committee of the Beaumont, 
Tex., Advertising Club, 





Campaign on Cedar Planned 
for 1928 


Early in 1928 a campaign will be 
started in magazines to advertise cedar 
lumber. It will be conducted by the 
West Coast Lumber Trade Extension 
Bureau, Longview, Wash. 





Superwear Hosiery Company 
Appoints Cincinnati Agency 


The Superwear Hosiery Company, 
Minneapolis, manufacturer of men’s 
hosiery, has appointed The Marx-Flar- 
sheim Company, Cincinnati advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 





Henry Ford Resigns as Head 
of Canadian Ford 


Henry Ford has resigned as president 
of the Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
Ltd. He is succeeded by Edsel Ford, 
who is also president of the American 
company. 


William Seip Joins New York 


“Journal of Commerce” 
William Seip, formerly with Paul 
Block, Inc., New York, has joined the 
advertising staff of the ew York 





Journal of Commerce. 
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Becomes an “Iceberg” to Learn 
Thawing Processes 


Avromatic Evectric WasHER Co., Inc. 
Newron, Iowa 

Your article on “Selling to Icebergs,” 
[November 17 issue], reminded me of 
several instances where I have met that 
type of buyer. F 

It has always been my particular 
hobby to repeatedly ask questions and 
in that way thaw out the prospect. 
Oftentimes when I am solicited to pur- 
chase something I try to give the imi- 
tation of an iceberg for the express 
purpose of determining the ability of 
the salesman who is attempting to sell 
me and also perhaps to learn how he 
handles situations of this kind. 

In doing this, a thought occurred to 
me that perhaps when our men met 
these “hard-to-make-talk” buyers, they, 
too, were experimenting in some cases 
in trying to detérmine the class of our 
sales personnel. 

If. anything further is printed con- 
cerning -this interesting subject, I hope 
you won’t hesitate to let me know. 
Automatic Evectric Wasuer Co.,. Inc. 

W. Neat GALLAGHER, 
Vice-President, Director of Sales. 


New Account for Wells 
Agency 
The Marcus Lucius Quinn Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston, correspondence 
course in music, has appointed the 
Wells Advertising Agency, Inc., of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 








Velie Motors Account to 
Van Allen 


The Velie Motors Corporation, Mo- 
line, Ill., has appointed The Van Allen 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. aga- 
zines, newspapers and automotive pa- 
pers will be used. 





Packard Electric Appoints 
John S. King Agency 

The Packard Electric Company, War- 
ren, Ohio, has appointed The John S. 
King Company, Inc., Cleveland adver- 
tising agency, to direct the advertising 
of Packard cable and ignition cable sets 
and transformers. 


F. V. Clark with Edward 
Lyman Bill, Inc. 


Fred V. Clark, for a number of years 
advertising manager of Building Age 
and National Buslder, New York, has 


oy Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., New 
ork. 








George Farrah Returns to 
New York “Evening Graphic” 


_ George Farrah has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the New York Evening 
Graphic, a position he formerly held. 








The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OMEBODY at the Kansas 

Agricultural College has sent 
to the Schoolmaster a pamphlet 
making the highly interesting sug- 
gestion that the farmers of that 
State should take inventory at 
least once a year. Twice a year, it 
declares, would be even better. 
And then it gives a full outfit of 
forms on which the farm inven- 
tory may be written down. 

To the Schoolmaster, this idea 
of the farmer taking inventory 
comes as something new and un- 
usual. But Marco Morrow, assist- 
ant publisher of the Capper Pub- 
lications, tells him it is, and has 
been, quite the thing among pro- 
gressive agriculturists. The School- 
master welcomes this knowledge 
as indicating the steady develop- 
ment of the farmer as a business 
man, 

Those who have been members 
of the Class for any length of time 
will recognize by now that the 
Schoolmaster is about to preach 
his annual sermon on the benefits 
and necessities of taking inventory. 
This wise and essential practice, 
which now has reached the farmer, 
should be followed by everybody. 
If a man is in business he should 
know, two or three times a year 
at least, just how much he is or 
is not worth. But in all cases, the 
inventory should extend farther 
than making a mere statement of 
financial assets and liabilities. A 
truthful inventory—and any other 
kind is valueless—should take in a 
searching analysis of methods, 
ideals and everything else having 
to do with one’s business or per- 
sonal life. 

The Schoolmaster is not particu- 
larly friendly to the habit of 
“swearing off” on January 1. The 
time to correct defects and to turn 
from the bad or questionable to the 
good is any time. 

Your mentor has no wish to ap- 
pear sentimental. But the pres- 
ent holiday season would be 
the most satisfactory of any he has 
yet experienced if he could know 
that every member of the Class 
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would go into executive session 
during the next month, tell him- 
self the absolute truth about what 
he finds out concerning himself 
and his business, and then apply the 
proper measures. 

The annual sermon is done. 

Next! 

* * 

The soft-hearted advertisers who 
“bought space” in a program for 
the Bal du Printemps—given last 
April in New York for the benefit 
of the Russian Orphanage at 
Chaville, France—were undoubt- 
edly interested in a financial report 
of that ball, recently made public. 

Total receipts were $1,889.79 
and total expenses $1,889.79. 

Program advertisers “contrib- 
uted” $881.99—of which, by the 
way, $230 was spent for “pub- 
licity.” 

The orphans got nothing—the 
advertisers got stuck. 

* * 


Who has not heard some speaker, 
carried beyond his depth and 
clutching a little wildly toward his 
peroration, say: “The day will 
surely come when the advertising 
pages of our periodicals will tran- 
scend in reader interest all other 
features; when our magazines and 
newspapers will be valued not pri- 
marily for their editorial contents, 
but for the value of the commodi- 
ties and suggestions described in 
their advertisements ; when a publi- 
cation will proclaim and advertise, 
as the leading features of a forth- 
coming issue, not the literary pro- 
duction of some famed fictionist or 
essayist, but—well, the advertise- 
ments of new inventions, of star- 
tling new discoveries that will— 
well, surprise everybody.” 

Just so. Ever since the Ford 
campaign started, the Schoolmaster 
has been as certain as anyone of 
his age could be that the march 
of advertising progress would 
brook delay no longer. Carl Wag- 
ley Culpepper, trustworthy member 
of the Class in Los Angeles, writes 
under date of December 5: 

“It may interest the Schoolmas- 
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Boys’ Life 


Scouting 
and 


will be represented in 


New England by 


Dorr & Corbett 


Old South Building 
Boston, Mass. 


2 Park Avenue, New York 








fF SSR eRe 


E take great pleasure 
in announcing that, be- 
ginning January first, the 

Boy Scout Publications, including 


The Handbook for Boys 


Boy Scouts of America 
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ter to know that the day has ar- 
rived when newspapers have been 
sold on the strength of a paid ad- 
vertisement—and Henry Ford 
did it. 

“Despite three front-page fea- 
tures with screaming headlines an- 
nouncing a local murder, a storm 
in Chicago with twenty lives lost, 
and a scandal of some kind or 
other, the wise newsies had their 
papers opened to the page adver- 
tisement headed, ‘Henry Ford’s 
Own Story,’ and were vociferously 
acclaiming this headline to their 
potential customers. 

“Evidently it sold more papers 
than the other (editorial) news of 
the day. From the early editions 
of the afternoon papers to the early 
editions of the papers for the fol- 
lowing morning, all of which con- 
tained the announcement, all were 
sold on the strength of the Ford 
advertisement. 

“Shall Henry Ford be credited 
with a record-making achievement 
in this present series of advertise- 
ments ?” 

It is the Schoolmaster’s humble 
opinion that Henry Ford needs to 
be credited not only with an ad- 
vertising achievement but with a 
sales achievement as well. 

* * * 


The Strathmore Paper Company, 
of Mitteneague, Mass., employs a 
little anti-waste-basket stunt that 
is worth passing on to the Class. 

To avoid any possibility of a 
mail clerk saying, “Just another 
catalog” or “Just another circu- 
lar,” Strathmore, in sending out 
its samples (when requested), puts 
this little red sticker in the lower 
left-hand corner of the envelope: 


SENT AT YOUR REQUEST 


¢ This is an extra safeguard 

against the waste-basket even at 

the hands of the man who requests 

the sample and then promptly for- 

gets all about it. 
* * * 

It was a few days before Christ- 
mas and the Schoolmaster had re- 
called several unchecked names on 
his shopping list. He hurried over 
to one of New York’s department 
stores and fought his way along 

the jammed aisles until he reached 
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the jewelry counter. His purchases 
were quickly completed, but he was 
detained for a considerable time 
while the packages were being 
wrapped. For ten minutes he had 
opportunity to study a group o/ 
retail salespeople working under the 
most trying conditons. 

As he walked back to the office, 
he thought deeply about the lot oi 
the average retail clerk and when 
he called to mind the changing 
stream of humanity with which 
salespeople must contend he con- 
cluded that perhaps it is not iust 
to point accusing fingers at them 
as so many advertisers do. The 
Schoolmaster was still thinking of 
this subject when he reached his 
desk—and, by a queer coincidence, 
found there a copy of Ruth Leigh’s 
new book, “Training the Retail 
Clerk to Sell Your Product.” 

According to the- preface, the 
book is addressed to all those con- 
cerned, directly or indirectly, with 
the manufacture, distribution, ad- 
vertising or selling of goods which 
are ultimately sold to the public 
in retail stores. It is intended par- 
ticularly for national advertisers 
and for others interested in trade- 
marked merchandise that is dis- 
tributed through retail channels. 
Briefly, the book presents in nicely 
organized form the technique of 
conducting training work among 
retail salespeople, based upon the 
methods and experiences of many 
manufacturers. About all of the 
information that has been printed 
on this broad topic, Miss Leigh 
states, has appeared in the pages 
of the Printers’ Inx Publications. 

The Schoolmaster has just com- 
pleted reading the book and he 
feels that his Christmas shopping 
experiences made it doubly inter- 
esting and informative. He would 
advise any Class member who de- 
cides to read it to go out first 
among a number of retail stores 
and observe clerks in their native 
habitat. He makes this suggestion 
because it is impossible to gain a 
proper perspective of the retail 
clerk simply by reading about him. 

** * 


The policy of paying by check 
is not particularly popular among 
workers because it is often difficult 
to get the checks cashed. 
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Printers’ INK 
(Weekly) 


Binder, $1.25 postpaid 






Salesmen’s Reports 


Within two weeks fifty- 
five concerns have asked 
us for information on 
salesmen’s reports. 


Thirty-three articles 
covering this subject 
have appeared in the 
Printers’ INK Publica- 
tions during the past few 
years. Copies of this list 
which was sent to our 
subscribers will be sent 
on request. 


This service of fur- 
nishing reference lists is 
gladly offered to our 
readers who have back 


-files of the Printers’ 


Ink Publications. 











There are now 


9,097 


binders being used by 
subscribers to PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


Most of the articles in 
each issue are of more 
than timely interest. Long 
after they appear you 
will find in them points 
that will help you decide 
a current sales or adver- 
tising problem of your 
own. 


The Printers’ Ink 
Publications 
185 Madison Ave., N. Y. 











Printers’ Ink 
Monthly 


Binder, $2.00 postpaid 
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GOOD JOB 
in 


CANADA 


Have you broad mer- 
chandising experience, 
acquired in the work 
of Sales Management? 


Have you sound ad- 
vertising experience,— 
Direct Mail, Outdoor, 
Magazine and Press— 
also dealer service— 
acquired through ser- 
ving as Advertising 
Manager or Agency 
Account Executive? 


Do you combine with 
the above the ability 
to write good selling 
copy and to execute 
rough layouts for its 
effective display? 

If so, write us in con- 
fidence with full state- 
ment of your experi- 
ence and salary you 
would expect. 


Canadian preferred. 


J.J. GIBBONS 
President 

J. J. GIBBONS Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 
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A number of retailers oblige 
their customers by cashing checks, 
but most of them do it reluctant 
both because of a possible risk and 
because it takes so much of their 
ready cash out of the cash register. 

Whitehead, Inc., a New Haven, 
Conn., department store, however, 
is not only willing to cash the pay 
checks of the employees of the 
New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, but actually is 
anxious to be of service in this 
way. It goes so far as to print 
the following in a corner of one 
of its regular newspaper adver- 
tisements : 





NOTICE 

To 4 Bast ees or the N. Y., 

& H. Co. We gladly as all 
your p .. bd here—whether you mak: 
any purchases or not. Quick service 
without waiting. We are doing this 
for the convenience of the Railroad 
Employees. 

Respectfully, 

Wuireneap, Inc. 

* * * 

Two friends of the Schoolmas- 
ter were recently discussing plans 
for launching a new product. The 
question of free goods was brought 
up. One of the men believed that 
a bonus in the form of old items 
should be handed out to every 
dealer who would stock the new. 
The other, and older, man held out 
for the plan of allowing the dealer 
only the usual profit on the item 
and spending the money which 
might have gone into free goods 
for increased advertising. 

“T’m not talking from theory,” 
he said, “but from my own expe- 
rience when I was sales manager 
of a company in another line. A 
new product was worked out in 
our plant which sold at a cheaper 
price than. the old-established 
leader. It was decided to pack a 
half-dozen of the new items free 
with every three-dozen order of 
the old. We thought we could 
get quick distribution by the big 
offer. We tried the plan out in 
Chicago, told the dealers all about 
it, and spent some money, but not 
enough, in advertising the new 
item. 

“Sales stood still so noticeably 
that the vice-president and myself 
jumped on a train to find out what 
was the matter. We started call- 
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ing on retailers in the loop district, 

asking them for a package of our 
product, not specifying whether we 
wanted the well-established, higher- 
price item, or the new product in a 
smaller package at a lower price. 
We both knew that every dealer 
we called upon had a half-dozen 
of the lower-price product on 
hand which had cost him nothing. 
In practically every shop we en- 
tered, the clerk, when he heard our 
request, reached back automatically 
and pulled out for us a package 
of the old-established, higher-price 
item. 

“As I remember it, we called on 
ninety-two dealers before this ex- 
perience was varied. Finally in 
one shop the young man walked 
down the counter a few steps and 
threw a package of our lower- 
price product before us. The vice- 
president paid for it and then asked 
him why he had sold us that in- 
stead of the other. ‘T’'ll tell you 
how it is,’ said this young clerk. 
‘If I sold you the other package 
I'd make 5 cents. When I sell you 
this one I make 15 cents. It 
doesn’t cost me a cent. I’m in 
business to make money.’ 

“The vice-president was so im- 
pressed by this display of what 
seemed to him-like real intelligence, 
that he reached over, shook the 
clerk by the hand and said, ‘Son, 
you’re a real merchant.’ However, 
one man out of ninety-two who 
would push goods he had secured 
for nothing was not a sufficiently 
large proportion to put over the 
new product. It was later taken 
off the market entirely. 

“I don’t believe,” concluded the 
older man, “that if a retailer won't 
push goods he gets for nothing, 
he will be very much impressed 
either by a few cents’ extra profit 
on this item or a free goods deal 
that he gets. 

That is the way the new product 
is going to be launched. The 
money which was to go into free 
deals and extra discounts is going 
to be spent in point-of-sale adver- 
tising material, more money is to 
be spent in advertising than was 
irst contemplated, and all because 
1 man who had sold goods in an- 
‘ther line had actual facts to back 
his opinions. 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 


-O- 
Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 
—-O- 
A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 


d 
WEALTHY ORGANIZATION 


with 


NUMEROUS BRANCHES 
in EVERY 


ONLY ONE MEDIUM 
Absolutely Restricted 
to the church buyer 


Write for samples and information 
concerning 


The Church Trade Journal since 1899 


THE EXPOSITOR 
710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, III. 











Here is a 


Rare Opportunity for 
the Man Who Can 


Build mailing lists worth keeping 
in the safe. 


Write form letters that bring 
back what they go after. 


Edit house-organs as humanly in- 
teresting as a message from 
home. 


A man who is willing to work 
hard, feeling certain that in a 
short time he will be the 


ADVERTISING and 
PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 


of a fast-growing and much-talked- 
of life insurance company in the 
United States, is the man we are 
looking for and he can hear the 
rest of the story by appointment 
with CPM, P. O. Box 47, Trinity 
Station, New York, N. Y. 
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Wanted: A Young 
Production Manager 


Somewhere in a large agency is 
a young assistant production man 
who would like to run his own de- 
partment. Here is his opportunity 
with a medium-sized, rapidly grow- 
ing agency. 

These are the qualifications: He 
must know engravings, type, print- 
ing, paper, and all the mechanical 
processes of advertising. If he 
knows layout, so much the better. 
He must be able to follow through 
every job to the last step; to see 
that things are delivered on time; 
to see that every publication date 
is made. He must be able to 
manage an office of 5 or 6 people. 

The salary to begin with will be 
worthwhile and there is no limit 
to future possibilities for the right 
man. 


Address “V,” Box 47 
Printers’ Ink 


Our employees know of this ad 














WANT A JOB—not a POSITION 


with a national advertiser, manufacturer, dis- 
butor or Advertising Agency right here in 
the home town (New York) or Westchester. 
A place where hard work plus original ideas 
backed by practical experience will obtain 
teal revults. 
Am 32 years young, American Christ'an and 
all those other nice things that one says 
about himself. Best fitted for a contact job, 
sales promotion or marketing. 
Experience covers: Advertising and Selling 
plus Organization. 
Automobile Sales Automobile A y Mig. 
every phase to Asst. Sales Mor. 
Sales, Sales Promot'on and Sales Management 
Promotion of four different products—tangibles 
Advert sing 
Space Solicitation, Market An- 
alysis and Personnel Placement 
Have earned over $5,200 and can do it for you 
—let me demonstrate. Available after Jan. 15th. 
Address ‘‘L,’’ Box 51, Printers’ Ink 








‘Don’t miss Annual Number 


WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 
564 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
Contains direftories 2000 western advertisers, list 


of agencies, artists, house organs, and other data. 
250 pp. Sent as part 6 mos. trial subs. $1; year, $2 
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New Accounts with C. J. 
Ollendorf Company 


The Sinclair Equipment Corporatio: 
manufacturer of fans and ventilating 
systems, and the Kellman Laundry Ma- 
chine Company, both of Chicago, have 


appointed the C. J. Ollendorf Company, 
advertising agency of that city to di 
rect their advertising accounts. Busi 


ness papers will be used. 


Appointed Western Manager 
by Burroughs Publications 


Lew Talmage has been appointed 
Western manager of The Burroughs 
Publications, which include Business 


aad ne Clearing House. He succeeds 


S. D. R. Smith, who has joined the 
Western staff of The Magazine of 
Business. 


Animated Products Corporation 
Elects Osias Austin 


Osias Austin has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Animated 
Products Corporation, New York, manu- 
facturing counselor in advertising dis- 
play. He has also been appointed gen- 
eral manager. 


Death of A. Holland Forbes 


A. Holland Forbes, president of the 
Forbes Publishing Company, New York, 
and editor and publisher of the Archi- 
tect, died at that city, December 23. 
Besides his activities in the publishing 
field, he was well known in aeronautics. 
He was sixty-four years old. 


Washington Publishers to Meet 


‘The sixteenth annual Newspaper In- 
stitute for newspaper publishers of the 
State of Washington will be held by the 
Washington Press Association from 
February 16 to 18 at the University of 
Washington. 


E. R. Cheyney Leaves New 
Haven Clock Company 


E. Ralph Cheyney has resigned as di- 
rector of publicity of the New Haven 
Clock Company, New Haven, Conn. 





To Hold Oregon Newspaper 
Conference 


_The Oregon Newspaper Conference 
will hold its annual meeting from Feb- 
ruary 9 to 11 at Eugene, Oreg. The 
program is in charge of Ralph Cronise, 
Albany, Oreg., president of the con- 
ference. 
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“Baiting” Condemned by 
Federal Judge 


In an opinion handed down by United 
States Records Court Judge Charles 
Bowles in which he found the P. A 
Starck Piano Company, an Illinois cor- 
oration, guilty of violating Michigan’s 
State advertising law, it was declared 
hat “bait” advertising which announced 
goods for a sale, when there were no 
uch articles actually for sale, consti- 
uted illegal advertising. 

“On the other hand,” the opinion con- 
tinued, “if said advertisements were 
placed in the papers simply to advertise 
the name of the defendant company and 
to get people to come to its store, it 
could only at the expense of innumer- 
able persons who would be led to the 
defendant’s place of business under the 
leception that they could purchase its 
merchandise as advertised. If this be 
the rpose of the advertisement, it 
would be a gross deception and a tres- 
pass on the convenience of the public, 
which the State would be amply justified 
in prohibiting in the proper exercise of 
ite police power, and would constitute a 
plain violation of the act in question. 
The Court, accordingly, finds that the 
idvertising here complained of was false, 
deceptive, misleading and a plain viola- 
tion of law.” 


United Business Publishers Buy 
. . . ° ”” 
“Oil Field Engineering 

United Business Publishers, Inc., has 
purchased Oil Field Bagsscernd, Los 
Angeles, and will publish the Jan- 
uary issue of that business paper. 

Fred Carroll, business manager of the 
Petroleum Register, will, in addition, 
assume the business management of Oil 
Field Engineering. E. G.  Lenzer, 
founder of the publication, will continue 
with the organization as Pacific Coast 
advertising manager, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles. 


R. B. Owen Joins Toronto 
“Mail and Empire” 


R. Bruce Owen has been appointed 
director of advertising of the Toronto, 
Ont., Mail and Empire. He has been 
with the Toronto Globe. 


Otis Wiese, Editor-in-Chief, 
“McCall’s Magazine” 

Otis Wiese has been appointed edi- 
tor-in-chief of McCall’s Magazine, New 
York, effective January 1. He has 
assistant editor since last January. 











THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF GOLF 
100% controlied circulation each month 
te the President, Manager, Green-chair- 








man, Green K Pre of the 5,000 
clubs where is played in America. 
236 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 
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Exceptional Man Available 
As Advertising or Sales Manager 


A man who can plan, write and 
lay out advertising. 

A man who can put ideas and thoughts 
into result-producing campaigns. 

A man whose experience and con- 
tacts in selling, advertising, per- 
sonnel work and public speaking 
qualifies him for position of man- 
ager (or possibly itor of Organi- 
zation or Institutional house-organ) 
or Contact man for agency. 

If this man interests you, let him 
tell you his story. Married. Salary 
and Bonus basis preferred. 


Address ‘““M,” Box 52, P. I. 














CORRESPONDENT 
To Sell A Direct Mail Service 


Young Sales Executive, trained in Sell- 
ing by Mail; must have several years’ 
successful experience, and unlimited en- 
thusiasm; opportunity to permanently 
connect wit old-established, growing 
fem; applicant must write exceptional 
letters on Advertising, Direct Mail and 
circularizing and eventually route sales. 
men over different territories. Write 
complete details in confidence, salary, 
tc., for immediate interview. Write: 
Correspondent, P. O. Box 163, Madison 
Square Station, New York City. 





WHOLESALING 


BY THEODORE N. 
BECKMAN, Ph.D. 
Covers everything the man planning 
merchandising campaigns wants to know 
about wholesale distribution. Discusses 
problems of layout, departmentization, 
ting, account 


&@ necessary manual for wholesalers. 606 
pages, price $6.00. 
Sent on 5 days’ approval. 
Address Dept. M. 212. 

Write for new, complete catalog of booke 
on advertising and selling. No Pm 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York, WN. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 














Classified advertisements in 
each insertion. 
cents. 
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No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 
Cash must accompany order. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 
Outright, or a part-interest in a small 
class publication with excellent possi- 
bilities for profit. Interview arranged. 
Box 590, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Plant—hour from New York, 
equipped for medium size weeklies, 
monthlies, house organs, pamphlets, etc.; 
best work, moderate prices; long cylinder 
and automatic job press runs; first class 
shipping facilities. Box 582, I 











Newspaper solicitors or advertising lay- 
out men or women make $25 to $50 week 
side money. New invention! The Rulscale 
—a layout ruler and outfit that “thinks” 


for you. Sure-fire es to advertising 
people. Write for special offer. Rulscale 
Co., 203 Baum Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 





Office Managers’ Opportunity — two 
energetic producers of printing business 
are amalgamating their interests, and 
have an opening for a reliable man who 
can take complete charge of books, and 
office routine. Knowledge of printing 
desirable, but not essential. To the man 
who can answer these qualifications and 
make an investment of $3,000 will be 
offered a good salary, a third interest 
in the business and an assured future. 
Box 401-206, Fitzgerald Building. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young man as assistant to 
Sales Manager. ompany large national 
advertiser of food products. Apply, stat- 
ing age, experience and salary expected. 
Box 595, Printers’ Ink. 


PHOTO ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
WANTED BY A MODERN UP-TO- 
DATE PLANT. EXCELLENT OP- 
PORTUNITY FOR THE RIGHT MAN. 
BOX 578, PRINTERS’ INE. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
A large printing corporation with a Na- 
tional reputation requires a very capable 
production manager, thoroughly familiar 
with the printing industry. Give com- 
plete record of your experience, gee age 
and salary expected. Box 585, P. 


Lithograph Artist with commercial ex- 
perience, for Crayon and Ben Day 
work on zinc plates. 

Water Color Sketch Artist for figure 
work lettering. Experience in 














poster work and ortginal x ork 
Pleasant working The John Tabor 
troub! The 








VISUALIZER—Creative artist on direct 
mail and advertisements. Must be speedy 
and versatile—able to meet clients and 
able to do finished work if necessary 
Position in Detroit, Michigan. State 
salary and experience in first letter, sam- 
ples later. The Pictorial Studios, 356 E 
Congress Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


WANTED—Experienced copy man for 
newspaper, trade paper and direct mail 
on wide range of moderate-size accounts. 
Building material advertising experience 
highly desirable, likewise experience with 





layouts. Fifty dollars week first few 
months, thereafter very rapid and sub- 
stantial advancement on oven 
ability and adaptability to small but 


successful agency. This is a splendid 
opportunity for an_ experienced, ambi- 
tious, able man. Full details in_ strict 
confidence with first letter. Freitag 
Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Georgia. 





Opening yee 
For Young Advertising Man 
With practical Agency or Manufacturer 
experience in Machinery or kindred 
lines, preferably with some Engineering 
experience. Give in first letter detailed 
experience in Trade Journal and Direct 
Mail layout, copy, and supervision of 
art work and plate making, and general 
organizing of Advertising Department. 
State present earnings and salary ex- 
pected. Desirable connection for young 
married man in small city as assistant 
to Sales Manager of leading Manufac- 
turer in their line. Box 580, I. 


Have you had 
Newspaper Experience? 
Wanted for the Advertising De- 
partment of one of our clients, a 
large national advertiser located in 
a city of moderate size, a young 
man, preferably a college graduate 
who has had one or two years of 
good newspaper experience. 

Primary qualifications, 1, right kind 
of personality to fit into the organization; 
2, the ability to write with facility. 

The opportunity is a good one and the 
conditions of employment are congenial. 
A young man with newspaper 4 


will be _ every chance to qualify 

himself for promotion in advertising. 
Write for interview with client or call 
t Geo. Batten Co., 383 Madison Ave., 

New York. 
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EASTERN ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

wanted by a magazine for parents. Ex- 


ceptional opportunity for an experienced, 
ambitious, energetic man. Box 597, P. IL. 
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EXPERIENCED WOMAN—With car. 
Real business-getter to take charge of ad- 
vertising, also assistant editor. Small city 
weekly or monthly. Salary basis. Florence 
Temple, 115 West 104th St., New York. 





EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 
Leading automotive trade monthly re- 
quires young man thoroughly conversant 
with desk work and cagahie of taking 
complete charge of getting the paper out. 
Must be able writer with plenty of ini- 
tiative and sufficient vision to see the re- 
quirements of the publication insofar as 
its readers are concerned. .Reply in con- 
fidence, stating age, experience, qualifica- 
tions, salary expected and whether now 
employed and by whom. Box 586, P. IL. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


STAR KEE STEREOTYPING MATS 

are standard for making stereotyping 

plates. Instantaneous service. Job size, 

12x15; newspaper, 20x24. They are 

shipped cured, ready for use. 

WHITEFIELD PAPER WORKS, INC. 
12 Vestry Street, New York City 








POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST—15 years of photo-engraving, 
agency and newspaper experience—cra 
letterer, figure rder man—color and 
black and white—layout, execution. Box 
593, Printers’ Ink. 


Technical Advertising Manager, twenty 
years business and sales experience, 
seven years advertising manager. Modest, 
sincere, available at once. Opportunity 
ahead of salary. Box 579, P. I. 


Adv. Writer 


Copy chief big New York agencies for 
ten years. Box 587, Printers’ Ink. 


Commercial Artist—Quick, creative and 
modern. Design, lettering and good figure 
work in all mediums. Good air-brush 
photo retouching. Years of experience on 
national advertising art. Salary, $79.00 
per week. Box 596, Printers’ Ink. 


A FREE-LANCE WRITER 
on industrial subjects, who combines long 
and successful manufacturing experience 
with genuine writing ability, desires con- 
nection with publicity house promoting 
substantial enterprises. Box 592, P. I. 


PRINTING—Young man, executive or 
assistant, many years’ experience han- 
dling chain store detail in printing 
department, thorough knowledge Miehle- 
Vertical, M-24, Multicolor, i. presses, 
composition, reproduction work, etc. Pri- 
vate plant preferred. Box 598, P. L. 


Production Manager 


is seeking position with Agency or 
Advertiser. Young man 25 years 
of age. Several years Agency 
experience. Familiar with Photo- 
Engraving, Typesetting, etc. Box 
583, Printers’ Ink. 












































ADVERTISING MANAGER 
39, avail. at once, seeking bigger field, 
15 years’ exp. Mail Order, A Ys 
Natl. Auto Access. Mfr. Excell. direct- 
by-mail knowledge. No selling. Not 
afraid of work. Box 591, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN—Has worked on 
such diversified products as music, medi- 
cine, machinery for three manufacturers; 
more than five years’ exacting experi- 
ence; sales statistics testify to his ability; 
university man, 29; married. New York 
only. Box 588, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


Production man for apeey or advertiser. 
Six years’ printing office experience. Not 
a cub, but a mature, judicious man of 
31, who knows printing thoroughly and 
who can buy intelligently. Box 589, P. I. 


A Known Producer—in sales and ad- 
vertising field desires interview in New 
York with manufacturer or publisher. 
Splendid record. Thoroughly experienced 
as salesman, sales ger and publish 

s’ representative. Present employers 
fest recommendations. Box 584, I 

















Copy Writer 


Direct mail, publication advertisements, 
house organs. Plans, copy, contact, 
rough layouts and visualizations, produc- 
tion knowledge ideas. Atmosphere stuff, 
whimsical or humorous copy or straight, 
sincere, simple, selling ads. Age 25, 
five years’ experience, now employed. 
Box 581 Printers’ Ink. 


AVAILABLE 


A man of outstanding ability who can 
show proof of a remarkable financial 
achievement as advertising director and 
general manager of an internationally 
known class publication that had run 
down. A_ broad-gauged executive of 
ideas and action, personality and per- 
severance, who prefers a hard job to 
an easy one. An exceptionally versatile 
and valuable man _for any class or 
trade publication. Full story by letter 
or in person to interested publishers. 
Box 594, Printers’ Ink. 


Applicants for itions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
aay anne of wae oe hewn og to us for 
orwarding. We are frequently in recei 
of large packages, burst open, in a “a= 
tion t un y occasions the loss 
of valuable pieces of printed matter, 
copy, drawings, etc. Advertisers receiv- 
ing quantities of samples from numerous 
applicants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling and re- 
arans promptly all samples entrusted 
to them. 
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. DISTINCTION . 


N the automotive field, one “newspaper 

stands out because of ‘its pfe-eminent 
position in its own market—The Buffalo 
Times! {This paper was singularly chosen, 
the only one in this country, to publish a 
special eight-page section for the introduc- 
tion of the new Ford car. The Buffalo 
Ford Company authorized this section with 
a realization of the distinctive resultfulness 
of The Buffalo Times in selling lower 
priced cars, as well as models of consider- 
able cost. {[Automotive advertisers should 
profit by the judgment of local advertisers! 


THE BUFFALO TIMES 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
EVENING SUNDAY 
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SUPREME IN CHICAGO 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING = FIRST IN CIRCULATION 


Hutchinson Photo 


AE TINEE .. . . favorite movie critic 

since the silver sheet’s first “Came the 
dawn” days. She holds -her large audience be- 
cause of her breezy informal manner .. . 
sound, honest criticisms . . . enthusiasm for 
improvement of films . , . entertaining side- 
lights on movie folk, from her personal acquain- 
tance with them. Her column in The. Tribune 
is considered a guide post to the day’s entertain- 
ment by thousands of Chicago women. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GASATEST NEWSPAPER 
November Circulation 


Daily 783,850 Sunday. .1,186,487 
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